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FOREWORD 

In recent yeaVs, the Wisconsin Department of Public Instn^^'on has 
developed a series of teacher resource curriculum guides in communication 
arts. As .an extension of this- series, tw^o publications for English and 
Communication Skills have been developed for ninth and tenth grades. 

A new alternative design is used in each of these publications which 
address three components; namely, (1 ) functions of correnuni cation , (2) audience 
conte)^t, and (3) integration of the language arts. Each publication includes 
twenty-five capsules or units because there are five major functions of 
communication (informing, feeling, imagining^, ritualizing and controlling),* 
and five audience contexts (intrapersonal , dyadic,- small group, public^and 
'mass communication). , • 

It is believed these publications are the first to incorporate all 
three components into an overall scheme. While the design of these publica- 
t^ons may Suggest a pattern for generating curriculum at the local level, 
the ultimate aim is the development and* improvement. of basic thinking skills 
for English and Communication^ classes in Wisconsin high schools. 

These publications were written by teachers, consultants an'd Department 
staff. The Department of Public Instruction welcomes comments from those 
teachers who use these publications. 

Herbert J . Grover 
State Superintendent 

\ : ■ 



PROGRAM OVERVIEW 

AIM: 



ormUyiLccutic 



To develop tht bcu>ic HmQuaQt and \om\\jjiid(ition ^klZZ^ oi i^l6coyUiin 
kcgk school ^tadznU. ^ * • ' * . 

A well rounded program provides instruction in reading, writing, 
speaki'jig, and listening. Therefore, this curriculum design for English/ 
conmuni cations has been developed to:' 

. - appeaj to students of alUabiVity level-s, 9-12. ♦ ^ 

- provide for rich student interactit)n and active involvement. 

- increase student use of language as a conmuni cation' tool. 

- maximize development of vital communication skills. 

- involve students in creating' and receiving inessages in various 
modes, for various purposes, and for , varied audiences. 

RATIONALE: ' ^ , ^ ^ 

In the real^orld, people use communication, to serv6 a variety of 

functions or purposes. We use conmurti cat ions to give and receive informa- 

. tion, to persuade others, to share feelings, to engage in-imaginati.ve 

"thought, and to i nteract 'sociS^jly. .Further, communication in society is 

directed toward specific audiences ranging from oneself, to another-, to ' ^ 

a small or large group, to a mass .audience^^ As we communicate in life, ' ^ ^ 

we use a blend of language acts or processes. We read, write, speak, or ^ — > 

» • • % . 

listen as the occasion demands. » 

' ' * ^• 

If the above is true in the real world, then students being prepared 
to communicate effectively in that world ought to "initiate a variety of < • 

messages differing in purpose", intended audience, and language form. , 

Traditionally, howaver, the high school English curriculum has not 
effectively incorporated all of these elements. A national study of hd^ .. < 
^ school English programs by Squire and Applebee,^ found that: iT lil^erature 
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is the most* extensive, ^carefully organized, and effective ele^ment of the , 

English curriculum; ^) there is very little writing , instruction in the 

contemporary En^ilish curriculum; 3)' language study is,the least well taught 

of the three major components of English; and 4) most schools fail to pro- 

vide any integrcited or secfuentia] training in reading and speaM-ng. In 

response to the prevailing conditi.ons'^in English classrooms. Squire and 

# * 

Applebee indicated that English programs need to become more balanced. 
They concluded that the English curriculum must include more consistent 
and progressive instruction in writing, language, reading and oral communi- 
cation. 

While conditions within English programs nationally have changed since 
this report was 'is.sued^^e concern for developing a more balanced English 
program remains a valid qne. It is therefore, the purpose'of this curHc-^ 
culum to .offer a design that integrates all aspects of language skill - 
reading, writing, speaking and listening - and successfully guides students 
toward communication competence, across diverse settings and for varying 
purpo.ses . 

In Wisconsin, about 65% of senior high school students are enrolled 
in literature courses. Only 33% are enrolled in composition or writing 
courses, and less than 20% are enrolled in any speech course.^ * 

Thus, although English educators have expressed a need for a balanced 
curriculum, the facts suggest that a serious imbalance exists in Wisconsin 
.high schools. . ' 

Evidence for alternative designs comes from other quarters as well. 
The University of Wisconsin System Basic Skills Task Force reported in 
May 1^79 t\\^\ "25% - of our freshmen enter without the basic skill com- 
petenci.es rieecied for success in-.traditional enlry level courses s" 'Th*e 
,task'force studied verbal skills, (reading, writing), mathematical skiTls-, 
and investigative skills - the latter being partially defined as a 



student* s ability to "organize ideas as demonstrated In speaking and in 
writing..." and student skiTl in "reshaping and developing information, 
and finally communicating* effectively. "-^ • o ' 

In addition to the Wisconsin scene, other studies'underscore the 
need for alternative approaches. The National As,se§sment of "Educational 
Progress has noted over a ten year period (1969-1979,) of analyzing 

student writing samples , that: • , ' 

\ * " ' • 

1. stude/its show increasing difficulty with organizing and ^ 

developing' ideas as well as with pi^ovlding transition 
between ide«s. 

2. students have difficulty ia, grasping and explaining the 
sense or "meanings" of .what they "are attempting to communi- 
cate.^ ' ' ' , " 

On the other hand, students show no. increased difficulty in handling 
tb6^^surface /aat:ures of language (spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
etc.). These "surface" skills remain mainly in tact. 'Therefore, it is 
the deeper structure or "meaning" levels of language that plague students 
^ The national excitement about written language may be overshadowing 
an equally vit^al qoncern - spoken language. 

As George M; Banner, 'Jr.', Chairman Board of Directors, American 

Association for the Advancement of'the Humanities has said: 

.In addition to students* deficiencies in reading, writing, 
analytical,' and historical skills, it turns out that fpany . " 
of them have also^^lost their ability to speak well; and 
since this skill cannot jeasily b^e measured, its l^ss has 
gone unremarked. . . . 

Remarkable, the ill state of the spoken language is rarely " ' 
rfientioned in commentaries about the crisis in literacy and 
'.basic skills. .. . \ ^ . 

• 

It is time that we reSbgnize that the much' vaunted "retifrn^ 
to* basics" must iQjclude attention ^to the spoken as well as* ' ^ 
the written language- Once we acknowledge the crisis in 
speech; we Shall be able to talk about it and come up with 
a course of action to combat it. It will be none too soon.^ 



" . Whi'Te we have reco'gnlzed that Johnny has trouble reading and'y/rittcig, 
It IS now time to st^te that "Johnny don't talk good neither." But are 
oral communtcatrdn competencies all that .vital?, . - . 

■ In ^'stud/vof 160 Sunday newspapers, nearly^ -6,300 help wanted adver- 

■ ' \ ' ' ' ■ 

ti^ements were ^fx)und whi^ch specifically asked for applicants "with vcormunl - 

on -skill's. Verbal .(oral) communication and spelling were, the two most 
frequently mentioned ones, followed by written communications counseling, 
. recruiting, interviewing, and s-upervisory sk'ills.^ r 
* " t^ulezian surveyed 154 employers /who recruit on college campwses to 
^see the kinds of academic preparation these recruiters .look for in non- 
business majors. J The three most strongly endorsed areas, were accounting, 
oral and written business, qommuni cation, and personnel m^qagement and, 
human behavror in organizatijons . 

• Hagge-Greenberg surveyed ■ #SifftTlar group of "empToyers , asking them 
to evaluate a list of skills* and qualities wtiich^'they might. .consider. 
^ impartant when hiring a- college g.raduat.e.^^ She then contrasted those who 
' hired' libera^l ^irts graduates with those who do not. Oral communication 
♦skills topped the list in importance for both groups-. _ • .J < • 

■Co'rsdn "and Paul' studied over MOO people holding "key posts in the 
v'^dar'al 5'ervice_.and., froirr that study, concluded that "th^' professional ' s 
'activities^require that theylbe capable of communicating their knowledge 
effectively and defending^ it persaasively both inside and outside the » 
" agency. "5 .They also stressed that, the professional's success depends on 
the ability to -translate complex-Jde'as into understandable terms. 

- The latest isaueOf The Endicott Report: -Trends in the 'Employment 
of College and University Graduates in Business and Industry 1980. provides 
data on the reasons employers did not offei* positions to those, col lege 
graduates "whom they turned down. Th^se responses by the hiring officers 
■'Of 170 well-known business and industrial concerns were evoked "by this 



^uestionsf "Wh^t ^Ve the* most common reason? for NOT offering a job? I' 

■ . . * •■ ■ * / • 

, In other Words, what Tregati ve factors most often lead to rejection?" ^The • 

reason cite'd mp^t often was '^inability-^to communijcate"^ or "poor comrnuni- 
.-Tcation skills." , Jh^ reason was given, by sixt^^-five percent of tlje 
• respon^dents, an/6mazir\g ly high level af^consi$ter:)c:;y for 'an open-ended 
^cfuestion/^ * " ' * ' 

Another group co'nc'erned with tlie attributes or skills which increase 
the likelihood^ of employment are the counselors^ in employment agencies. 
Dubia, Alderman, anci Marlow 'ais'ked these counselors to indicate the com- 
peten'cies theft are important to getting^.a job.- ?*?ere were six. skills 
that th^s^e. respondents indicated were either' "qui te important""t)r "extremely 
impi^rtaa^^" .They were: "Listening, problem solving, decision making, ^ 
motivation, questioning techniques, and speaking competence. "^1^ \ 
For years, we have assumed that schobj curricula were providing . com- 



prehensive ^nd balai^ced instruction in the language ^rts^ The evidence 
-^^indicates otherwise. If we wish our students^ to coinmunicatg^fKctively 



through reading, writing, speaking, and listening in a variety of con- 
tex^ts and for a varietj^ o^ intents ,; maj'or curricular reform is necessary. 
This alternative curriculum can serve as -a vehicle for such^ reform. - . 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: , ^ # . ' ' . . ' 

In* the matrix shown below. Dimension One, Fu^ictions of Communication, 
identifies the major purposePcKuses of communication in life, fiimenstoh 



Two, Aud]^nce Contexts, identifies the major settings in which cormiunica- 
tion occurs: Each of the. twenty-five cells per grade level will 'be re- 
presented^by a learning* capsule containing appropria'te reading,, writing, 
- speaking, and listening activities. Thus, when used in toto, the design 
ensures that^^udents will initiate and receive ^^^ch variety of messages 
representative of the major communication funptions a\id settings. In 




the rejnainder of this- secttwf, 
texts win be expJal^^cl. 




notions and five audience con- 



This, alternative 9tti^Jarid 10th grSde' English/communications -curriculum 



reflects the matrix that. fol lows : 



MATRIX FOR 
GSNtRATING CURRICULA 
IN COMMUNICATION 



'J) 
+-> 

X 

o 

d 
o 



Dimension One - 
Functions of 
Communication • 



Mass Communication 
Public Coimiuni cation 




IT Grtlp- 



I ^alT GrWjp' 

„o > Communication . 
o 

S Dyadic Comnunicati 



' Int^apersona^ 
^ Communi caption 

o 
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'*Each cell' involves both message initiation and message reception skills 



, R. R. Allen 
UW-Madison 
February, 1977 
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THE Five FUN CTIONS OF COMMUNICATION 

^ — ^""^ ^ 

Vive categories of coimiuni cation functions, based on the work of 

Wellsljand Halliday^^ ha^ve been fderttified by the National Project on 

' Speech Communication Competencies, 14 These 'are: 

- INFORMING , • The participants' major purposej's to^ofjFer or seek 
infor*mation: These acts include stating information., question- 
ing, answering',, justifying, naming, demonstrating, giving 
^rections*, explaining and acknowledging. 

FEELING . The participants' dominant purpose is to express feelings 
and attitudes as an affective response.* These acts tend to tfe 
spontaneous and^re manifested bex:ause 6f the safisf'action they 
^ carry for the participants. These acts .include exclaiming, 

expressing an emotional state or attitude, taunting, commiserat- A 
ing,' tale-tell i^g^^and blaming. , 

IMAGINING . These are acts that cast the participants in imaginary 
f situa*-fons. These acts inclyfie creative, behavior! such as role- 

playing, fantasizing, dramatizing, theorizing and storytelling. 

RITUALIZING . These acts serve primarily to ntaintain social- 
. relationships .andT'acilitate social interactions. Such acts 
include greeting, leave taking, participating in verbal games, 
reciting, takingAturns in 'conversations,, and demonstrating 
" amenities. ' • i 

■ CONTROLLING . The participants' dominant purpose is to control 
f 'behavior, these a'cts include behaviors such as "comnanding, ^ 

^ offering, suggesting, permitting, threatening, warning, pro- 

^" hibiting, contracting, refusing, bargaining, rejecting, acknow- , 
^ 'ledging, justifying, persuading and arguing. 1? y y 

AUDIgNCE^CONTEXTS 

y In the course t)f a day, students are pafttes to communication in 

diverse kinds of contexts. One-method of categorizing contexts is by 

size (and/or distance)' of the intended audience. These contexts are: 

' mTRAPERSONAL COMMUNICATION . This is the most personal kind of 
communication. It invojves talking to* one's self. We engage 
ii^ such intrapersonal acts as rationalizing, goal setting, 
prai^i^ng, and blaming. ' ^ 

DYADIC COMMUNICATION. Much of human communication occurs in 
4:wo person groups, the student's ability to relate to a friend, 
a sibling, a mother, and. a father is of crucial importance to 
a happy and fulfilling life. 

' SMALL GROUP COMMUNICATION . A smal^ group^may be defined as an 
assemblage of people who are in face-to-face contact and who are 
psychologically "aware" of each other as individuals..^ Sample 
smaM groups include families, peer groups, classroom group ^nd 
O „ clubs.^ > 
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PUBLIC COMMUNICATION. Ptjblic corranuni cation occursMn l^arger 
gVoup's'where the roles of initiator and recipient.*,tend to be 
relatively fixed. The context in which public commurt>j cation-^ 
frequently occurs includes lecture hal 1 s, 'banquet roorfi, and, 
deliberative* chambers. - 

MASS COMMUNICATION . Where the initiator aM recipient are 
physically separated from one .another,, and where Itechnoltgy is 
^ necessary to bring the message from. the ini'^^rator to the re- 
cipient, we have mediated communication. The' conmon media used 
to deliver these messages are radio, television^ newS'papers, ' 
magazines, films," records, and tapes. " 

ADVANTAGES OF TH^ PROGRAM: • ^ ' ' . ' 

As suggested by it^s very des.ign, .this program ha^s certain advantages 
' Intrinsic Adva ntaggs *- . 

1. Functional communication competence is the central fo^cus. 
• 1, A variety of audiences is addre^^^.,,.. ^ 
Z: A blending of reading, writing, speaking^ and listening occurs. 
4. Student-centered > experiential learning is proijioted. 
' Additional Advantages 

A clear, consistent structure, is provided/ 

6. The design is flexible and e.conomic sinee available, current 
resource^ can'' be used. 

7. The design provides for cyclical treatmen t of competencies as 
shown by an index of pi^imary and secondary competencies for 
each function. „ , 

GENERAL SUGGESTIONS ^IN USING THE PROGRAM: ^ * . 

This experimental program has certain characteristics, which if re- 
called, will aid implementation.^ 

1 . <^ain program familiarity . ^ - ^ - . ' 

Before teaching any capsules or units, afrT individual teacher , 
teaili (one speech teacher and one English teacfter), several 

\^ ' teachers at the ^same grade level , patrt of or ' an entire 

^ * Engl ish/communications arts -department should familiarize^ 

^ themselves with. what is^^here. This means reading tfie entire 
program for the prospective grade level or^ levels. 



T ap program versatility and economy . . 

Once teachers gain -fami liarity^with this cu^^rigulum, it can 
be easily Suited to any current school situa1;ion. This design 
may be* adapted to individual students, ,class{:ooms , grade levels, 
mixed levels, tracking situations, or heterogenous groups. 
Regardless of size of financial resources,, city and rural 
schools can utilize^tMs program by tailoring it to a schiooTs 
'circumstances. In addition,' the granmati'cal ,^ usage, vocabulary, 
or composition skills required by a department can be integrated 
into appropriate activities within" a caTisule. Also, many 
favorite yearly actiyities or lesson plans can be inserted as . 
well . 

Note too that a check W departmental storage shelves wil] 
yield many of the resources' suggested here. Finally, by 
using this curriculum, teachers will see in *its framework a 
great potential for developing added roeterials, fresh 
adaptations, or newly created units. 

Keep unifonpity within each strand .- 

The desirabl^unifor^ity of this program lies in the reqU-ired 
adoption of.^e five conmuni cation f4jnctionsr.' After a func- 
tion has bee'n chosen for classroom use, it is important to 
complete the five, units or capsules V/ithin the particular 
stran<l or function. These functions undergird the units, 
suit the aydience contexts, and integrate the language acts 
of reading, writing^ speaking, and listening. 

WitRin each unit, teachers^need to recall that at ieast four 
activities are^off^red in covering thie full range of- communica- 
tion experiences. Each of these activities^ should be completed* 
Teachers will no.te, however, that some activities within a^ 
capsule may follow a different order; for example, sometimes 
a writing activity precedes a speaking activity, or one unit 
may start with a listening activity rather than a reading 
experience. Simply follow the suggested' pa^ern. , 

Plan for interaction and program growth . 

This alternative design seeks to^tmprove interaction' among 
students and teachers. In brief; this is a student-centered,' 
pctivity oriented program. .Students' talk, act, listen, read, 
and write as-they engage. in*many -skill .building activities. 
Suggested materials should be seen, as a core around which a 
teacher can build as the program develops through use. *To 
aid individucil students, alterrf&tive materials are often 
suggested. This prov^es program growth and enrichment pos- 
sibilities limited only by the teacher's ingenuity.."^ 
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SPECIFIC ROLE OF THE -TEACHER IN IMPLEMENTING THrS MODEL: 

1. Choose a major function suited to your students' needs and y 
your teachirtg emphasis/ 

' * O * 

2. Next, within this chosen .function, follow or adapt the suggested 
sequence of language acts (reading, writing, speaking, and 

' listening) an'd audience contexts (self thru mass communication). 




3. Provide , as needed, greater background or in-depth knowledge 
f^r your students to successfully complete each suggested 
activity in the guide. ' ^ 

4. Emphasize the primary *and secondary^ competencies .as^ indicated 
for each learning activity. ' *^ 

5. Continually emphasize within each capsule and activity the 
relationships between function , .audience , and language 
processes. 

6. After "completing th^ capsule for th^ chosen function, assess 
your students' knowledge -of the competencies listed at the 
beginninf^ of the unit^ 

7. After evaluating to your scftisfaction the level of student 
corrmuni cation competence demonstrated within the chosen 
function, preview the remainin'g units or capsules to deter- 
mine the next appropriate function to be taught. Then, 
repeat the above steps l-£_to guide your instruction.^ 

■J - 
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' ..^....-f \DESIGN OF THE CAPSULES " • 

G^neftal Information : / * - 

Teachers wil^^ cjii-GOver'^'^fi ve Introductory Statements regarding the • ' 
major functions^ These are designed to familiarize potential users with 
the basic intent of each function. A Master List of Competencies pro- 
vided before each major function shows the thinking or communicative 
skills under^irding the lessons'. • ^ 

For each of the five major functions, there are five capsules or 

♦ 

lessons covering the audiences ranging from intrapersondl through mass . 
communication.. One the first page.of each capsule, the grade level, 
function, audience, arid capsuleVife-le appear. Each capsule contains the 
"^following major parts which remain the same throughout this guide. These 
parts are: . • 

1. Focus of Ca^>sule : ^ ' . 

This section surnnarizes the capsule's main topical ^)r thematic 
concern. 1% ^has two aims: 1.) to aid teacher integration of the 
lessons into a current or future unit and 2.) to suggesi^^molivational ^ 



approaches for stJudent, involvement with the theme.' - V 

-2. Overview of Activities : / . ^ 

This part condenses the types' of reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening activities created for each capsule. Any of these ac?tivities 
' may "start a capsule^,n)ut teachers -may adapt the -suggested se^quence-to • 
^uit particular classes or unit emphases. 

• * 

3.' Types of Activity : ' 

These headings clearly identify^ each reading, writing, speaking, . 

and listening activity. 
• C ' ' . • ' • 
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4 . ' Primary Competency Developed : * ^ 

Primary competencies are those^ thinking or communicatiA^e skills 

drawn from th^ Master List which precedes each 'major functiofrr^ Pri- 

• » 

mary competencies are those se^lected skills receiving major emphasis 

' •» 

j!/ithin ah activity. . 

5. Secondary Competency Developed : 

From th§ same Mastef^st per function, selected ski.lls: are gtven ^ 
a secondary or lessej degree of coverage within a specific activtty<^ 
Some capsules 'have no secondary competencies but focus instead only 
on primary competencies. 



6. Learning Objective : 1^ . * . • ' 

For each re^^ding, writing, speaking, and listening activity, an 
objective ide^t^fies what th| students should be aMja t;o do and 
generality what\pr6dtict or evidence will underscore their. achievement 
' by the end of the activity. 

7. Description of Activity : ^ * - . 

5uffici?nt details are given for each language arts activity to -^^ 

* 

aid iiTimediate classroom use. For completing the activity, resources 
and suggestions are provided with ho restriction on teacher improvisa-' 
tion* ' ' - , 

8. Class Discussion Probes : 

Organized under tag word headings for Primary and Secondary 
' Competencies, ^li^sroom questions are designed and seqiienced--^0r 
each activity. Teachers may revise or adjust the di^^'ksion probes 
to suit classroom needs and to decipher student mastery ofjthe com- 
petencies. New probes (San'be developed too -since successfjil use of 
this alternative desrf^n suggests an on-going evaluation of student 
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* • * 

/ proficiency in the primary and secondary competencies offered for , 
each major function, , 

The above discussion of the m^jor parts alorvp with the appendices ^ 
and indices should aid teacher implementation of this experimental design. 
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INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT: INFORM I NGN 



Writing news stories, explaining a process, giving a demonstration 
speech, or engaging in' 3 panel * discussion are 'all student activities focusing 
on informing. Other classroom lessons for th|s fupction mi^lit include 

learning research and library 'skills, or using narration, description, and 

■ -\ 

varied expository patterr>^ like cause-effect relationships and spatial and/ 
or chronological organization. Giving and gathering information appears 



therefo.re in many ways or combinations. 

The Master List of Competencies for informing and its lessons group 
familiar thinking skills easily used in English/communication classes* 

INTRODUCTORY STATEMEWT; FEELING 
Analyzing literary characters^ composi^ng poems, discussing , attitudes , 
role-playing, storytelling, or disagreeing are clear-cut means whereby 
teachers involve .students in emotional expression. Dealing with feelings 
occurs in studies of language and v/ord usage or with classroom topics'lik? 
denotation/connotation, euphemisms, exclamations, and the emotional or 
empathic power of words in human interaction.- " 

/ In the Master List of Competencies for this domain and its lessons, 
/students communicafe and respond to attitudes, values, or emotions • 'students 
are given rich opportunities to foster skills in conveying the emotive power, 
be-auty, and delicacy of language. ^ 

I NTRODUCTORY , STATEMENT ; I MAG I N I NG 
• Creative problem-solving, dramatizing , .f&atasfzing, storytelling, 
speculating, role-plaj^ng r are some obvious means tealchers can use tp 
engage students in a host of imaginary worlds. 'Inventing and participating 
in such worlds /has one aim - to cultivate student fluency of words, idegs, 
non-verbal and figurative language. Since Socrates, this has been a 'teacher 



goal . 
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^ In contrast to' informing, the imagining function underscores a. novel ' 
transaction between sender and audience. ^ More importantly, it is metaphoric 
thinkvng whose intent is divergent, ^elf-expressive, and often poetise. 

This imaae-makinq function ^ap^ the common student-teacher resources 
of literatj^re and medja, personal imagination and experience. The Master 

List of Competencies for imagining and its lessons promote greater verbal 

♦ 

and non-verbal fluency as students use, appreciate, invent, and participate ^ 
in many creative forms. 

INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT: RITUALIZING'-' 
"Good morning, class! I am your teacher. Excusb me for being five 

minutes late. " * ' . ' 

"Good morning, teacher! We ' re ^lad yoi^arri ved. " . 
"Really-, class?' Then, let us begin." 
, This simple example of ritual begins vl-ith its role expectation's, 
familiar symbols, predictable responses,' social amenities, and effective ' 
participation. In fact, ritualizing is useful because it helps us to pre- . 
diet the behavior of otheVs, establish comfortable responses, .and give 
order to our lives. The communicative^ skills akin to ritualizing can 
develop most comfortably in Engl ish/communication. classes. WhiHe the 
amenities which maintain social relationships and facil itate Interaction^ 
occur throughout each day, classroom settings .can enhance student proficien'cy 
''in this function. " ~ ' * , 

Frequently,- practice in ritualistic behavior surfaces in lessons on 
jtb interviews, panel procedures^ dialogue, recitation, class participation, 
ffirraal. addresses, and structured speech assignments.. Teachers can ajid/ do 
/ ^assist students in confidently recognizing, initiating, and responding 
to such socializing acts. In addition, teachers move students to step 
outside these. settings, analyze them, a*nd then engage in their require- . 
ments of ritual. This metalinguistic awareness receives added coverage 
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in these capsule.s whose ritualistic competencies enable- students to .con- * 
centrate on using, indeed refining social communicative' skills. 

INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT:- i:ONTROLLrNG r ^ 
To most teachers, the tej^^m "persuasioa" may be more common tparv 
controlling. Nevertheless, in English/communication class, students, 
read editorials, write argumentative' essays , debate issues, and'critique 
advertisements. Also, they examine 1ina§"of reasomno or propaganda 
devices in"^ sp'eeches; and analyze messac^ll containing etl?ica*l, logical, and 
pathetic proofs as found in print and non-print sources. 

Daily communicative behavior supplies even more evidence of controlling. 
From parental commands to legal warnings, frijfrf written contracts to * ^ ' 
justification of one's' personal actions, the^stances of controlling are 
frequent. ^ 
The Master List' of Competencies and its lessons for controlling 
ppompt student facility with audience appeal-s, special -p^rfuasnve strategies, 
different priiofs, and finally evaluation of the message. 
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^ ^ MASTER LIST - . 

ALTERNATIVE CURRICULUM DESIGN IN ENGLIS^I/COMMUNICATION FOR GRADES 9 AND 10 

I.. INFORMATIVE COMPETENCIES jy 

A. Basic Analysis • 

'I. Analyzing the topics^of informative discourse 

2. Determining informative purpose (in the Wghf of subject, audience, • 
and occasion) , - ' ' . 

3. Distinguishing between relevant and Irrelevant information 

V 

A. -Distinguishing between fact apd inference 

B. . Discovering^J^ormat ion 

1. Ana lyzi ng self ^s an inforfna^lve source 

2. Securing informat ion from others • « ^ 

3. * Finding informat ion in printed and audio-visual resources 

C. Main and Subordinate Ideas • • " ;/ 

1. Recpgnizing-^nd using basic structures (introduction, body, and 
conclusion; beginning, middle, and^end) . i . 

2. Identifying main ideas in messages as . in i t iator and recipient , 

* ' " *" 

'3*. ilecbqnizinq> and utilizing Variable patterns of org^anization (chrono- 
logical, logical,^ analog i9al, spa/ial, rank-order, cause-effect, 
^ ' etc.) 

D. The Forms of Informative Discourse 

1. . Presenting ancj^ following narratives ^ 
2» Presenting and interpreting descr ii»t ions 

3. Presenting, interpreting, and evaluating expos i t ion 

k; Presenting and interpreting mediated and special forrfts * ' 

E. Establishing Closure ("After It's Over") 
* . 1 . Summarl'zing - ^ ' ^ . ^ — 



2. Initiating and responding to questions 

3. Drawing .inferences f rom ' i nforma^ iop 



'•i t. 



Evaluating the effectiveness of tnformative common icat ion 

. - * : 

* Under lined words are tag words. •' "4^^; j^l i ^ 
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9th Gradkc^ \«> ' . * -^^-18- ^ . 

Informing ^ , , * ♦ ' . 

I^trapersona! * ' ' , ' / * 

* ^' * / » \ 'I N^^DE .OUT/OUTS IDE IN . , * 

Focus oP Capsule : ^ ^ > ' r ^ ^ - ^ ^ \ j 

An important goal of education is ta::pro\/ide tool s-J for 1 i fe- long learn- ' 
ing. Student^ and adults are continually required to gather and process >' ' 
information about themselves and th^world around them: Thus, a fundamental 
V leairnihg tool is knowing how to search for informatipn. The fodus of this 
capsule, is on the research process. - ' • 

A source of informatipn off^n overlooked is.personal experience. While 
^ 'activities in this CSpuSle provide studentvvith an opportunity toMearn 

library research skills, they also c^low ^fuden^s to discovef non-tradit iona 1 
sources of ,i nformat^i on for self 'and .for others. Thus, the capsule focuses — — — 
on the student as an information-gatherer, a spurce of information for self, 
and an inf ormati^on source for othefs. Students discover information about 
ahfemselves — thQir hobbies, .activities, interests, and special talents. Th3y^/. . 
/begi»n to appreciate Jheir value as a source of informat ion- for» others , the 
importance of knqwi'hfl oneself, and the value of other people as a source of 
information. > ^ - ^ * * 

Overview of Act i vi t i es : . 

Th6 activities begin with reading a story(ies) about pe'ople with special 
interests, hobbies, and ^ills. The purpose of this reading is to help ' • 
, students discover Kow people can, through^ personal experiences, become valu- 
' able information resources Next , students write a self-report discussing 
their own area of expertise. The speaking and listening activities develop - ^ 
opportun|-t:ies for studying Jibrary skills and the* research process. Students 
listen to a presentation on library research skills. Then, each student js 
given a ^question to answer. At a press conference, each student answers - ' 
this q.uest^lon and responds^ to additional questions from other students about 
how s/he found the answer. * 
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READING ACTIVITY: OTHERS AS INFORMATION SOURCE 



<^ Primary Competencies Developed : 
ic^Aih. ^- Discovering I nforjnation. 



* ~ 2. Securing informat ion from others. 

^ 3. F I nd i ng a nformat i on in prihted and audio-visual respurces. 

Learning Objective : ^ > 

After reading fictive and non-Hct i ve^l^i terature, students will be able 
to identify and differentiate the various form^ througTi whi ch* i nformat ion 
may be sha/ed with others. ^ 
* Description of Activity : 

The students will read a poem, rictive or non-fiqtJve literatuj;^ arrd/or 
view mov-iifes, videotapes^and the. like that il lust/ate how a person's experi- 
enc^s, talents, and interests can lead to a personal knowledge base that is 



worth sharing witl> others. These works should i 1 1 W%ra^e the variety of 

\' 

forms ijicluding film apprbpj^icate for sharing information with othersi 

Possible reading material: 4!Early Marriage," Babe , JohTuiy^ Tremain , 
^y^ l<jjie^r\X. y Other Side of the Mountain , "Interview with Gordbn Parks," film 
about his life as a photographer, (;liaries, journals, i-nterior monologu^s^. . 
Class 'Discussi on' Probes : * 

« 

'B-2 Securing I nformat ion ■ AND 6-3 Finding Information . I 

1. What skMls, talents, interests, or hobbies does the writer 
have? 

* « 

What is' the author * s|att i tude toward self? ^ 



^ 3. What specific detarls can you find that support v/afvP^cl aim? 

^ ' h. How did the writer discover that s/he had informat-iVn or 

experiences to share? ' 

5. What techniqties did the writer(s)« use whi?h helped to tell 
*' \ - • the personal^ message or story? 

\, ^ ^ . ' • 

6. What forms do you think are more e-ffectiye in communicating 
' *^ * .personal experiences-journal ,• drama, diary"? ' 

7. JWh^ did the writer chdose to share this story? And in this 

aa^;, ' -V ■ . • • ■ - ■ " Lz 
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WRITING ACTIVITVr SELF AS INFORMATION SOURCE 



Priftfei,ry. Competency Developed : • rt.' . 

B.\ Discovering Irvformation. 

1. Analyzing self as an informative source. 
Learning Objective : ^ 

Students will write a self report identifying an area of personal exper- 
tise'and providing derails that explain what s/he knows ^bout this area. 
Description of Activity : 
Pre-Writing stage: 

a. Complete the above reading activity. 



*b. Tell students to individually j6t dOV/n their personal list of 
fifteea "favorite" activities. After ten minutes, let students 
cluster on group these activities. Patterns or trends may emerge. 

C. Next, students select two-three items from their lists and create 
a wit of notes briefly describing "what s/he knows" as a result 
\of that hoJbby, activity-, or interest. Xhis set of notes should 
reflect what the person knows due to experience. More research 
would normally be unnecessary to inform others about this topic. 

The Writing Assignment: 

The student will write a sel f-report that identifies a special'area of 
personal, expert ise. Instruct the students to use the^ists and information 
about seff that has been generated in'lihe pre -writing activities^ to select 
one area, and to write ^ paper that summarizes an area of expertise. In the 
report, students should identify the area, what they know about ht , and how^ 
they gained the informatiqn they have about, the area. Students ipy use any 
format they find helpful. Audience: self. Tell students to write so they 
can understand ii t and so they will be able to use it later. 
Evalution: 



* ' ' V This paper shouTd not be ^aded in the traditioaal sense. ;rhe teacher 
«^ will check to'make sure each student has completed the project; however., the 

vaTue of the wri'uing experience is in the thoughft process requi||pd about 
one's self. The student will find the lists created and the self-report to 
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be valuable aids for more formal written and speech assignments later in 

trie information unit. 
* 

Class (llscussion Probes: 



lass qi 



1 Analyzing Se l f . 

^ V 

1. What^^alue did tKis activity have for you? What did you 
discover about yourself? Were you surpri^sed? 

2. What reasons can you give for selecting the topic you wr:pte 
about? 

3. What was your. basic plan of organization? 

•4. How did you decide on what supporting details to include? 

5. Was your writing on this topic enjoyablet Effective? 

6. How could you use this paper in the future? 
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LIST^ytTirTcTIVITY: LISTEN TO LEARN RESEARCH 



Primary Competency Developed : 

B. Discovering Information. 

3. Finding information in printed and audio-visual! resource's . - 
Secondary Competencies Developed ; ^ "Slfe 

A. Basic Analysi s. • ^ ^ 

2. DeterminTng informative purpose (in the light of subject, 
audience, and occasFon). 

C' Ma^in and~Sijbordi nate Ideas. r 

1. Recognizing and using basic structures (introduction,. body,_ 
and conclusion; beginning, middle, and end), 

2. Identifying main ideas in messages as initiator and recipient. 



3: 



Recognizing and utilizing vari^e patterns of '^organization 
(chronological, looie^, analogical, spatial, raffk-order, 
cause-effect, ef^T). 



-D. The Forms of Informative Discourse. 

3. Presenting, interpreting, and evaluating expos i t ion . 
E. Information Processing Skills. 

1 . Summarizing . . . ^ 

2. Initiating and responding to questions .. 
- 3. Drawing i nferences from information. 

Learning Objective. : . ' " ' 

AskVhe librarian to pr.epaire a 20 minyte tal^k on how to conduct research 
" in a libra)^ Take the students to the library for the preseh^ation. Before' 

the presentation", the teacher will want to discuss note-taking skills ^nd 

* ^^^^ — ^ * 

effective listening behavior. Students ^should be tol d that" thei r purpose 

for listening in this situation is to g^vn information on how to gather in- 

formation. They should be told that they wi 1 1 be expected to recall the 

information-gathering process^on a test, in discussion, an^with the speaking 

activity. Students sho^Jd be^ncouraged' to ask clarifying questions if 

necessary to ensure correct interpretation of the presentation. ^ 
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Class Discussion Probes: 



Primary, Competency: 

« 

B-3 Finding" Information . 
t * ♦ 

1. What reference fnaterials are available in the library? 

2. Name three resources which are new to you. 

3. De;5cribe the basic research process. What are some basic 
steps no matter what the topic?' 

^ * . *- 

Secondary Competencies:' 

A-2 Purpose . . , " • 

k. What was the librarian's purpose in this presentation? 

5. How did you d^lscover this purpo^? What clues-verbal and 
^ ' non-verbal were given? 

C-1 Basic Structures/ AND €-2 Main Jdeas. AND C-3 . Patterns . 



6. What wer^ the presentation's main icjeas? 

7. How was the presentation organized? .Did this organization 
help or hinder your listening? 

8. ' What were the sub-points or subordiri^pte ideas/ 
D-3 Exposition . 

9. What was most effective in t^elpresentation?* Least effective 
, or least memorable? 

E-l Summarizing . AND E-2 Questions . ' AND E-3 Inferences . 

10. Summarize in three sentences the highlights of the librarian's 
speech^ . 

IK^Were any clarifying questions ask^d.? Did these help you to 
interpret the message? 

12. . What were your questions which need clarification now? What 
qew queSrtfi/Ons do you have about the library? 

JJ. What advice would you give a newcomer to our school on "how 
to" use the library? Giy^ specif ic recommendations. 
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SPEAKING-ACTIVITY^ US^E ThI^RESEARCH PROCESS '^j^^ ^^^^ 

• Primary Competency -Developed : ^ ^ 

B. Discovering Information. * > ^ ^ , 

' 3. Finding information in printed and aud io-vi sual , resources . 

Secondary Competency Developed :. 

E. Information Processing Skills. " 

2. Initiating and responding to quest i ons , 

, # ** • ' ^ 

Learning- Objective : c 

. . • *' 

^ Students will be able to demonstrate the basic skills of research and 

to orally compose questions and wel 1 -supported answers. 
Description of Activity : 

This activity follows the listening act i vi ty . . The teacher prepares. a 
" list of questions that will require some digging. at the library to find 
the answer/ Some sample questions: "What is a Chinese anchor stone? Who 
is Max Plands? Did Einsteirhsai 1? What*is a wuasar? Wh|0 cut off his ear 
and'wrote letters to Gau'guMfi?" By developing creative questions, the 
teacher naturally requires the u$e of a variety 'of reference materials. 
Teachers should: a) alert the librarian to the assignment, b) indi'cate to 
students that the librarian is not to f^nd the information, but may suggest 
resources for the students, c) assign a different question to each student, 
d) set a deadline, and e) after an'swering their questions', students should 
prepare for a press conference. , ' ^ . 

Each student will be the focus of^ the preS'S conference for* 3-5 mjnutes . 
Questions from the group should not only get the student to answer her/his 
questions, but should also require the student to explain how s/he found 
tlie answer. The teacher w j 1 1 want to coach students on how to prepat*e 
probing questions and how to answer thfm cleanly and succinctly.^ 

* • 
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« * 

C lass Discuss ion Probes: 

^Primary Competency: 

t ' * . ' 

B-3 Finding Informat ion . 

1. What reference materials were used fnost often?, (Chalkboard 
tallies.) 

2. Based on this experience, can-v/e develop some guidelines to 
aid the class in future research pi^ojects? 

3. What processes seemed most popular? least popular? most 
* effective? least effective? . ' , 

k. What research processes worked best for you? most effect ive? 
least effective? 

5. Were you-sat i sf ied with yoiy^, research process and skills?' 
How cou^ld you^hange or dfrrclop it? ' ^ 

Secondary C9mpetency: 

E-2 Quest i 006 . 

6. Whay types of questions seemed clearer? more effective? more 
pLTobing? Why? « ' ^ 

7. In the press-conference, what^deHvery techniques were used 
by interviewee^ in most effective ly -responding to questions*? 

8. If you vere to be interviewed again, what would you do 
differently? / 



preplr ir 



'9. What Sdvlce would you' give someone preparing for a press 
conference? 

10. Summar i ze • what you ^learned about questions? j 

-how to ask them 
-how to answer them 
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9th -Grade • "2^" , 

' . Informing . ., . * 

Dyadic - • 

■ . . THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 

Focus of Capsule : 

In the study of dyadic communication, two concepts are very important^- 
self-disclosure and "person perception." These concepts involve giving and 
receiving information about self. and s ign i fi cant^ others . TheTocus of this 
capsule'will be on giving information about self to others and receivingand 
processing information about others itito character imf5ressions . 
Overview of Activities: 

This capsule is concerned with characterization of self and others in the 
real world and the world of literature. The students will begin with the 
speaking, listening and writing activities and fefien-move into discussing 
chara9terization in literature. The discussions of 'self-disclosure and person 
perception will naturally lead into a discussion of . devl ces' authors use to 
aMow readers to "perceive" a character in liter&ture. Thus, thfe capsui^fe 
begins with self-disclosure, stereotyping, and interviewing exercises that 
are designed to' lead students through an analysis of person perception and 
^ impression fornration. Then each student will write i 'brief description of , 
his/her partner^which will be typed and p'laced on the classroom bulletin 
board. The whole class activity will attempt to match the description with 
names of students. When the discussion of fjerson perception is completed, 
^^^^udents will move on to a discussion of how characterization techaiques in 
short stoiHes are used to help the readei^ "know" the character jus| as one 
can get tp know a classmate. Students wi\l read short stories or short bio- 
graphies and discuss the techniques used and^"real life" parallels. Finally, 
thp teacher may ask students to write an essay that summarizes the specific \ 
• details' used by an author in a short story to develop a characterization of p 
"person^ in"' the short story," y 
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LISTENING ACTIVITY: SELFrDI SCLOSURE 



Primary Ccxnpetencies Developed : 



A. Basic AnaKysIs^ " , * 

3. Di^stinguishing between relevant and irrelevant information. 
' B. Discovering Information. • - 

/ . - • 

1. Analyzing self as an informative source. 

2. " Securing i nformat ion from Others. 

Learning Objective : i 

*rhe student will be able to state, the difference between fact and inference 
or perception. * ' 

Description of Activity : • , , 

^ IhS teacher wi 1 1^ say, /-'You have been making some^^deciX^^ons about me from 

the minute you saw me. Now I'm going to^ive you a chance to * reality test' 
' • your impressions 'to see if you pre right. Take out a slip of paper and write 

you answer to the following questions." 

How old do you thinK I am? ^ 

What kind of music do I like? 

Do I h^\m brothers and sistecs? How many? 

What do I do on weekends? * • 

How long have I been married? 

Do you have other impressions of me? 

The_ teacher should coJIect the answers, read them out loud, and then respond 

to the questions by giving information to help students dete/rmine ttie accuracy 

of their answers. The teache'P' may decide nOt to answer a question by indicating 

that s(he) feels undomfortable shearing that information. Th^ teacher should 

then lead/a discussion about how his/her disclosure will alter impressions 

held by the class. ' . 

r 

The class should^ brainstorm a list of things they use aJT^ basis 
for drawing conclusions a^ut people, for example - height, age, weight, 
numbecof brotjjjers and sisters, address, year 'in school, hobbies, vacations !\) 
taken, boyfriend/girlfriend, religious affiliation, political af f i I i ati'on , 
O clubs, etc. Tbe list should include as many topic areas as possible that 
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\ 

1 

J provide information about people. (The teacher may need. to review the rules 
♦ * r ' ^ 

of brainstorming before the class begins.) After the list is create?!, hand 

out a simpl if ied'self-disclosure chart. ^Review-the- Johar i Window idea that 

there are .things that are known to others and some that are hiddeh - those 

things/y(5u choose to share and those y*ou will not share^. The fjar^out should 

have 3^olumns. 



Publ ic 


Publ ic/Private 


Private 









Public " things people know about you 

Public/Private - thjngs you would tell others if they asked. 

Private - things would only tell very few people or perhaps no one* 

Ask each student to place each topic on the list into a column, then have^ 

the class share reactions. Make a composite listing and note those topics that 

consistently are in one column and those that change. 

Glass Discussion Probes : 

~^ ' \ v/ 

A- 3 Relevant and Irrelevant . 

1. What criteria did you use t6 categorfze the topics for yourself? 
Are there similarities/differences between students? 

B-1 Analyzing Self . , 

2. What implications does the existence of the hidden/self area 
of the Johari Window" have for -you? . 

B-2 Securt n^ I nfocfflat ion . • , ' . ^ - 



3. What do you' do t6 "reality test" your perceptions of others? 

What; implications does such a list have for the development of 
quest idns .for an interview? Are there questions that are 
irrelevant or unnecessary?*^ Inappropriate? What criteria 
would you use to determine the appropriateness and relevance 
of a question as a tool for gathering information about an- 
, other person in -an in*terview? *^ ^ 



r 
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SPEAKING ACTIVITY: ONE-ON-ONE: INTERVIEWING ' 



Primary Comptit^cies Developed :. 



A. Ba^t Analysis. 

3- distinguishing between relevant and i rrelevaht^ i nformat ion . 

B. Discovering J nf ormat ion'. 

2. Securing i nf ormat ion from others'. * 
Learn i ng' Object ive : 

The student will ask appropriate questions of hi s/her , par tner to gain 
information foV use in ^ personal description, taking notes and asking, clari fying 
questions where needed. 

'Des cription of Activity : • 

-, * 

The students are in pairs (se6 writing activity 1). Each student will 
prepare interview questions tor his/her partner that are approf>p^i ate for the 
purpose of writing a description of the partner. Each student wi I V interview 
his/her partner and be interviewed. A student may choose not to answer any 
question. Note to teacher: V^ou will want to reviev; appropriate fnterviewer 
and interviewee behavior before you begin this phase of the capsule.. 
Class Discussion Probes: 



•A- 3 Relevant and Irrelevant . 

. I. How did you^decide what was important in selectin^g questions to 
ask? 

2. Were clarifying questions used?.. What kinds?. 

B-2 Securing I nf ormat ion . 

' 3- Are you satisfied With the amount of information you have gathered 
. about your partner? 

k. Were there distractions tha^t^ade listening difficult? What did 
you do to overcome these? • , . 

r 

5. Were there any questions that,^your partner refused to answer? 
What does this mean? ^ ^ 

t 

6. How was working one-on-one, ^in a 'dyad, different than working 
in a larger group? 
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WRITING ACTIVITY: CHARACTER SKETCHES 



Primary Competencies Developed : 
37 



\^^'^^' Subordinate Ideas. \^ 

1. Recognizing and using basic structures Jintryiuct ion, body,^nd 
cone 1 us i on ; beg i ng /middle, and end)v^*^'^ 

D. The Forms of Informative Discourse. 

. 2. Presenting and interpreting descr i pjt fons . ^ 

Learning Objective : ► ^ . ^ 

I. The student will write an objective report tff^'T^f el low classmate 

using vivid descriptions, language appropriate to a general audience, 
and avoiding^stereotypic or evaluative remarks. 

Description of A<;^1vity : 

Each stujdent .wi 1 1 write a one page non-evaluative, description of his/ 

her interyiew partner ^from the notes taken. The essay should include a vivid 

descr jfi^tion of the classmate and numerous specif icydetai Is about, the cjassmat^ 

Thfe paper should avoid stereotyping, inferences, and evaluative remarks about 

i 

the student's personality.. ^ 

When Che paper is completed, it should be given to the partner to read 
over, checking for clarity, accuracy, spelling, ahd punctuation errors.^ The 
paper should then be typed and two copies submitted to the teacher. On one 
copy, black out all reference to student names both in the body of the paper 
and <0n the" title page. On a second copy include interviewer's name at tOp 
of paper. 

The nameless copies will be put on the bulletin board. The next day, as 
a whole class activity, the students wilTmatch student name tags with the - 

• 4 * 

descriptions. If individual pictures of each student can be obtained they 
should accompany the name ^ag and paper. A "Who/s Who" bulletin board is the 
resu.lt I Or the teacher may choose to read the descriptions and ask students 
to tell who the person is. 

38 



Class D.Iscussi.on Prdbes : . 
C-'l Basic Structures, 



K Did the sketches have introductions? 

2. Which qonclus'iorrs stood out as memorable and interesting? 
Why? '\ , ' ' 



D-2 Descriptions. 



V 



3. Was it diff icu 
tion? Why? 



It to write a totally objective, fac\:ual c|est;rip- 



^k. Did you have difficulty matching some of the names c|nd descrip- 
tions? Why?: Why not? 

r 

5. When you read the description written about you, hojv did you 



6. Which descriptions- were most effe£li^e7 Why? 
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RtAOfNG ACTIVITY: COLORFUL CHARACTERS 



■ ^ 



Primary Complacencies Developed : ' . , * ^ . 

D. The Forms of Informative Discourse. 

2. Presenting and interpreting descriptions ^ ^ 

E. I nformat ion' Process ing Skills.. * * ' • 
3- Drawing . inference^ from^ information, .v. • * 

' Le^rnjng Qbjecti-Ve : - t 

The student will differentiate and summarize th§ major literary techniques, 
use<i in. portraying characters^ ^ ^ ' ' - ^ 

Descrt.ptioa of Activity : ♦ ^ 

* All of the jDrevious activities and classrqom disci>ssionsV;wi 1 1 have 
f^cused'the student's attention on person pei^ception - how we make inferences 
abput the personality and character of other peop^V^. ThiT^ll naturally lead" 
int^ a discussion'^of how authors must use description, dialogue, and actibns 
to develop character's! n literature. Thus, following an introductory dis- ^ 
cussi'|On of techniques of characterizat ion , the students will read short %shories 



and cLaracter sketches.' 



fjossible Materials: ''Secret L|f^'of Walter Mi'tty," other short stories , 
Readeris- Digest : "My Mos^t Unforgetab.le Character." 



Class 



Discu'rsion Probes; 



D-2 Descr i pt^ions . . " \l ' 

1. What techniques did authors use to develop characters?' - 

2. What specific facts'^about the main character(s) were-'gJ ven? . 
(find several ) - * ' * 

^ ' ' ' 

3. What details about the character were particularly memorable? 
Colorful? Find examples. 

|E-3 I nferences . ^ 

k. What inferences did you make from the author's descriptions?' 

5. What parallels can you find between the type of information used 
to establish character fn this story and the type of information 
used to gain impressions of'Others in the real W^rld? 
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^ Post-Discussion Writing Activity Suggested:* ^ ^ 

Hve each student select one, character from -the readfngs. The student ^ 
will write. a summary of that char-abter ' s personality ar*d provide a list of 
the details found in the s.tary**s details upon whi^h^the personal impr-ession 
sunmiary was phased. The' paper should be handed in arfd graded. The teacher may^ 



aUo require students to read these refJcjrts aloud to the cl^ss fn order \that 
the" class can discuss them. 





J. 

♦ ^ 
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^9th Grade . ' - "3^- . ' . ' . 

InformTng \ ^ ▼ 

ima]] Grdup . 

• . . 'SIMON SAYS 

Fo cus .of Capsule: * - 

. ' People of^all ages g-ive ajid fol low i nstructlor)s dally. We read and listen 

tOr directions to repair the sink, take a test> start a car, or pat a bicycle 

together, failure to "^successful ly-^ fol low directions can be a function of the 

claTfty of tbe:written or oral instructions or the ability tp comprehend and 

respond appropriately to instructions. Moreover, we are continuously involved 

/ • * 

in small /^oup situations requiring leadership and .group participation skills. 

The^focus\pf this capsule is on developing direction-giving and following skills 

in small grottp situations. As. stud^ents work in small groups on oral and written 

instructions, tFfey wil^ iearn about the advantages and disadvantages of oral 

and written instructions as well as how to give and re^ceive information Jn a 

group SI tuat ion* f • . * 

■» 

Overview of Activities : 

The activities begin with reading and following instructions in small groups 
Then students are*asked to rewrite a problema'tic set of directions so another 
group, of students can more easily follow them. Then each group will prepare 
and present instructions for a treasure hunt and listen ^nd follow another group* 
instructions for a tr-easure hunt. 
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READING ACTIVITY:' FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS 



Primary Competency Developed : 

D. The Forms of Informative Discourse. 

2. Presenting and interpreting descriptions. ^ 
V Seconda ry Compe tenc i es^^ve^ped : ^^^^^^^ ^ 

^'C. Main and Subordinate Idea's. ' ^ 

3. Recognizing and utilizing variable patterns of organization (chrono^ 
logical, logical, analogical, spatial, rank-order, cause-effect, etc.) 

E. Information Processing Skills.. 
^ Drawing inferences from j nformat ion . 

. k. Evaluating the effectiveness of informative communication. 
Learning Objective : 

Giv'eh sets of written instructions, students, working in small groups, 
will follow the instructions and create ^ finished product. 
Description of Activity : 

Collect a variety of sets of instructions; for example: instructions for 

^ 

putti^ng a bike or toy together, changing a phonograph needle, making brownies, 
making a dress, putting peanut butter on a piece of bread, etc. Divide the 
Students into^groups and have each group read and follow several types of 
directions. They will need the appropriate materials for following the , . 
directions. Have them begin with simple things 'and then progress to more 
technical and difficult sets of directionis. The students should fergn com- 
plete ignorance as they read and try to follow the directions. Make sure^^e 
students understand that this is a group project and that everyone in the 
group should have input into creating the final product^*^ 

Class Discussion Probes : - ' - 

' Primary Cqmpetency: ^ ^ ' 

D-2 Descriptions . ^[ 

i 1. What difficulties did you encounter reading and following th6' 
instructions? Vocabulary 1! Abbrevf at ions? xSequence? Assump- 
^ tions and unspecifi.c directions? ^ ^ 
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Secondary Competencies; 
C-3 Patterns. 



2. Of the several t.ypes of 'directions you tried, to foFlow, what 
f orm^ was most usetui for you? 



E-3 Inferences^ 



3. When did you n^ ^ t;o^ infer what to do because of unclear ins true 
tions? Were any of your inferences wrong? 

E'k Evaluating. « . " 



5. 



As a reader and interpreter, how could you haVe improved your 
performance as a direction follower? What factors in this 
cofmiunixat ion situation do you have control of? Which factors 
are out of your control and thus a function pf how the instruc- 
tions were written? \ ^ w <^ ; 

How do written instructions differ'^rom vlrba 1 instruct Ions? 
What does this me^n for the preparation df i ns'ffuct ions? What 
^"""'elements of wNtten communication at;eJi/Tiportaryt as .one prepares 
writ'ten instructions? ' Why? 
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WRITING ACTIVITY: TRY AGAIN 



Primary Competency Developed : 

\ - 

D. The Forms of ^1 nformat I ve Discourse. 

2. Presentrng and interpreting descriptions . 

t 

Secondary Competencies Developed : / 
A. Basic Analysis. 

2. Determining informative purpose (in the light of subject, 
audience^ and occasion). ^ — 

• .' ^ ^ 

3. Distinguishing between relevant and irrelevant information. 

k, .Distinguishing between fact and inference . 

C. Main and Subd'rdiftate Ideas, 

3. Recognizing and utilizing variable patterns of organization 
(chronological, logical, analogical, spatial, rank-order, 
cause-effect, ^etc). 

E. Information Processing -Ski 1 Is. 
k\ Evaluating the effectiveness of informative. communica|:ion. 

Learning Objective : 

Given a set of written instructions, the students, working in small 
groups, will revise and rewrite the instructions to enhance clarity and 
accuracy. * 
Descr i pt io>Kof Activi&y : . > * . 

Have eaCtr group sfelect one set of instructions that was particularly" 
problematic for them and. rewrite the instructions so that an uninformed per- 
son CQuld follow them. The rewrites should be graded for c^^rity, accuracy, 
and appropriate format. Give the rewritten instructions to^nother group to 
discuss ajid evaluate.*. 
Class Discussion Probes : 

Secondary Competencies: " 
A-2 Purpose . » . , 

1. What IS the purpose of this set of instructions? 



' A-3 Relevant a nd Irrelevant , , ^ 

1, ^What i rrelevanf tinformation did you cut out of the diredtions? 

• \ 3. What relevant .information was omitted from thfe^original instruc- 

tions? " ' ' ^ • * 

A-4 Fact and Inference . 

^ ' - 1 

^ 4. What inferences^id you have to make when first reading thfe 

irfstructions?^ What facts did you add to|reduce the need for 
guessing? jL 

. C-3 Patterns . 

5. How^dl^d you change the structure of the direct>Qfis? Why? 
E-4 Evaluation. 



* - 6. Did the rewrite solve the problems you had with the original 
set of instructions? ^ 

Primary Competency: 

D-2 Descriptions , / ^ 



7. , What words'and pictures were used to clarify the di rections? 
8 How would you chanfe the directions for an oral s4tuation? 

■ J 

Audience Context: , , . — 

9. How did, group interaction help^you in^this project? 

10. What problems did yoU" encounter in completing the task that 
was a function of the group process? 

11. Explain how your group worked - what decisions were made, who 
did 'Specific- tasks; why? > 
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SPEAKING ACTIVITY: LET'S GO ON A TJ(EASURE HUNT 



Primary Competency Developed : ' > 

D. The Forms of Informative Discourse. 

2* Presenting and interpreting descriptions . 
Secondary Competencies Developed : 

A. Basic Analysis. 

2. Determining Informative pqrpose (in the light of subject, 
<^ , audience, and occasion). 

3. , Distinguishing between relevant and irrelevant information.. 
^. Distinguishing between fact and inference . 

'C. Main and Subordinate Ideas. ^ 

Recognizing and using basic structures (introduction, body, 
and conclusion; beginning, rriiddle, and end).^ 

/3. Recognizing and utilizing variable patterns of organization 
(ch^ohological , logical, analogical ^ spatial, rank-order, 
cause-effect, etc.). 

Learning Objective : 

The students, working in smalV groups, will p^lan'and present to' another 
group, a set of oral instructions on how to find a treasure. ^^"^ 
Description of 'Activity : 

Divide the class into groups of 3"*^ students. Have each group prepare 
and present orally a set of instructions to one other^roup on how to find 
a treasure hidden in the school, on school grounds, or within the community. 
Students should be r^c^Tnded that the listeners will not be able to take notes. 
Group success will depend on whether the 1 istening , group can find the treasure. 
Clas s D iscussion Probes: 
PrimaVy Competency: 
• D-2- Descr ipt ions . 

1. What delivery styles were most effective? Why? 

^» ^ 

2, What elements of the message v;ere most important to the success 
of the treasure hunt? 
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^ 3. What problems with in^rpretat ion did you encounter? Why? 
Secondary Competencies: 

Purpose > ' ^ ' " 

k,. What is the purpose of speaking and listening for this situation? 
A-3 Relevant and Irrelevant . ^ 

5. How were relevant and* irrelevant items determined by the 
speakers and listener^? ^ 

A-^ Fact and Inference ^ ^ . 

6. 'What important facts were omitted? Why? What inferences did 

you have to make as you prepared the instructions'? 

7. How did the ^background and expectations of the audience affect 
the development of your directions? 

\^ 

C-1 Basic Structures. And C-3 Patterns . - 

S.^^ ^Hft structures and organizational patterns are necessary to 
"^^deal with the oral nature of the message and the fact that 
listeners can*t take notes? 

9. How^did the structure af feet ^the^bi 1 i ty , to remember and follow 



the instructions? 
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LISTENING ACTIVUY: LET'S GO ON A TREASURE HUNT 



Primary Competency Developed : > 

DC The Forms of Informative Discourse. 

2. Presenting and interpreting descr ipt Ions . 
Secondary Competencies Developed : , ' 

A1J Basic Analysis. 

2. Determining informative purpose^ (Jn the light of subject, 
''^ audience, and occasion). - / 

3. Distinguishing between relevant and irrelevant information. 
A. Distinguishing between fact and inference . 

C. Main and Subt)rdinate Ideas. 



1. Recognizing and using basic structures ( intc^H^t ion , body, and 
concjus^i on ; beg i nn i ng , middle, and end) . 

3. Recognizing and utilizing var*iable patterns of organization 
(chronological , logical , analogical , spatial , rank^order , 
cause-effect , etc. ) . ^ 

E. Information Process i ng Ski 1 1 s . 

1 . Summarizing . 

2. Inftiating and responding to questions . 
V^3. Drawing inferences from information. 

A. Evaluating the effectiveness of informative communication. 

i ^ , ' y 

% ' - 

Leai^ing Objective : * ' ' >^ 

In small groups, students will listen to and follow oral instructions in 
order to find a treasure.' 

Description of Activity : ) 

Set up groups. Each group will listen to and follow the instructions of 
another group tp find thei'r treasure. One-half of the-groups w4 1 1 be allowed 

y 

to ask c^iestions; one-half of the groups will no^/ask questions. No notes can 
{je taken. Group success will dd^rend on whether the group finds its treasure. 
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Class Discussion Probes ; 
Primary Competency: 



D"2 Descriptions . 

* ^ * . 

1. What delivery styles were most effective? Why? j 

2. What elements of the message were most imjftrtant to the success 
of the treasure hunt? ^ ^ 

3. What pr6blems wi tf] -i nterpretat ion did you endounter? Wny? 

i 

Secondary Competencies?^ ^ - ■ 

A-2 Purpose . ^ * ' • 

k. What IS the purpose of speaking and listening for this situation? 
A"3 Relevant and Irrelevant . ^ ». ' ' 

5. How were relevant and irrelevant items determined by the' 
speakers and listeners? ^ 

A"^ Fact and Inference . 

6. What important facts were omittedt Why? What inferences did 
you have to make as you prepare*d the instructions? 

7. How did tjie background and expectations of the audience affect 
the deve1of<ment of ye«r di»rections? 

C-I Basic Structures . And C-3 Patterns . 

8. What structures anc^organizational patterns are necessary to 
deal with the oral nature of the message and the fact that 
listeners can*t take notes? 

9. How'did the structure affecK the ability to remember and follow 
the instructions? ^ 

• ♦ 

E-1 Summarizing . ^ * ' " ^ ^ 

10. Were you abl*e to summarize" the instructions? Why or why not? 
E-2 (iuestions. 




\\, What questions were ^ost fruitful? Why? ^ 

It. Was abil.ity to question a positive influence on -your^abil i ty to 
follow the ixistructions? Why or Why not? 
• • » ^ * {? * 

E-3 Inferences . 

13. What Inferences did you draw as you listened? Were t|ey correct? 
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Evaluating . 

How effective were the instructions? How effective was your 
group in following the Instructions? 

Audience Context: 

15, How did the group process help with the treasure hunt? How 
did it hinder the hunt? ^ ^ 

16. How did th^ group structure itself? Wha^ roles were played 
by whom? 
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9th Grade • 
Informing 
1»ubnc 




LET IT AtL HANG OUT 



Foe uCpf^ Capsule: ^ ' - 

— r. S — ■ ^ 

Thisycapsule builds upon the themes developed in the self and dyadic 

capsules seeki^ig information about other people and providing information 
W 

about ourselves and our interests for others. 

<> 

Overview of Activities : ' • * 

The activities begin with reading a biography or autobiography:;^ Then 
students will select a person to research and to write a brief biographical 
sketch about. Students will also write'an autobiography. Students .wl 1 1 
prepare a 3''5 minute informative or demonstration speech on a hobby or per- 
Sonal area of interest. The listening actrvity involves discussing of 
listening problems after participation in a "rumor game." 
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READING ACTIVITY: 'PRESENTING REAL LIFEb 
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Pr imary ^Xompetenc i es Deve I oped ; ' * ' - 

A. Basic Analysis. m / ^ ' 

2. - Determining informative purpose (in the light of subject, 
audience, and occasion). ' ^ ' 

3. Distinguishing between relevant and irrelevant information. 

C. Main and Subordinate Ideas. 

3. Recognizing and utiUzing variable patterns of organization 
.(chronological , logical , analogical , spatial , rank-order, 
cause-effect, etc.). * 

Secondary Competency Developed : - , 

E. Information Processing S^kills. 

1 • Summarizing . ~ . ' 

3. Drawing i nferences from information. 

A. Evaluating the effectiveness of informative communication. ^ 
Learning* Objective : ^ 

The student will recognize the main idea, details in descript4on5> and 
facts about a person from an autobiography or biography. 
Description of Activity : 

Students will read a biography or autobiography. The teacher v/i 1 1 want 
to select one that will be of interest to the cla'ss. Possible selections: " 
The Mi racle Worker , Gibson, The Sirerft Storm , Marion Brown, Ruth Crane, Death 
Be Not Proud , John Gunther, Houdirii Master of Escape , Lace Kendall, The' ' 
Lincoln Grown Up , Carl Sandburg, Go Iffi^For Glory , Bill Russell, Brian's Song , 
Gale Sayers, The Legend of Bruce Lee , Alex Benn Blach, Eric , Doris Lund 
LippijDcott, ' If .You Could-See What I Hear , Tom Sullivan, Harper-Row 1975," The Lady 
is a Jock , Lynn Haney, Dodd 1973. * \ ^ ^ 

Class Discussion Probes : 
Pri^nary Competencies: 
A-2 Purpose ^ 

^ T. What is the author's purpose in S'3^'"9 ^^'^ account? Was the 

author successful in meeting this purpose? 

y ' - ' 

J. 



J 



2. Why are^ biographies or autx)bipgraphies written? 
A- 3 Relevant and Irrelevant . 

3. In writing a biography, there a lifetime of the individuaPs 
experiences to te^l K What selection criteria do you think were 

r\ used to determine which experiences were included? 

C-3 Patterns. " ' ^ 

« 4. How did the author decide what order to put the events In? 

5. How or why did the author judge certain events to be important 
in the character's development? ^ 

Secondary Competency: ^ ^ 

E-1 Summari zing . 

6. Summarize facts you learned about this person's life. 
EP3 ' Tnf erences . ' 

7. Briefly characterize the main figure of the story. What specific 
details and descriptions in the' book led you to your conclusions 
about thi s' person? 

J8. How much, information about this person's life was/is common 
knowledge to the'general public (who had/have not read this^ 
book)? 

9.\ Is/was the person's life different because of being so 1<nown 
to the publ ic? 

E-A Eva Vuat ing . 

. 10. A year from now, what w.i 1 1 you remember about this book and 
this person's life? Why? 



r 
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». * ♦ 

• .V. ^ ^ ' 

;r:VWR!JINfeACTlVJTY:' PIECES OF A. LIFE 



Primary Competen^'^^^^e1oRiM% .' ' 

B. l)jLs£SjVeri<igMnfof"mati'Ori. 

1. Analyzing self^as an i nforrm^t i ve source. 



3^ Finding iriformatipf^ i"n printed and ludio-visual pesources. 

A. Basic Analysi*s. ^ •* . ^ / 

3. Distinguishing between> relevant and irrelevant information. 

Main and "Subordinate Ideas. ^ ' ^N^^^ V ^ 

1. Recognizing ^^i^ ^ rng' ^|is ic struc^tures {introductjon, -bodV,^ 
and conclus ion r^Biai nn i ng , middle,* and end). 
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Secondary CQfnpetency DevelQpg<l : 

D. The Farms of' Informative Discourse. ' 

1. Presenting and 'fol lowing- narratives . * - • ♦ * 

• 2. Presenting and interpreting descriptions . \ ^ ^ 

L^iining Objective : ^ ^ ^ ' " ^ * ^ 

'^ * The student, will write an informative, biographical sketch after re- 

^ searching the life of 4 famous person.. He/she will then write a perspnaN 

* • - . ' / 

autobiography. 
. Description of Activity : 

Draw up a list of names of famous people men and women - from all walks 
lb of life. Each'student will, select a name from the list and research that *per- 
siffi. Studeats wfll then write a ^brie^bio^raphical *%ketch df-that person 
that summarizes ancrTynt?f?esT^s^nfortnat h Qn /ound in. research. The audience ^ 
for the paper will be classmate*. When the sketches are completed, have the 
students read their sketches to the class. When the papers are turned, in, « 
students vyll al^o hand in a^'list of references available in the 11 brary :about^ 



the person. 

o ■ 4 
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" Class DiscussJdn Probes 



Imary Competencies: 

Finding Information . i 

1. Where did you look for information *fi rst? ' " . 

' 2. What type^s of sources were available? 

^-3 Relevant and Irrelevant . 

3. What selection .cri teVi a did you use in determining, what to 
i include in this sketch? ^ v 

0 , 0 

' k. On what did-you b^se your generalizations about the^haract^r 
^ of this person? ' X/ 

The activity continues with students creating thei r^'autl'obiographies*: 

Class Discuss ion Prob es: Pre-wrltiTig Discussion / . ^' • . * 

'I 

1. What experiences have you had that have, made an impact pn who 
you are now? 

2. Who were the significant "others** of your life/ What w«as their 
impact? ^ J, * ^ 

3. Can you remember a ''most^>^?*f5^^ per^son" or "event" in your 
life?. 



/our 



) 



^ Whfere have you lived? WKat impact has thi^ had on ydtr life? 

5. w'^t^ Have you learned? 

6. Wherfe do. .you want to go with your life? Can you r-emember why 
you have this attitude? 




7. Wh|IP'§>;a' some of your bel iefs and values? How did they develop? 



8. Develop a chronolo^ of events i«n your> life. -^^^ 
The students wi 1 1 write a 3-5 paragraph autobiography. The intended 
audience is the class. You could do many things with the autobiographies. 
* You could select one per week and highlight that person on a special bulletin 
board. Put the autobiography repasts written in dyadic capsule, pictures, 
examples of hobbies, etc, on the^board and thus "feature" a student each ' 
wfeek or two. Or you could publish a booklet of the autographer. % 
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Class Discussion Probes ; 
Primary Competencies: 

B~l Analyzing Self . 

^ , 1. What information did you newly discover about yourself in 
^ writing the -autobiography? 

% 2. Do. you .feel any differently about your life now? 

' 3. How does your autobiography and its facts differ from the report 
you prepared earlier during the dyadic capsule? How are ithe two 
papers similar? — ► 

k: What was the most difficult part of this assignment? Why?, 

A~3 Relevant and irrelevant . 

5. What criteria did you use to determine what to include/exclude 
from the autobiography? 

C-1 Basic Structures. 



6. What main Tdea did you try to express? 

7. What prganizational pattern did you use for the paper? Why? 
Secondary Competency: 

D-1 Narratives . 

8\ How was the narrative *'voice" you used in this autobiography 
different than that used -♦in the sketch of the famous person? 



D-2 Descri prions . 

9. What was awkward about describing yourself? 



/ 
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SPEAKl-NG -ACTIVITY: THIS I KNOW.. 



Primary Competencies Develope^d f V, 

B. Discovering Information. ^ * 

to 

1. Analyzing self as an informative source. ' ^ ^ , 

C. Main and Subordinate Ideas. ^ ^' 

I. Recognizing and-using bdsic structures (i.ntroduction, body, 
and conclusion; beginning, middle, and end). 

3. Recognizing and utilizing variable patterns of organization 
(chronological , logical , analogical , spatial , rank-order, 
cause-effect, etc.).*- 



D. The Korms of Informative Discourse. 
I. Presenting and -fol lowi ng narratives / ^ ' ^ ^ 

Secondary Competency Developed : 

E. Information Processing Skills. 

^ k. Evaluating the effectiveness of informative communication. 

Learning Objective : 

The 'Student will be able to organize and present a demonstration speech. 
Description of Activity : 

.Students wi I f l^repare and present a 3-5 minute informative or demonstra- 
tion speech on a topic they have personal -experience with. Students should 
use- the- self ^-report data developed in the *'self*' capsule for this speech.. 
The speech^ should require little. or noVesearcK. .Students should be required 
to present the speectj extemporaneously, from a sTiort outline. Provide a 
question-answer period to allow listeners to clarify information or ask for 
additional information'. i ^ 

Class Discussion Probes : 
Primary Competencies: ... 

B-I Ana lyzing Self . ^ 

f * 

K Why/how did you select this subject to present? 
2. Wh^ is it of special interest to^you? 
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' C-l B asic Structures . AND C-3 Patterns , 

, ^ 

^ 3. How did the s pe^^kep^'^el^ attention? 

Were any sections of ,the body of the speech un-necessary? 
Misleading? 

5. What form of organization was used? 

D-1 Nar^Fives. # 

■ ■ ■ t 

iG, Quickly summarize if a listener cannot do thi^, why? Is this* 
• J ' a Jistening problem? Delivery problem? Organizatron problem? 
Content pnoblem? ^ 

» 

Secondary Competency: 

* E-k Evaluating . ^ 

7. t/as the delivery technique^ffective? HoWT^ What did you 
learn* from the speech? 



I 
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LISTENING ACTIVITY: R UMORS CHANGE INFORMATION 

— ' ^ :: 



Primary Competency Developed : 

/ 

E. Information'Processjiig S'ki I Is. ^/ ' , ' 

, " ^ Evaluating the ef fectiven^ess of informative communication, ^ 
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Learn-ing Objective/ \ 



The student will be able to identify problems Fnhibiting communication 
on the part of a speaker or listener, 
j. Description of Activity* * ' * 

Set up the ''Rumor CI inic*\experience- 

Send /jve students from the room. Call one in at a rime. Tell the first 
student a story_ or incident. The first student should repeat the information 
as accurately and comp^letely as possible to the second person who enters. 
The same process continues until the 1 ast -^student tells the story to the class. 
Various students can be assigned, to each storyteller to note the bits of infor- 
mation each adds to or omits from the story. 
Class Discussion Probes : 

E-^ Evaluating . 

1. What happened? Why? 

% 

2. Who omitted' what iteifis? 

3. Why were changes made in the story? 

k. As a listener or storyteller, were you distracted by anything? 
What? What could you do to o>^ercome this? 

5. Wh$t are the implications in terms of listening? * 



0'^ 
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9th Grade , _ " "53^ 

I n forming 

Mass Coapun I cat ion 

GUIDE TO THE SCHOOL 

Focus of Capsule : 

The focus of this capsule is on the production of a guide to the school 
in the form of a videotape or radio production; the intended audience is new 
or incoming students. Through the process of producing the guide, students 
will gather information, organize, write, evaluate, and edit a cohesive, 
informative message. 

Overview of Activities : ^ , 

Students will first prepare and participate in interviews to gather in- 
formation for a guide to'ilhe school. '*"ThG?vi students wi 1 1 read a variety of t 
media scripts and storyboards to gain an understanding of how they should be 
written. Following the reading activity, the students will write their script 
and then produce it. SiQce the program will actually be used to orient new 
students td the school, emphasis in the final activity is placed on critical 
evaluation o,f the program by students and preparation of a slick final product 



1 
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LISTENING ACTIVITY; CONDUCT I NG. AN INTERVIEW 



Primary Competencies Developed : ^ 

A. Basic Analysis. ^ 

1. Analyzing the topics of informative discourse. 

Determining informative purpose (in the light of subject, 
audience, and occasion). 

3. distinguishing between relevant and irrelevant information, 

B. . l^iscovering Information. * ' 

2. Securir^ inforrnation from others. 
E. Information Processing Skills. 

1 . Summarizipg .. . / . * _ , 

2*, Initiating and responding to questions . 

3. Drawing i nferences from information. ^ ^ 

Learning Objective : 

Working in groups , .students will gather information through the interview 
process that will be used in the guide to the schocg^. 
Description of Activity : * * 

This interviewing activity fs part of the total process of producing a 
guide to the school for new students. 

Pre-interview stage: 

a. Determinine the* informative intent of the guide to. the school. * 
B> Indentify specific topics to be included in' the guide-. 

c. Identify interview sources for the information. 

d. Discuss sample interviews and how to conduct interviews. 

The Interview Assignment: - ♦ ' • 

Set up groups of 2-3 students. Each group will be responsible for gather- 
ing information on a'specific topic by interviewing one or more persons in the 
school. Before the formal interviews are conducted, the group wi careful ly , 
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prepare the Interview questions. +iave each group role-play the Interview 
before it takes place. Another group should listen to the mock inte rview < 
and help to evaluate the quality of the quest ions askfed, the listening 
behavior of the interviewers, and the quality of the clarifying and 'probing 
,^questions. When preparations are complete, the formal interviews will take 
place. — 

• r 

Class Discussion Probes: 



A-1 Topics . A-2 Purpose . AND A- 3 Relevant and Irrelevant . 

1. What is the specific purpose of th%guide to the school? 

2. Who is the intended audience? 

3. Given the purpose^nd the audience, what specific topics 
should be included in the guide? - For example, what does an 
incoming student need to know about the building? What does 
he/she need to khow about courses? What does he/she need to 
know about the administration, the counselors, the instructors 
and school activities?' 

B-2 Securi ng I n format ion . 

k. What are^the best sources of information for these topics? 

5. What interviews should be set up? 

6. What types of questions are appropriate fm^ an informative 
•interview? How are interviews conducted? What behaviors are 

appropriate for the intefviewer and interviewee? 

7. What kinds of non-verbal expressions are important to an 
interviewer? 

8. What kinds of non-verbal expressions must an interviewer be 
aware of in the person being interviewed? 

9. What difficulties did you encounter while trying to take notes 
on the answers your subjj^ct gave? 

10\ Can you develop a system of abbreviations which will help you 
take notes? 

E-l Summarizing . E-2 Quest ions . AND ^*E-3 I nferences . 

11. When will summarizing skills be important in the interview? 
Why? How should they be used? 
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12, During the interviews, how. effect ive w^re the listening 
-behaviors of the participants? What distractions did you 
have to overcome as a listener? 

13. Were clarifying questions used effectively? ^hen?"^ ' , 

\k. What probing q/estions vfere us.ed? How could they'be improved? 
Were the responses to the questions clear and .to the point? 

15. Was the information you received from the interview complete? 
What inferences did you drtw about the subject during^the 
interview? 



/ 
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READING ACTIVITY: WHAT'S UP DOC? 



Primary Competency Developed ; 

D. The Forms of Ihformative Discourse. ' 

k. Presenting and interpreting mediated and special forms . 
Learning' Objective : 

Af ter*Te3<ling film/ radio and/or TV scripts, and storyboards, students 
will be able to identify the major components of a media script and/or ' 
storyboards. 

Description of Activity : ^ ^ 

Collect a variety x>f If i Im, radio and TV scripts and storyboards. Have 
each student read at leastJswo different types of media scr ipts/storyboards . 
Class Discussion Probes : 

D-'* Mediated and Special Forms . 

1. How is a media script structured? What non-rfialogue information 
is included? Why? ' 

2. What kinds of instructions are necessary on ^storyboard? 

, S. What does a writer ©f a storyboard have to envision before 

begipftlng to write? 

^ k. How do instruct ions on a storyboard or script differ from those 
we have read previously? 

5. What assumptions do storyboard writers make about their readers? 

6. How w/fll you need to adapt to the technical ignorance of your 
group as you prepare your, script and storyt>oard? 
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WRITING ACTIVITY: PREPARING THE SCRIPT 




Primary Competency Developed : 
A. fiasic Analysis. 
^ 3. Distinguishing between relevant and irrelevant information. 
A. Distinguishing Ijetween fact and .inference . 

C. Main and Subordinate Ideas. 

1. ^Recoghizfng and using basic structures (introduction, body, and 

cone 1 us i on ; beg inning , middle, and end) . - 

2. Identifying main ideas in snessages as initiator and recipi 

3. Recognizing and utilizing variable patterns of organization 
(chronological , logical , analogical , spatial ; rank-order 
cause-effect , etc. ) . 

D. 'The Forms of Informative Discourse. 

Presenting and interpreting mediated and special forms . 
Learning Objective : 

Working-in groups, the students will write a clear, we 1 1 -organized script 
or storyboard that is appropriate for the genre they have selected for^he 
gu^e to the school. 
Descriptfon of Activi'ty : 

Set up writing committees that will collate, organize and present the in- 
formation gathered from the ititerviews. The information should be written 
with the medium througjx^ich it is to be presented in mind (i.e., if video- 
tape^is to be used, there s^bould be storyboard prepar^ion for camera instruc- 
tions; if radio is the medium, then the final scri pts. should be typed in 
capital letters for easy reading in front of a microphone). Rough drafts 

should *be approvd<i, by the group, and then final drafts- should be prepared. 

* ' f ' 

These final drafts should be proofread and treated like any material to be 
published. An edt tor-i"n-chief for the activity might also be selected. This 
student's duty will be to correlate all the interviews, arrange them in a 
meaningful fashion, and approve the final interview products. This same 
function can be accomplished by the class as a whole. 



class Discussion Probes f - • ' * \ 

A*3 Relevant and I t^relevarrt r . 

1. How do you declcle what to include in the program? 

k-k Fact and Inference . ^ 

f _ 2. What Information are you Including that Is based on inference 
^ ^ rather than fact?* What problems could this cau^e? 

C-1 Basic Structures . r *^ ^ 

3. How will the program be ' i ntroduced and concluded? What^' should 
, the introduction and conclusion do? 

4. Where does the introduction end and" the body of the program 

. begin? Are tfie trans i tJons between major parts. of the script/ 
storyboard ^andled sm'oothly? 

C-2 Main Ideas . 

5. 'What major ideas will be the focus of the presentation? What 

supporting detai ll' wi 1 1 be used to explain and/or clarify the 
main i(;leas? . Jl^ 

C-3 Patterns . 

6. What is the most effective form of organization for th^ main 
ideas? Why? - ' * 

0-^ Mediated and Special Forms . 

7. How do you put across in writing the enthusiasm or determinatic 
or involvement that the person interviewed fel^ about his/her 

- « ^ • job? 

'8, How do you correctly punctuate for emphasis so that a piece of 
written prose will become an effective piece of spoken prose? 

9/ What special media effects wi 11 .be used? How shpuld this be 
\7ncluded in the script? ^ ^ - 

10. Wer&<^ecial requi rerrteRts of the script or storyboard met? 
. ' ^ Can^ the guide be properly>roduced with, this script? 

11. What type of program format y/i 11 be followed? News broadcast? 
Si tuat ioiW:omedy? Documentary? ,^hy? 



/ 
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SPEAKING ACTIVITY: ON WITH THE SHOW 



• * 

Primary Competencies Developecj : ; . - . 

D. The^Forms of Informative Discourse. . * . • 

k. Presenting and interpreting mediated and special forms. 

E. Information Processing Skills. * 

A. Evaluating the effectiveness of informative communjcat ion 
Learning Objective : 



Students will use a script or storyboard to produce a well-organized, , 
clear, concise radio or TV guide to the school for new or incoming studeri^^. 
Description of Activity : ' • ' 

Set up production cofnni ttees . Help the' students to organize job descrip- 
tions and work assignments. A production supervisor and editing committee • 
should also be selected. The final product will be a radio or TV program 
that introduces new students to the school. When a preliminary guide is ^ 
completed, the class will view or listen to the program,^ Since the program 
will actual'ly. be used, students should be very critical in eval uat i ng -the 
program. Suggestions for change.s and final editing should .be thoroughly 

discussed. A screening of the final product for adminis^trators and faculty 

« 

members shoulci also be arranged. 

Class Discussion Probes : - * 

Mediated and Special 

1. What production equipment will be required? 

2. How will special effects be done? ^ ; * 

' 3, Who Will play "on camera" or ^'on mike" roles? How will they 
*be selected? What Criteria should be used to make the choices? 

E-A Evajuat ing . » 

Does the program fulfill its purpose? Wi U^xt year's fresh- 
t men find it usefuj? Why or why not? 

5. Is the program wel 1 -org^ni zed? Are main ideas and supporting 
details clearly identified?^ 

63' 
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Are any important Items missing? ^ • * . 

Do the pe,rformfers enunciate cl*early? Are th'eir actions and 
speech natural?' Do they .look the camera? 

Are there any ^sound or^camera problems? 

-What types of camera woi^ ji]ijgJ:»Tbe more effective? ' 
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transitions smooth? Is_the program unified? 

Are' special effects eff^tive? 

Are you proud of the program? How do you -t-h ^j^j^- the adminis- 
tration and faculty will react? •Will it app^Bto students? 
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, MASTER UST^ . ■ 

* ALTERNATIVE GURRICULUM DESIGN IN ENGLISH/COMWUNICATION FOR GRADES 9 AND 10^^ 

M* AFFECTIVE COMPETENCIES - EXPRESSING AND EMPATHIZING WITH FEELINGS 
.A.* Analysis , of Self and Others . 

1. Identifying the communicator's (self or others') atti tudes and ^values 

2. Determining , the communicator's \self or others) emotional stal;e ^ 

B. Analysis of the Situation in Which Feelings are Expressed 

1 . Inviting and recognizing the egression xxf feel '"^^ 

2. Evaluating the appropriateness of an expression of feelings 

3. Recognizing on exercising control when expressing feelings 

C. Communi.cating Feelings — " 
- 1 . Express ing and attending to feel ings 

2 Providing and interpreting non-verbal and graphic , empathic cues . 
3. Inviting and providing yerbal noQ-evaluat ive feedback 

k. Initiating, responding to, and anticipating questions about fee^in^ 

D. Responding Jo Feelings 

1. Providing and accepting e valuative feedback ^ . • 

2. Initiating and accepting the /express i orTW positive feel'ings about self 

V 

. ^ 3 InitiatVng^ and accepting the expression"^ of negative feel ings about self 
■• • • f s-^ " . • • ...^ , 



r. 



Stlf Grade 
Feeling 
IntrapersonaJ^ 

./ 

YOU ARE WHAT YOU FEEL 

Focus of Capsule: ^ ^ 



One goa^ of educat ion is to develop both the min^and the feelings. »This 
• area of feeling is often overlooked. Knowing^ understanding and 'cooimun i cat ing 
our fee'ffng^^is vital fpr indi^vi dual growth, fn addition, sfiari ng feel ings aids 
ma.King the conimunication act more corii(ifete. Before students can hope to success 
fully communicate their feelings to others, they need to be in touch with their 
own feelings. This capsule focuses on understanding the feeling s§lf. 

Overview of Activities : ' 

The activities are wide ranging. VarTous readings may include novel, short 
story, and p^ms. These readings help students see how people can experience 
and express fee/lings. Writing activities center on journal* wri ting which allow 
studen^ts^^ explore their feelings and how they communicate intrapersonal ly 
^ about their feelings. The speakihg and listening activities ^pand on the 
* journal idea and invite students to create oraf journals and nonverbal collages 
designed' to heighten awareness of how emotions are communicated.- 



READING ACTIVITY: OTHERS EXPRESS FEELINGS 



Primar y Compet ency Developed : * ♦ 
' ^ » , ^ 

A. Analysis of'Self and Others. ' , 

1. Identifying the communicator's (self or others) attitudes and values . 
Secondary Competencies Developed : 

r 

A. Analysis of Self and Others. 

2. Determining the communicator'^ (sel/ or others) emotional state . 
8. Analysis of the Situation in Which Feelings Are Expressed. 

1 . Invit.ing and recognizTng the express ion of feel ing. 

2. Evaluating the appropr i atene^s of an expression of feelings. 

i> 

D. R&sponding to Feelings. • . 

2. Initiating and accepting the expression of positive feelings about 
self. ^ 

3. Initiating and accepting the expressions of negative feel ings- 
about self. 

^ * 

Le^^arning Objective : * 

Students will learn to identify^ and interpret examples of se 1 f -reflect i orr 

in literature and recognize its importance as a characterizing device. 

♦ 

Description of the Activity : ^ * x 

The teacher may decide on a 'combination 'of or excerpts from the following 
suggested readings. Others yiay be substituted as the-^ teacher sees fjt. 
Possible readings: 




1 . Hucl!^eberry Finn 

2. Tom Sawyer , . 

3. Light in the Forest 
k. The Pigman 



5. Romeo and Juliet , . 



The students will read the literature of their or the teacher's chopsing. ( 
The selections demonstrate a wide span of emotions'*, many of which are self-ref lenitive 
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or intrapersonal / Major characters in these read! ngs react to a variety of 
situations, conflicts, and sattings* Some works could be usyi in combination; 
for example, Light in the Forest and Huckelberry Finn both center on young 
people facing a conflict of societal and personal values. Other literary com- 
binations are possible if students seem capable of tapping the pov/er of variable 
sources. 

Class Discussion Probes : 
-Primary Competency: 

A-1 Attitudes and Valued . ^ ' • ^ _ 

1. What feelings do the major/>characters express tc?»themsel ves? 




What values motivate these feelings? 

5. Are the feelings expressed to se 1 f, cons I s tent with those ex- 
Dressed to others? 

* 

Secondar. Corpetenc i es : ^ 
--2 Erotional State . 

.L. Wr.at is tb^e-^.otlona] state of the character when expressinq 
'^is/^er feelings tc h irn/hersetf ? hov: is the ,emot i ona 1 stat 
"ev'ealed? Wnat causes the enotional state? '^mm^ 

B - 1 Recog'ni 2 i ng -Express ion . 

V 

5. What do the characters who express^self feelings do to allow 
themselves to fie honest with themselves? To what extent do 

0^ ' the/ succeed?, 

B-2 Aoprfoci atenes*^.* ' ' 

6. What emotions and fee'l'ings expressed by specific characters 
surprised you? ( pi sappoi nted you? PJeased you? .Why? ^ 

0-2 positive Feel I ngs Nfti^D vp^-B Negative Feel i ngs ■ ' ^ 

7. ^ Hov/ successful are the^aracters in ^accept i^ng positive or, negative 



feelings about th^^se'lves? 
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^ WRITING ACTIVITY: * I AM A FEELING 



Primary Competency Developed : 

Analysis of the Situation in Which Feelings Are Expressed. w 

1. Inviting and recognizing the expression of feeling. 
Secondary Competencies Developed : 

B. Analysis of the Situation in Which feelings Are E;^pre>se^\^ 

2. Evaluating the appropriateness of an expression of feelings, 
i 3. Recognizing or exercising control when expressing feelings. 

C. Coovnuni eating Feelings. 



' J I 

3. Inviting and providing verbal non-evaluatjj/e f^dback . 
Learning Objectives : 

The student will demonstrate in writing the ability kio reveal personal 
feeling^ through direct and undirected journal ent'ires. ' ' 
[ Description of Activity : 
Pre-writing activities: ' ^ 

A. Reading- Act ivi ty above. 

B. Teacher .during the year has clearly explained the intent, and class 
guidelj^nes for journal writing. y 

C. ^The class can brainstorm and record on a chalkboard tne many possible 

experience^ that can stimulate a journal entry. Such obvious possi- 
bilities. are books, frii?nds, travel, experiences. Allov/ the students 
enough time (15 minutes) to fill the board v/ith ideas - or the tea;:her' 
can provide journal entry ideas. Suggested journal entires: . 



1. Incomplete sentences. 



a. When 

b. When 

c. When 

d. When 

e. When 

f. When 



am sad, I tell myself... 
am happy, I tell pfself. 
acKifeve in schofytTI* feel . . . > 
fai I , I feel . . . • 

do something to help someone^ I tell^myself. 
huft someone, I tell myself^.. ^ ^ \^ 



g. I get angry when..* * 

h. \ am sad when. . . • i • ^ 

74 . 



i. 1 feel lonely when... 

j. 1 am proud that I... * , 

k. I usually worry about... ^ • \^ 

^mml. V/rlte an 'M v^sh'* poem^ ' ^ ^vo^ 

3, React to situations like - How do I feel when my mom yells at me 
for skipping dinner? My best friend ignores me in the hall? I 
hear a bad rumor about a friend? My little brother ruins my 
favorite T-shirt? I "ace" a test... etc. 

A. Write an essay, "How I talk to myself." 

„_5: As^l^A a "my moods" pag e in jou r nal. The, studen t w ill a nalyze 

^ h is /fter 'moods - what they are, when they change, and why. 

6. In past six months or past year, what was your deepest and 

, 'strongest emotion? Record something of the occasion and stimulus 
ciTcumstances , but-mostly describe the feeding aS vividly as you 
can. > 

7. What is your most difficult ^Hng to express? Why? 

Notes: Student may want to Stiare some^of the journal entires with the class. 
Encourage this, but do not require it.P-^ — 

The teacher may want to .have students wri te ^journal entires daily during 

the entire "feelings" unit using tbese and other suggestions." ||- 

While i/1 class, students pick one of the items suggested in (c) and 
write for 5-10 minutes on any associations prompted by their^choice 
of stimulus. 

E. The next jay, with the aid of a selected recording, picture, slide, 
oral reading or combination of stimuli, the teacher will create a - 
free writing experience. Students will focus on the stimulus pro- 
vided ior about ten minutes. During this time, students should jot 
down notes, ideas, words, or sentences which occur to them as they 
/ listen, see, or respond to the stimuli provided. 

' ' > ^ '"N 

Students should feel comfortable exploring the experiences and develop- 
ing the ideas suggested during this free writing time. Late in the . 
*class hour or on the next day, one or several ideas should be 
lighted and developed into more focused, developed, students' writings. 
These "more developed" drafts should serve as another journa 1 ^entryV 
"The aim here is to prompt a writer's w*illingness to utilize many 
possible sources of ideas and to se? a "pattern!,; *of ideas in his/her 
• rough dnaft. This pattern may sugge5t a .des igh , purpose, and 'tone 
' " of a more or less* creative- response. Given th^ right stimuli, students 
^\ will write freely and will be surprised at the sheer number of words . 
produced. 
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The Writing Ass igfiment : 

Having had in-class time developing \^^ritten journal-gentries of a somewhat 
directed response, students are now challenged to select, their own stimulus and 
to develop an "undirected'* journal entry. This entry can focus on any feelings^ 
or' literary reactions that the student wants to express. 

The only d.irective is that the student *'talk" to himself/herself cnore 
concent rated ly in thi$ journal entry'. The intent of this assignment is to help 
students value the journal as a vehicle S*f important impressions, values, 

'atrtTtKies7''"and- new-fee4-i ngs . . 

Evaluation: 

Journal entries such as this remain ungraded. This is a required assign- 
ment,^and read confidentially by the teacher unless the student has requested 
otherwise. The pre-writin'g activity as described could probably be developed 
int6 a longer, more focused piece submitted for grading if a student so 
wishes. AJ I such offerings should of course be pre-read by a "buddy" system 
or small student editing group before being read by the teacher.. Again; special 
requests fpr student privacy should be an option.- 

Class Discussion Probes : , ^ 

Primary Competency: W - . ♦ * 

e-1 Recogn i zi ng-Express ion . . * 
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1. What stimulus helped you to write? Image, sound, touch, com- 
bination? . ' ' ' 

2. Which directed and undi rected possibi l.ities seemed to make you 
feel free, to express yourself? Why? 

3' What other kinds lof v/riting do you fe^l would a How you to express 
feelings about yourself or your motivations freely? 

Secondary Competencies,'* ' * . — • 

B-2 Appropriateness . • * o \ • 

k. What did you discover about yourself? Were you surprised?^ 
PleaselJ? 

5. Would you want to share your feelings as expressed with others? 



Control • 



6. Did you find yoursel f holdi ng back your feelings even though 
you were writing for yourself?* D*Id you not write something 
which you would like to have said? Why? 



Verbal Non-Evaluative Feedback . 

7. Did any- of your wri t i ng* respond to other things^ou had written? 
Is there an interr>al dialogue in your journal?^ls it suppor- _ 
-tive or critical? • t 



8. What did you learn about yourself? 

} 

r 



SPEAXING ACTIVITY: WHAT'S UP DOC? 



PxLnary Competency Developed : ; 

A. Analysis of Self and Others; 

2. Determining the c'ommunicatorJ-s.=-(self or others) emotional state . 
Secondary Competencies Developed : ^ 

A. Analysis of Self- and Others. 

1. Identifying the communicator's (self or others) attitudes and 
values . 

C. Communicating Feelings. ^ ^ 

k, Initi^af^ng, responding to, and anticipating questions about feeljngs. 

D. Responding to Feelings. 

1. Providing and accepting evaluative feedback . 

Learning Objective : , - 

The students will be able to verbalize thei \ f eel i ngs and reactions to 
personal experience, as well as the emotional states which evoke those' feel i ngs . 
Description of the Activity : 

Ask each student to-purchase (if the.school cannot provide them) an empty 
cassette tape. The assignment is to record 'an "oral history" or personal feel- 
ings for three days. The history should identify experi ences events , encounters 
that arouse emotions. 'Directions to students: Explain the experience as well ^ 
as your feelings before, during, and after. Try to explain how you felt and 
why. You may v/ant to provide a chronology oi|^your day's activities and your 
feelings during each acti-vityj your mood for the day and why you were in the 
mood; or you may.higMight particularly outstanding events. Do your oral his- 
tory a^he end of .ea'ch day. Do not l isten to the tape for 3 days. Then go 
back and listen. When ygu have finished listening^ answer the discussion 
questions on the tape. 



f 



\ 



Evaluation Note: Have the students turn in the tap^, but be sure to indicate 
that you will not listen to their tape if they don't want you 
to. You should listen to. their responses to the questions, • 
however. Since an essential component on. empath ic listening 
"is non-evaluative, this assignment should not be graded, 
pnTr" . ' however, each student should produce evidence of having com- 
LidfeL pleted the assignment. 78 



Class Discuss ion .Probes,; 
Primary Competency; 

A-2 Emotional State. 



1. Were you able to determine the emotional state the accompanied 
« the feel ?Y»gs^ that you noted on the tape? 

4 

2. Do you see any cause and effect relation'ship between that state 
and your feelings? 

3. How important was the event itself in determining the emotional 
state? 




Secondary Competencies:^ ' , ^ 



Arl , J\ttltudes and Values, 



\ 



^ k. What attitudes and/ or values determined the emotional states or 
feelirfgs tfiat accompanied your experiences? 

5. What patterns or regxHarities do you find in your responses? 
What do those tell you'about yourself? 

C-A Questions. - « 

6. What question^ are raised by yo ur r e c ord of your feelings that 
you would like to have answered? Wh9 could best answer them? 
Why? ^ . 

D-1 Evaluative Feedback . 

* 7. How did you feel as you were listening to .your tape? 

8. Are you satisfied with your responses? Why or why not? 
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LISTENING AGTIVITY: * THE LOOK IS EVERYTHING 



P r i ma ry Compe t"eRcy^"^De\7eTQped : 

C. Communicating Feelings. 

2. Providing and interpreting non-verbal and graphic , .empathic cues . 
- Secondary Competencies Deve Ipped : ^ 
B. Analysis of the Situation .in Which Feel i^g^ Are'\;!ip/essed . 

1 . Inviting and recogn i zi ng the express ion of feel ing. 
A. Analysis of Self and^Others. ^ 
^ 2. Determining the communicator's (self or others) emotional state . ^ 
Learning Objective : % " - . \ 

The students will identify and use non-verbal cues to express feelings.. 
Description of Activity : \^ 

,Tne students will listen again to their tapes from the previous activity. 
They will list any emotion or feeling cues that come from' voca 1 quality rather 
than from what is said. Erasing their tapes, they will then use them to record 
themselves using a nonsense word to express different emotions, for examples 
love., hate, anger, frustration, fear, joy, apathy. 

Students will then listen as a friend who knows tf^will list any physical 
characteristics which cue their feelings. Students will compare the friends 
perceptions with their own. Using pictures from magazines they will create a 
collage of their own physical expressions o.f emotions. Students may exchange 

tapes and collages and attempt to identify the emotions expressed^^ — 

Class Discussion Probes : 
Primary Competency: 

C-2 Non-Verbal and Graphic Cues ., 

1. What physical cues express feeling? Try to describe s^jecific 



cues that express speci 



ic ^emotional feeljngs? 



3. Do we all agree on this? Why or why not? 

3. What vocal qualities ari used to express fe«lings? Are these any j 
more' univeral than physical cues? 
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.A. Are some emotions more readily cue^? Why? 

iave ydu ever experienced a contradiction between eipotioqal 
intent of words- and the emotional intent of vocal and physical 
jiehavior? Which do you believe? Why? 



Secondary Competencies: 

B-1 Recogn i z i ng- Express i on . 



6. How are physical and vocal non-verbal cues important in ^ 

inviting expression of feeling?. In interpreting expression of 
feeling? In which are they fpost -important? Why? 

A-2 Emot ional State . ' v 

' 7. fAre some emotions more readily cu€3T\ Why? *' 

" 8. Mave you ever experienced a contradiction between emotional 

intent of words and the emotion^ intent of vocal and physi-cal 
behavipr? Which do you believe? V/hy? 



a. 
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9th Grade ' , "7^- 

Fee 1 1 ng 



Sometimes two makes one 



Focus of Capsule : , I 

^Relating to' impor^tant^^hers like friends, parents, and teachers engages 
quite naturally a host of emotions. Ninth graders are tryipg out new feelings, 
new patterns of dialogue. as avenues of*seeing onese,l f and seeing others-^ The. 
capsule^iM focus on a number of familiar areas-^ concern for young,.people 
such as developing loyal i ties and new friendships, sharing feelings or more." 
-^time with someone else. 
Overview of Activities: • , r. ' ."^ 

-The reading offers chances for students "to cons i,der the many forms of 
"togetherness^^ that emerge in friendships,. Students will write a letter, of 
feeling experienced for anyother. The speaking and 1 i sten ing act i vit ies will 
in'^olve students in dyadyc situations where, f ee 1 ings are being expressed -ai^^ 
non--eva Ipat i ve responses are required. Students wi 1 in"ole'-play a dyadic inter 
action where feeling? are expressed and responded to. 



WRITING ACTIVIiy: , FEELING^C0(1ES .FIRST ' 



Pr^jgar^' Competency Developed : 

' f ' ^ 

. C» Communicating ffee'lings. 

' I. Expressing and attending t9yfefeningsi 
Secondary Competencjes Developed^ : * 'v 

» C Cdmrnunicatiog Peelings. ^ . , * ' 

Initiating,'- responding to, and ^anticipating questions about feelings. 




A. 'Analysis of Self ^and, Others. • . ' 

^ 2. determining ^the communicat.or ^s (^elf or others) - emot iooal state . 
LeaVjrlTrgx Object i ve' f / 

The students will delRohstrate abi 1 i ty" to reveal personal/feel ings an^d 

ideas throug^i letter writing, • - - . 

* f I' ' . ^ . • 

Description pf Activity : ... * , 

Pre-Writing: " * ^ a. ^ 

' ^K_T^i.nk of a frie^nd yob have. . Rather th^n saying simply that 'W'get 
, ^ along,'' wbat' character i sties or qualities of this friendship ^make 

it different -from other t.ies \ou have?* ' - . 

' 2. How is this f ciendship dl ffeFenli|!haa^hei*s yog have^ .^OV/ [s. i t 

the same? » ' . - / ' . 

V 3, Jot down some icjeas in response to these qt^stions. Take ten / 
/ ^ ,m^inute5 'tc5. do. th4s'. \ . ' ^ . .\ • ^* . .-^ 

' / i^.*^' Based on. your notes, write a ^sentence or two which may help ypu^^t 
1^ -starred for your wrTt-ing assignment. ' ' r ' - ' * * \ 

Xla5,^f Wri t i'ng As.s-.ignment : ' ' , ' ' • ^/ * 



Here tfife^ student task: ^ 

1. Audien^: Choose someone wkh whom. you want to expres*s. some feeling 
towardj^,^ ^.his can bej a family member, friend, teacher, or someone 
Jiving far away. •In picking your audience^ mak<p sure you choose , 

^ ^"someone who wouJd" list* to you and ^Jjkohe who you feel strongly 
' about " or .v/i th wfiom^ydu .have shared im^Sn-tanti emot ions. ^ \ 

2. Subject: Define^r i 1 lustrate^y^lijt ^^^1 '"^Q- ^ Use examples, quota- 
ti^cms/^shared experienced ^(^'remem^ when '.. . or .any .ideas which . 



wri]' clarify just what you mean.* 



.3* ^CQas'iotK, Let a special occasion or, time of year help you. This 
/ may b^^T anniversary- fcf your friendship, -a ^season like Chrjstmas 
^y^^New Y^rs,. or 'someone.! 'b1 rthday^, maybe even yours. T' 
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occasions when It*s easier to write about a special feeling than 
at other less e^jcitlng^times. "Special events like a football 
game, dance-^ or other school activity are the. times when $hared 
. /"^^ feeUng^ and friendships actually beg,in or develop. Let the 
occasion help you define your feeling. 

c 

k. Format:. .You may use<.a *' letter to a friend'* format. An informal*, 
conversational letter may b'e thi! best means for you to say cocn- 
*x g*fortably .something about your relationship..- ' ♦ 

Another possibility is a tfiree paragraph essay defining your feeling 
'^nd then offering your audience en9ugh examples*, incidents, or 
, ^ i 1 1 ustrat ions -so that the qualities of your feeling or friendship 
a r^ clear Remember: CKoose someone you know who* 1 1_2' sten to 
your .ideas. And^ explai^n. feel ings deeply felt and shared. 

*: Post -Writing Activity: 

Students should^e encouraged to share their written expression with at 

leas£ t^^o others in class. The teacher will need to assess the ^'comfort level'^ 

of students asked to share their definitions or letter§. Editing and proof- \ 

'reading should be a part of tfiis dyadic^hari^ng. In addition^ student writers ^ 

should receive comment on the claiji ty , un i ty , devel(3tpment and power of their 

ideas. 

Class Discussion Probes: ' * > . 

Primary Competency: — . " • 

C-1 Express i ng-Attend i ng' . , , 

,1. Do you ffnd it difficult to express your feelings ak^out someone 

to them? Could you"" share the, letter with the person itTs written, 
for'without being uncomfortable?^ Why? - . , 



Do you fee 1^ you have the writing skill's to^'communicate what-^bu 
really feel? If not, what do' yoy feel is lacking?* 

• <• ' 

Secondary CompeJtenci"es : ^ o . . * ' 

* ^' ' ' 

Z-k Quest ions . ^ 



3. R^ead your letter darefully. If you were Vecei ving . i t , what 
' ' questions would you want to ask of th6 writer? ^ 



' if 



A-2<- Emotions State. 



0. What emotio^n*underl ies the feelings expressed in your letter? 



- • Would this emotional ^state be evident to the addressee?'* 

1 > , ■ .... 



^ READING^ ACTIVITY: IT TAKES 



(two 



. Prin/ary Competency Dgve^oped : . 

B, Analysis of the S i tuat ion' i n Which Feelings Are Expressed., . . " 
1 . I nvi t ing and recognizing the expression- of feel ing . f 

. Secondary Coropetencies Developed : ' ^ . - * 

A. Analysis of Self and Others..^ » , . 

1. . Identifying the^commi^nicator 's (self or others) attitudes and ^ 
values . . ' - 

Determining the communicator's (sel'^S^r others) emotional- stat^ . 

C. Communicating Feelings. 

k. Initiating, responding to, and anticipating questions about 

fee.l i ngsr. — ' - ^ ' 7 ^ - ~ 

0. Resj^bnding to Feelings. * - 

-* 1. Rrovidiag and accepting evaluative feedback . 

Learning Objective : • . . 

•The s^'tudent^ will respond ?o 1 i terature.j n any form, from an^ ciilture^, by 
sharTng vicariously the feelings of the cjiarsTTer/author . - * ^ 

Description of. Act i v-i ty : - - ^ I 

The" teacher will select examples dfs, J i tprature in which dyadic feel i'ngs 
play a^ significant part. Dandelion Wine^ by Ray Bradbury is packed with such 
' dyadic situations, fh particular the friendship of two boys growing up. The 
jj^number of settings and. dialogue excerpts useful for t^ching'pi^rposes" is quite 
xlear.^ Students^ can read this novel and enact as well as discuss significant, 
> ^arts. Many pass^ageS ^ end t^hemsel'ves to reading aldlid with feeling. 
/ Class DiscussVc^ Probes: s ' . ' I 

( -T" • ■ ' ^ 

. Primary Compefency 



. aB"J Recogni/ing E-xpression^ * 1^ 



(" [ 1. Find'^ passage from the novel (v/ork of fiction^ which expresses 
\^\ strong feelings. Share it witji the c^lass by reading it al^oud. 

2. How are. th'e^'Teel ings revealed? . / 



-ya- 



* 3, How are the two characters J nvolved |n the feeling Situation ^ 

alike and/or jdifferent? Does this r^ult in di f f erent ^approaches' 
to\ expressing feelings? 



Secondary ^Compet^cies^ 

A-1 Attitudes an d Values . 

.h\ ' What^ values uriderly the fee^ings of the member of the dyad? 
A-2 Emotional State. - ^ . 

= ' 4 . 

5. Do both member's of the dyad seem emotipnally stable by your 
standards? WT^ or why not? , 



C*-^ (^uest iojiLS . ' \ 

6. ^hat questions would you ask the^aracters ^out their feelings? 

D-1 Evaluative feedback. • • ' , > 

\ ^ ' '"1 ' 

7. >k)w does the fi/st character respond to' the feeling expressed by 
^^U)e other? Does this response seem justified? ^ ■ 

8. How would yoCj respond to the person expressihg feeling if^you 
' w'^re^askpd td"<Jo so i-n an evaluative v/ay? ♦ ^ 

• * ^ 



V 



J. 
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>TENING/?(c.TIVITY: . ^tT:A> 



r 



LISTENING/ACTIVITY:. WMT ^A MILE IN HY SHOES 
Primary Competency Deveioped : - - ^ 

B. Analysis ,oi the Si^tuation in Which FeeJ^gs Are Expressed.. 
- . 1. Invliing and recognizing the' express ion of feeling. 

Secondary • Competenci es Developed : ^ ^ ' . 

B: Analysis df the Si^tuatiorr in Which Teel in^s Are Expressed.' ^ 
3. * Recognizing or exerci'Sing control when expressing feeljpgs. 

C. Communicating Feelings. 

* 2. Providing -and inte.rpret.i ng non-verbal and gra^^hic , emp^thic cues . 

3.- Inviting and providing verbal non-evaluative feedback, 

^ Learn 1^19 Objective : * r . - • • . 

':The student will learn about and 'develop empathic listening skills. 

Descripthon of Activity: , . ' > * 

— — * 

4 -A. The teacher plays a- recording (on tape) of tyo poems ,^"P lease Hear "St 
li^ What I 'm/Not saying" and'Hugh Prather's 'M Am Afraid of^ YoCir Sijence." • " 

B. Teacher plays a Recording of the following message taken from Why Arn 
\^ * I Afraid To Tell You Who I Am? \ . \ 

- ^ ^ Gut-level communication (emot ional, openness and .honesty) must never 

imply a judgment of the other. 1 am simply not mature enough to ^ 
enter into true friendship unless I realize that } cannot judge Jt he 
intention or motivation of* another. I must be humble a||J sane enough 
to bow before the complexity and mystery'of a human being. ' I f -I 
' judge you, I have only revealed my o^/n i'mmaturity and ineptness for ^ * 
friendship. / • , ^ • 

' Emotional candor does not ever Vmpl.y a jjudgment of you. In fact-, it 
* , , even abstains from any judgmertt^of myself. For example, if l^/ere 

to say to you, "I am ill at- ease with you,'^ Vhave been emotionally . 
hpnest and at the same time I have not impl ie^in* the least ti^at it^ 
is youf fault that I am i 1 1 at ease vyith you. Perhaps it is my own 
inferiority-complex or my exaggerated coBcept of 70ur intelligence. 
^ 1 am not saying it is anyone's fault, but simply giving a report of 
' my emotional reaction to you at^ this time. ...It would profcably be 
most helpful in most cases to' ^preface out" gut-level communication with 
some kind of disclaimer to assure the other that there is no't judg- 
ment implie*d\ I mright begin by saying. "I don*t know why thi 5,>>bothers 
• ' me, but it does.*. I guess I 3m jus^t hypersensitive, and I really don't . . . 

mean to imply that it is your .fauslt, but I do feel hurt by what you • 
a^ saying*"^^ ' ^ ' v ^ ^ 
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vOf coursfe the main thing is that there is Tn fa ct no judgment. If 
I am in the habit of judgi/ig the intentions or motivations of another, 
I should try very hard -to outgrow this adolescent habit. I simply . 
win notTbe able to disguise my j^udgments, no matter how many dis- 
claimers INijake. • 

On the other hand, i f I am really mature' enough to refrain from such 
judgnlents, this t^o will eventually be apparent. If I really want *to 
know the t.ntention or motivation or reaction, of another* there i^ only 
Qne way to\find out: - I must ask. - . 

Teatrher plays a recording of-v^he followiA^ statements: 

1. -. I wonder if I ought to start Iqpking for another job. . They're- 

reorganizing the ccSnpany, and what v/ith drop in business and^all 
• maybe this irone of the jobs they'll cut back on. But if my 
boss finds out I'm looking around, maybe he'll think I don't like_" 
it here and let me gb anyway. 

2. That's really a beaut i fu 1' dress 1 Whe^e'd you get it? 

3. I said I'd do the collecting for him, but I sure, don ' t feel like 
i t . But \ owe him a favor so I guess ,i ' 1 1 Have to do, it. 

4. Pve got a report dua'^tomorrov/, an exam the next day, rehearsals 
every ni^|3u this week,* and now a meet i ng ,th i s .afternoon . I 
don't think I can even fit in eating', and this has been gaing on 
a 1 1 non t h . • , r * " 

. . • J 

5. J can't understand why they*haven't written. They've never been 

gone this long without at least a card; and I don't even know hov^ 
to get in touch with them. 

6. Thanks-for a great evening. The dinner was* fantastic, so was the 
party. Let's do it again. * 

7. My daughter got str^ignt A's this year and the high school has a 
reputation for being very hard. She{Is a n^tur^al student. * But 
sometimes" 1* wonder if sh^ isn't all books. J v/^sh I could helj 
her gjEt interested in sc^ething besides studying. 

8. Bdy, the teacher t^lls us he'll mank off 'on our grade- every time - 
' we're late, bift it doesn't seem to .bother him v/hen heSfcomes; in ' 

late. He must figure it's his pri^i-lege. - ^ , 

9. I worked up the v/hole stOdy r did al L the studying, the compiling, 
•*the writing. It was my idea in the first place.'^^ But he td«ped' . 

it into the head office with h-is' name on-it, and he got the 
. credit. " * , • 

-r J . ' 

I donlt know whether I 'm doing a good job or not. She^nqver ^ 
tells me* if f'm doing well or need^to work harder. I sure^ hope 
she Mkes my work. ' ' * ' 

She believed everything he said about me. She wouldn't .even listen 
to my side^- just started yelling at me.* 
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12. Look-r^e*ve gone over and over this. The meeting could have been 
over an hour ago yf we hadn't gotten. hung up on this one point. 
If we can't make a decision, let's table it and move on. 

* * '(Statements should be recorded wlXtl^ttention to acting and using 

y proper inflection and eJnphasis.) Students ^teuld write on a sheet 

of .paper the' number of each statemetit and then any anrf aJl feelings . 
you think you hear in the , statement. JVrfte only fee [\i ngsy not content. 
When all are. finished compare answers in triads or dyads. V ^ 

? Class Piscussion P robes : 

^ • . / . 

Primary Competency: 

B-1 Recognizing E>rpression . 

j^l : What do the poems say about li'stening,v self disclosure and 

^ friendship? . ^ ' ♦ 

^ 2. Hov/ doe-s a friend listen? 

3. Describe your best friend as a list^Jpr. 

H- How would your best friend describe you ^s a listener? 

5- What is the main idea of tjpe Powell selection? 

• =-6l^ How does it apply to listening behavior? 
^ *■ • * . • 

7.. Does Vour fnend have the qualities of empathic 1 i stening implied 
in this se)ec£ion? / 

8. -On what do you^ b^se your closest friendship? Why? 

9. Vhat is empathy? ^ ^-^^^ 
Secondary Competencies: 

. ^ t B-3 Contrbl . ' . " ^ 

10. What kind of control need a good listener exercise? 

* I /' , . • 

11. Is recognizing control in g speaker an important par*t of good 
listening? What can you Iqatp^from it? 

11-2 Non-Verbal *and G<t^apr)ic Cues. . ' . 
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12. How Is Vfatchtng a part* of -1 istening? • ' • 

13. Uhat-must ybu listen for besi^s content or Word meaning. 
C-3 . Verba ly Non-Eva luat ive Feedback . ' - ^ %. ' % 

14. Whatman you do to encourage a person, to speak by showing that' 
you ^re 1 i stening? 

• 



8'J 
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■ SPEAKING ACTIVITY: EXPRESS YOURSELF; I A(KEPT YOU 



' .... . ' • 

Priinai;^ Competency • Deve I oped ; • « 

C. Communicating Feelings. s 

1. Expressing and attending to feelings. ^ - ' ♦ 
Secondary Competencies Developed : 

' B. Analysis of the Situation in Which Feelings Are Expressed. 

2. Evaluating the appropriateness of aa express i on of feelings. 
^'3/ Recog-nizing or exercising control when expressing feelings. 

C. Communicating Feelings.' 

3. Inviting and providing verbal non-evaluative feedback . 

^ Lear-nt;n^ Object i^v^e^ „ * — - ^- ^ . ^, 

Students v/i 1 1 express feelings accurately but nbn-evaluatively. 

Description o f Act i>;^i ty : ' 

In dyads; have students rol^play situations where two people have emotions 
to "express. Eadh dyad should role-play a different situation, different • 
relat,ionships,-etc. ProvijJe the dyad with information dfe^^the^epple 'and 
their relationship as well as the situation that th^y f ind, ^ftiSsTlv-es in. The 
tey here is to have students correctly express- thei r fee^ngs without, being 
critical of the other^erson. ^ ^ ' ^ 

♦ For e)?ample: 

• Art teacher/student. ' - * . 

Sitaation: Art teacher lets students do-some drawing on the floor. S/He 
1 is called out of "room for awhile, only to find students^ screwing around 
and the room is a mess. The principal walks^^n. When -s/l^ leaves, the 
• teacher decides to,expr-ess his/her feelings... \^ 

Best' f-r iends . 

, ' Situatiorj': One- of the friends has just broken up with girl or boyfrietwJ. 
After expressing to friend that s/he still cares for this person, the 
jilted one finds out that'best friend has agfeed to go out with the "ex." 
\ "They run into each other after school. • ■ • 

. . Parent/teenager. ' ' ' ' ► , ' 

Situation: Teenager asks parent to us<}l(^e car on" Fri day night . Parent 
says fine. On Friday, pa^nt has an extremely hard day; other car breaks- 
dowH so parent, forgetting- teen's request takes car to meeting and is so 
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^ — 

lat>e returning hofne that teen has to ca]l someone else for a ric}e. *1lhey 
^see each other the next day. . • ' 

Boy/gi rl friend. J ^ - 

Situation: Girl has helped, boy write a tere/^aper. She spends long hours 
and has helped* a great • dea 1 . , 

Class ^Discussion Probes : 

\. C-r Express i ng/At t end i ng* . 

1. Did persons ''express true emotions/feelings? 

2. - Did thjey attend to the feelings/of the other party? How do 

you know? ^ \ 

3. Did the parties understand each others feelings as a result of 
interaction? 

B-2 Appropriatenjsss. 



k. Were the parties successful in not criticizing one another. 

5. Was there any evident hostility? 
B-3 Control , 

6. Was there evidence of either party exercising self control 
avoid criticism?" Did it negatively affect the expression of 
'feel ing? , ^ , 

C-3 Verbal Non^Evaluat ive Feedback. . 
' ^ 

7. What did either party do t(j give the other an opportunity to 
respond non-evaluati vely? 



1. 



9th Grade 
Feel.ing 

■oup ' - • 

JOIN UP 



'llgal^ Group 



Focus of Capsule : 

Whether we belong* to a^lub, team, or a small group [favlng common interests 
very often we ne^ ^to share our^ concerns , aur 4'eelings within such groups. Be- 
cause our attitudes and emo(^.ons can influence the' group's mood or accomplish- 
ments, it*s important to ^'air'^ strong feelings. No group can stay intaci with- 
out a healthy, honest voi ce^g iveh ^to feelings of each member. All of us know 
that things left unsaid can(]be^as^harmf u1 as those expressed. Being direct, 
open, and honest in a small group setting means communicating ideas and feelings 
Because the family is probably the most important small group to which we belong 
this'capsule focuses on expressing and attending to feelings within the family. 
Qverviev/ of Activities : 

Reading about family interaction, as seen 'i^i the novels suggested 'gives 
students a sense of the possible ways people choose to share feeljngs. Coopera- 
ting in group writing suggests to students the brainstorming power of the small 
group and-the motivating impetus of the group process for other writing tasks. 
> Role-playing effective expression, of feelings within the family and practicing 
them at home lead to an opportunity to li'Sten for empath i c ^responses . 
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READING ACTIVITY: WHAT'S IN A GROUP? 



Primary Competency Developed :, 



D. Responding to Feelings. ' . / . 

1. Providing and accepting eva 1 uat i ve * feedback . - - 
Secondary Competencies Developed : 

B. Analysis of the Situation in Which Feelings Are Expressed. 
\ A Invi-t ing and recognizing the expression of feel ing. 
^ C. Commtinicating Feelings. 

2. Providing and interpreting non-verbal "and graphic , empathic cues . 
Learn ing Object i ve : ' # ^ * - ^ - , 

After reading a novel or play wherein failure to communicate feelings 
with\i*n a family causes tension, the students will explain how such tensions 
might^^flave been avoided by providing or accepting- evaluative-feedback. 
Description of Activity : 

The teacher will provide the students with a selection of books in which ' 
fanily tensions and problems are caused by a failure on the part of family mem- 
bers to commuR^i cate^ feel i ngs . T he s^ books might include Dinky Hocjc^r Shoots' ^ 
Smack, Death of A Salesm^ , and The Glass -Menagerie . Each student will choose 
and ead a selection, in small groups of students choosing the same book, a 

V 

discussion should center, around the discussion probes. ' , 

Class Discussion Probes: ^ 

^ f 

Primary tompetency: I 

D-J Evaluative Feedback. 




1. Do you feel that the chcfracters in your book would be receptive 
to evaluative feedback if it were offered? ^ 

2. What would have to happen to make this possible? 

3-' What problems come about because of a failure to communicate 
feel ings? . • 
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Secondar/ Competencies: ^ ' - * ' , ^' 

B-1 Recognizing Express!^ . 

k. Does any member of the family portrayed in your book makeNany' 
attempt to express his/her feelings in a nonrevaluati ve way? 

'5. Does any' character seem'to feel that some cxDmmunicati on of^ 
feo^irw's would be desirable? 

r 

^6. Whichi character do you believe is mostly to blamfe for a lack 
of cbmmuni dat i on? ^ ^ 

7. What steps would >^u recommend for each character , to improve .the 
» * lack of communication within'the family? ^ " 

C-2 Non-Verbal and Graphic Cues . . . ' • 

' 8. Does any character give any non-verbal cues which ought to be 
recognized by another famiJy member as a cry for help, or an 
appeal to listen? 
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WRITING ACTIVITY: DQING IT TOGETHER 



Priroary Competenby Developed ; 

C4 Communicating Feelings. • " . 

» 

1 . Expres'sing and attegdi ng to feel i ngs . , 

Secondary Competencjes. Developed : / • . 

A. Analysis of Self and Others. \ ' 

p. Identifying the communi'cator' s (self or otKers) attitudes and 
, ' values. 



2^ Det-ermining the communicator's (self or others) emotional state . 
B. Analysis of the Situation i^n Which Feelings Are .Expressed. 
9 1 . Inviting and recognizing the -express ion of feel ing.'' ^ 

3. T^ecognizing or exercising control when expressing feelings. 

^ / . • ' ^ 

. * C. CommunicatiQg Feelings. ^ 

2. Providing af/d i ntet'pret i ng non-verbal and 'graphic , emp'athfc cues . ' 
k. Initiating, responding to, and anticipating questions about fee1i,ngs.. > 
Learning Objective ; , ' 

The student v;i 1 1 contribute to a small group writing project that will 
examine the ideal communication pattern within one, kind of small grou^ - the 
. . fami ly . 

^ O^scriptt-on of Activity : \ ' ' • 

.V This writing w^l occur mostly in xlass in groups of students. Each ^ 

- student is responsible to the group for the creatTon^^'^s^^^^P^ of at 

least three sentences into a unified paragraph or two summarizing the*'MdeaP' 

family from the ♦standpoint of communication of fee^l i ng^^^roup writing • 

, - accompl ishes several alms: ^. ^ ' , " „ 

.1. It motivates the reluctant writer and a.ssures hfm/her some 6rrten o| , • 'j 
v;riting success. • ' s. , i 

2. -It taps .the natural creativity of a small group. . ' 

• ' » i ' . # 
.'3. It suggests to students that others have worthwhile^ ideas worth in- 
corporating into a Stummary .statement-4 . ' ' ' _ * 
' " ' ' • , ^ * • ' . v-r. ' / 

^) ' 'k* It reflects some of the-flynami^ interactive skills and phenomena . *• ^ 
ERXC ' ^^^^ ocCDr iTV smart! --gr oups — >oth real and' literary.^ * • ; - 



The teacher"calls forewords or phrases ^suggested by the "ideal family"c 
cept - about .ten wdfds should be eri^u^h^^a^ 

tloss are certainly e^nc^^i^^d . Students are then asked ^to use any of the 

words iny^creating 2-3 sentences aimed at depicting- the most dominant impre^i 
, ' ' - \ ' ^ . ' ' ^ 

or feelings about groups as experienced in this unit, 

^ . . * ' ^ <^ • • 

• Then^ in groups of four or five, student will attempt to merge cormiefits 

\^to one or two paragraphs having unity, coherence, and development'. 

Edfting and discussion of .i.deas -should be tiooe in class. The teacher^ 

will assign each grbup a leader who will moderate the "sentence contributors" 

and read aliDiJd to^ the entire class the "group- theme." ^ 

Class D?scussion Probes ^ . , ' ^ ^/ , 

Primary^ Competency: • - ^ , - ' . ^ 

C-] Express inq/Attendir^g^ ' * . ^ . 

1. How* do the written p^p'ers '.recommend- thaJ: families express 

•feelings? Attend to" them? ^ . , , » ' 

Secondary Competencies; ; ^ - ' 

(in each case thVprobe 1 ^to 'determi ne whetl^er th^ student papers have in- 
cluded ^ coTipetencOsP^rfof an idea commJrf i cat ion- s i tuat ion in a familyj 

^ . A-1 Attitudes and Values . . . ' .-^ ' ^^'^ . , 

^ ' • - •■ . ^ ^ 

, , 2; How can som^^e Identify the communicator*^s''atti tudes -an^ . 

vaTues? ' " - ^ 

*, - • * ' . ^ - * , 

A-2 Embtional State. 

^ ' "3. Were, yocu* able fro determJae the communicator's emotional, 

'state? . Hgv^? . ' / ^ v 



B-f -Recognizing' Expression- ;' 

Wh^t sugges^io|s*dJd,the^^papers give' to help;.fami Ues LnVi^te 
and recognize the compression of feeling?'^. 



3-1 'ControJ. 



5. What are some suggested^ways to recognize- or exerci se^^ control 
when expressing feeling? 



On 



Non-Verbal and .Graphic^ Cues . 

6. What does the paper say about prcJfcid i ng non-verba 1 ^mpathlc 
cues? ' * ' ^ 
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SPEAKING ACTIVITY: EXPRESSING FEELINGS WITHIN^ FAMILIES 

Primary Competency Developed : 

C. Communicating Feelings. ^ 

I • Express i ng and attending to fee I i ngs . ' 

Learning Objective : i 

/ '« 
The student'will role-play and then practice in his/her own. family environ- 

ment effective techniques for express i ng ^and attending to feelings. , 

Description of Activity : 

Each group should role-play family situations brought' to the group by 

group members. Each student should have the opportunity to play "parent" in a 

role-play situatioi^ Through the role-play exper ieriJGe^ students can t>ry 

several stVategles for expre^ting^ feelings in ^ family situation. Emphasis 

should be placed on honest, non-evaluative expression of feelings within the 
s * 

family. The group should select one situation and prepare a short "drama" to 

^' » *■ »■ 
giv6 to the class that recreates the event and suggests a successful resolution 

o^ the communication problem. \ 

As a "homework" assignment, each student should be required to practice 
honestp, non-eva luat i ve^express ion of feelings at home and to discuss communica- 
tion problems within their family with parents and siblings. The group can help 
to create these discussion questions. After this experience, the group should 
prepare an o'ra 1 report that summarizes members' experiences *and their reactions 
to the experience. • ' 

Clas^ Discussion Probes :; 

< 

C-1 Express i ng/Attendi ng > ^ • 

1. How do you usually express, feelings in your family? What reactions 
do parents and siblings in youn family usually have? 

7 ' ■ ' ' 

2. What problems are created by /express i ng your feedings to parents 
or s i b 1 i ngs? 

> '* 

3. Who can you commun.icate with most easily in your family? |t / 

4. Why is" it difficult to share- feei i ngs? \ 



Can you empa^thize with^your parents? Why or why not? What does 
this mean? Do they empathize with you? 

Do your parenjts openly express affection for, one another? How? 
How mucK. do you self-disclose to your family? 
What role does trust play in your family? ^ 

As you worked on your role-play activity, which strategies seemed 
to be most effective? \^hat happened? ^ . . * 

What is there about the fargily as a group that makes it unique? 
What kinds 9f communication behaviors and problems result from 
the uniqueness of the family group?' 
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^ ^ LISTENING ACTIVITY: L.ISTE^| MY CHI LDREN ^ 

Primary Competency Developed : 

D. Responding to Feelings. 

1. Providing and accepting evaluative feedback .- 
^ Secondary Competency Developed : 

B. Analysis of the Situation in Which Feelings Are Expressed. 

1 . I nvi t ing and recognizing the express ion of feel ing . 

2. Evaluatina th^ appropriateness of an expression of feelings. 

3. Recognizing or exercising control whfen expressirig feelings. 

Learn i ng QbjecM ve : • • - 

The student will attend to the responses h/she receives to a nc/n-evaluat i ve 
• * ' • • 

I * .ft* % 

expression of feeling sufficiently to be able to discuss them in relationship 

to affect competencies. 

Description of Activity : ' \ . 

Each .student is to make a non-evaluative express-^on of feeling in his/he^^ 
family situation about something important^to him/her, but previously un- 
expressed. The student should be sure^ to understand the proper techniques be- 
fore attempting this; Thfen h/she listens carefully to the responses (perhaps* " 
"attends" is a better word-as it invoWes more than simple listening) so that 
*^/he will be able to respond to the following discussion probes. 
Class Discussion Prpbes: 

. a — ^ 

Primary Competency: 

• < ^ • 

D- 1 Eva 1 ua t i ve Feedback . 

— * 

1. Did you receive any evaluative feedback in respoipse to your non- 
evaluative expression of feelings? What? 

2. How did you feel about that response?' Did you express these 
feelings? 

Secondary Competencies: ' , |. * * 

B-1 Becogntzing Expression . 
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) 3' In what sense does an expression of feeling influence an 

■J-U() 



invi tat ion|^to express feelings? > 
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B-2' Appropriateness ^ ^ ^ ^ * W 

k. ^)id you regard the* responses you received to your expression of 

feelings as appropriate? Why? How would you prefer to have been ^ 
received? * . * ' 



' 5- Did anyone suggest that. your expression of feeling was inappro- 
priate? Why? Do you agree? ' " 

r 

B-3 Control . ' ^ ' , 

4 

6. Did either you or any member Qf your family exhibit evidence of 
control of feeling in this situj^ion? 
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9th Grade "9^" 



Feeling ' . - " ' 

Public . ' ' • " > « ' ' 

Reeling - something more than 

Focus of Capsule : ^ . • 

Th\s unit. centers on the larger contents of an '^extended" family^ a 
community, onels coun^try or culture. StuiJents will discover that many 
^-acceptable forms of written and spoken expressions can 'show deep feelings and 

^ . ' 

that these deep feelin*^ can bje appreciated and/or understood by them, that . 

these expressions will convey feelings of att i tudes 'and values, the emotional 

state of /the commun i cpator and the emotior>al state which the xommun i cator is 

- , , • • \ 

seeking to -imbue in the. reader/hearer. 
Overview of Activities: 



Th'e activities .in this capsule are desighed^to show bow emotions and 
feelings can be communicated to a public audience. . Students*wi^ 1 first read 

5nd analyze a short story in wh-ich the characters have not appreciated each 

'I - ' • 

/•other until a third force is brought to Vear upon ttiem, when they or at least ' 
^ • , . . 4 

one of them learns to express feelings and embt ionsi that are central to their 

relat ionst)ip. Ne^t will come a written activity i-n which students wiVPeither 
analyze emotions they have felt in a public situation or create a dialogue or 
monologue in which they speak to sorfieone whom the/ have had difficulty communi- 
cating with in a public sort of way. Having gained this insight, they will then 
mflve op to doing a dramatic re*ading of a chi ldren*s 'story or creative 'piece to 

children, and they will end the unit byjistening to serious speeches aimed at^^ 

/ ' ■ ^ • ^ ^ . • . 

* creating an action on the part of the audiehcTe beca'use of what is said and how ^ 
*~ • ' 

it is said. " * 



0 ^ 
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READING ACTIVITY: CAN WE TELL EACH OTHPR? 



Primary Competency developed : ^ - / 

B. Analysis of the Situation in Which Feelings Are Express^.. 
1. Inviting and recogn izi ng the express i on of feeling. ' 

Secondary Competency Developed : ^ ^ 

A. Analysis of Self and Others. 



2. Determining 'the ^Communicator's (self or others) emotional state . 

\ 

Learning Object ive :: - 

Students will analyze when, why, and how someone might express deep seated 

feelings which relate to 'fami ly experiences. ' * . ' 

Description of Activity : 

. The students wilTl read a short, story such as "the Searlet Ibi^" or "Snow 
I Goose" or "Raymond's Run" in which the major- character does not, until later or 
after a crisis understand his/her emotions or express 'them to someone else 
within the context of - the story. The class will discuss ^he short story after 
completion of. the reading with emphasis placed on the public expression of 
feelings and how one handles those situations. 
Class Discussion Probes : 

Primary Competency:' ✓ ^ , 

B-1 Recognizing Express i^s^jr^ 

1. Where did the^ author 'do *h i s/her best writing in capturing the 
emotions of the na^rrator or the characters involved in the 
situation? i 

2. What do .the characters learn'^abolit their feelings and about, the 
expression of those feelings? . 

* 

-3. How do the characters c6me to understand thefr relationships 

with others in the stories,* and how these relationships are based 
more upon rfespqnse to feelings than upon response to fartti ly, 
friends or other non-feeling means of ,relat ionship? 
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secondary Competency: 

A-2 Emotional State, 



A. What words contributed to the feelings of the audience th-rough 
their literaJ or figurative meanings'? 

5. WhatMmages, scenes, or language contributed to the emotional 
im'papt of the theme of the literature? ' * )^ 
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WRITING ACTIVITY: I WILL TELL YOU 



Primary Competency Developed : 

C. Communicating Feelings.* 

1 . ' Express fng^ and ' Attending ^o feel i ngs . 
Sec6j;idary Competency Developed: 



B. Analysis of the Situation in Which Feelings Are Expressed 

e 

i 



2. Evaluating the^ appropr lateness of an expression of feelings. 



, Learning Objective : 

Students .wi 1 1 writ§ a statement in which*they analyze emotion^ others* 
have tried to produce in them as membe.rs of an audience or a statement ,-i n which 
they communicate an emotion they have had difficulty expressing to someone 
before. ♦ • * 
Description of Activity : 

Students will write to either create an emotion or feeling, or to analyze 
^ emotions they have felt within a designated situation. The assignment, in 

'Other words, might be creative or it might Be analytical. .If the student writes 
creatively, s/he might do so through a dialogue in which the student says 
- something .^/he would like to say. but has felt restraint from doing .so for a * 

* /• 

number of 'reasons. Or the student mightNijr i te. a monologue from an irnagined " 
voice expressing emotion or feeling about ar situation. If the student decides* 

r 

to write an analytical statement, s/he might choose to analyze- the emotions 

cheerleaders s^ek to develop fn a crowd at a basketball game or a' pep session, 

- or the emotions a speaker sought to develop within his/her publ ic audience in 

a published piece of literat^fre such as Brutus' speech from Jul ius Ceasap or ^ 

Emily's "Return to Life" scene fptSfTT ^Our Town . Before writing, the students 

should discuss with the ifistruc-tor* thei r* understanding of the audience to 

4 

whom they are v/riting and what injunctions against full express ion^ of emotion 
" their audience might expect. 
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Class ^Discussion Probes : . * ^ ^ 
Primary Competency: ' . 



C-1 Expressing/At tend! ng > _ • - ' 

K What feelings. did you wish to express* in your writing? 

]^ * • • • - 

2. Were you successfyl 'at doing So? * ^ 

■ 3. Did the feelings;you expre;5sed;seem suitable to*the audience you 
were aiming at? ' ' 

k. What words, sentence ^ructure, or ocganizat'ion helped >^ou to 
achieve success? • ' 



5. If you ana-iyzed a situation for i ts • emot i ona 1 impact, what approach 
did you use? (For instance: how did you decide intent, delivery 

• • anid impact of the emotion?) 

f 

* ml 

' Secondary Competency : , * ^ 

B-2 Appropriateness . , • \ 

6. What do you think would.be your audience's reaction to the feelings 
* ^ you expressed in your writing? 

' . '. • • , . 

7. Why would your expression be acceptable or unacceptable to that^- 
audrence? 

8. What would fcre^the re^©«non of ger^ral leadership to yoCir state- ' 
ment? Would y^trr-rm t i ng help a general audience understand the ^ 
concept you were communicating? . 

9. How did word choice, sentence striiicture, or org/nization help 
you achieve your purpose? 

^ 10. What were the emotiona^ cues you captured in your wr i t ten^^tafe- 
ment? » ' • 
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SPEAtCING ACTIVITY: LIKE A CHILD 



Priroary Competency Developed : • * . 

C. Communicating Feelings. • . . - 

I . - Express *^ng and attending to feel logs. 

2. Providing and interpreting -non-verbal and graphic ,- empathic cues . 
3* Inviting and providing verbal non-evaluative feedback . 
4^ Secondary Competency Developed : 

A. Analysis of Self and Others*. . . * 

2. Determining the communicator's (sel/ or others) epiotional state . 
L-earning Objective : 

^ The students will read, a selection expressively, communicating the emotions 

of the-select ion for an audience that is young^ than they and then evaluate 

^ * their product through feedback time ^rovLded between the students and the . i 

audience. ^ * , ^' , • 

Description ^of Activity : ' • ^ " 

The instructor should make arrangements with a local elementary school or 
♦ • 

have students make those .afj-^gements , so students 'may present a prepared 

f . ^ . 

storytelling or readjng to a younger audience. The ninth graders will seleot 
#^ ■ ' 

stories witin action% dialogue and emotional content that will appeal to younger ^ 

^ children. They will practi.ce their readings with eacK other in class,* paying, 

particular attention to the necessity for exaggeration ifi facial expression, \^ 

y gestures, movement in tlreir delivery.^ Wh\^ the'students are r^ea^y, the actual 

presentation to an elementary grade or^group should be made. FollowTng the 



reading, the reader should ask some basic questions of his/her^udience — 
questions about the emotions which th^ audience ,fel t. Th>^ kind of feedback 
should make clear *to the rj^ader lev^l of hi s/hej:;^ success in communicating 
the emotions he/she felt were in the story or selection.' 



Class, Discussion Probes : ^ ' ^ . v * ^ 

^Primary Competency: * , * . ' ■ ' , . . 

• C-1 Express ing/At tending . . . ^ * 

1.. What words or verbal structures did you have^ to emphasize to^ 

yoiir delivery to focus the emotions you' wanted to express to your 
, ' ' ' audience? • ^ 

C-2 Non-Verbal and Graph i c Cues . , - ■ 

2. How did you provide through facial expressi-ons/'gestures', and 

movement fon the fulli^st communication of the emotion of your 

* * 

, % ^ , , piece as possible? 

\J^*3/ ffid you use variety in your facial expressions, gestures and 

^ movemen-t ? 

f * ' 

. \ ^ How did pausing between^words ^ using stress or pitch help you 

l ' convey ^motions? • . ' , ' 

C-3 Verbal Non-Evaluative Feedback . , " ' 

5. 'What questions el icited ,the kind of feedback you were lodking 
^ "for following your reading? ^ ^ ; 

6^ Is there, a recognizable stricture to the phrasing of .those » 

questions? ' ' ^ * * ^ , ' 

7.» JHow did-your own stance, non-verbal communication, etc. help 
: in eliciting the kind of feedback you wanted? 

Secondary Competertcy: 

A-2 ^Emotional State. 



"8^ How did you decide what emations the story writer wanted to 
convey?' ^ ' i * , 

9. Uhat aspects of analysis did you have to pay attention to 
(such as theme, sentence structure)? 
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LISTEN ING KnWTY:' TEELINGS BENEATH THE WORDS • . - (' 

— . ^ ' \ ' ' — '< * — — ; 

Primary Competency Developed ; " . . ^ . . ^ 

A. Analysis of Self and OtJiers. * . -1.,' 

♦ Id^nt i fying'the ^jmmunicator's (self or others) attitudes and j 

• ^ ' ^values . ' } v • . ^ ; 

2. Determi ni n^-^he communicator's, (self'^or pthers) emoticma). state . 
Secondary competency Developed : ^ 
' D. Responding to. Fee-l f ngs . 



f 



2. Initiating and accepting the express i;on of positive feejjngs 
about sel/. 

~^ > 

3. .Initiating' and accepting the expressions of nef^a't Lve feelings 
about self. 



Learning Objective : 



*lhe students wHl be abt^e to .listen fo'r verbal and non-verbal^^r^^als of 

emotion in a fc5rmal speech aimed at a defined dudi*er)ce. -/^ 

De^jyf ip.t ion of Activity : , , • " 

Th6 instructor iRould obtfain recordings of publ i-c speeches th*^ have be"en - 

particularly si^ccessful in arousing emotions within an audience. Thes^ speeches 

may range .from P^atrick Hepry's 'JGive Me l^iber^^I' t^y^Martin Luther King, Jr. 's 

"I Hav^ a Dream" to John F.. Kennedy's "Inaugural Address," to Douglas McArthur's 

i-'^P^Ffewel 1 to the -Cadets Stgdents should listen to th«se speeches either 

as a. class or in small groups, listentng for the emotions which the speaker - 

• * * * 

intended to inspire and how^s/he intended to do so. -Discus'^sion should' deal 

with how the ma.in ideas are enhanced by"^"^^ addi t ion of emotion in both words 
^and 'presentat iofn., ^ ' *^ ' ' ' . 

Class Discussion Probfes: ^ , 



\ 



Primary Competency:^ 

A^l Attitudes and Values. 



1. What is thkjppr im^ary purfDOse the speech youUIstened to? 



2. What ot'her purposes did the speaker, have m 

3.,. -were t"he attitudes and va'Lw^ expressed ^oppos i te ttiose of the 




^ speaker's audience?^* / y 

JL ' ^ ^^^^ 



k. Were the attitudes ^nd 
hold? . * i 




A-2 Emotional State. 



d opposite those which you 



5. What emotiqns .did the speaker express? ' 

4. ' , - . ■ ' ^ ■ 

^ 6^ Were tliK5se emotions separate from the words s/he used? 

7. ^ Did the speaker pack the speech' with loaded vocabulary to create* 

the effiotion or feelings JntendeTT 

Secondary Compe^e/icy: 

D-2 Posi t i ve Feel i ngs . - - 

8. What positive feelings did ydu recei-ve from' listening to the * 
speech? ^ . ^ 

9. Were these positive feelings intended? How*do you know? , ^ 

' - 10. Wer^ these positive feelings communicated strictJy through the 

words of the speech?* 

D-3 ■ Negative Feel iags\ ' ^ ^ _^ * . ' 

'y \X. What negative feelings did you receive from listening to the 
Q<*j^eech? ^ 

^ 12. Were these Veg^tive feelings intencled? How* do you know? • 

13. , Were these negative feelings communicated strictly throogji the 
^ words of the speech? . ^ » 
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9th, Grade ^ ^ ' . ) -103- 

Feeling * ^ 

"Mass Communidat ion 
« 

THE HUMAN FAMILY 



Focus of Capsule : , . . - • 

-- * • * * 

/' 

^ In this rcapsule, students will ^express feelings, values and attitudes 
— * ^ . . ' 

i^bV thei^r own and learn to identify and empathfze with feelijigs, values, and 

attitudes by others through mellia. ^ 

Once we begFn to examine our Ifnks with others from friends <to families, 

from our con^unity to our cjjlture, only one more, thought leads us to envision 
\ * , • ' • 

/ ' 

ourselv^ as part of the human family, ""The world as a '-'global village" 
mea«s that we all share the earth, its gifts, and the conflicting values or 
lifestyles each culture offers. Underneath all the variations lies a unity 

inherent in the human condition - birth, M f e , food, hunger, poverty, joy, love, 

- / • ^ , 

anger, fear, even death.. No matter who we are or where we live, each per-son 

faces or avoids these common experiences. Expressing feelings in a mass 

co#imunicat ion setting means students must see that despite our human, cuUuj^al 

differences, we are alike in many ways. . * 

^ Overview of Activities : 

< All peop+eThar^^as ic feelings such as joy, love, anger 'and fear.J^^^lt is 

as important as a' sender and a receiver of communication, to reeogniz^^these 

siifi ta'ri t ies. This capsule directs the students to .explore how, d^pite 

human cultural differences, w$ are alike in" many ways. • . ^ ^ 

y ■ ' • • ■ ■ " y 

first, the students will read newspaper editorials and identify the issues 



our 



and concerns of ike writers, the writers' point of view, and th^wrfters* feelings, 
as expressed by co^notative wording. Secondly, students wi 1 T w*:j|te^an editorial* 
^of their own, allowing their feelings to motivate their selection of the issue, 
.but made^aware that facts and sound reasoning are important as well. In 
addition, students will view some films and/or TV movies that express deep 
feelings, exploring how feelings were prominently^ communicated through the 
medium viewed. Finally, students will create a pictorial presentatioo that 



r-ni/^" expresses a feeling. ' - * 
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• READING ACTIV ITY: WE ALL GET MAD ^ , 

^ : ' ^ . N 



Primary Competencies Developed : ^ ^ A 

A. Analysis of Self and Others. ; - ^ ' 

' ' ' * * f . 

1. Identifying the communicator's (sejf or others) attjtudes and - . 

<^ values « ^ * , - * 

2. Determining the commi^rw dator ' s (sdlf or others! emotional state. ' ^ 

B. Analysis of the Situatio"^ in Which feelings Are Expr^s|ed. 
1. l-ovitinq and recognizing the expression of feeling.^ 

Secondary Competency Developed : • * ^ - ' ^ 

D. Responding to Fee 1 i^/igs . ^* 

1. 'Providing and accepting evaluative feedback .^/ ^ " 

Learning Objective : ^^S^- . 

Given a number of newspaper editorials, the studeht^ vnW 1 be able to 
Jdentff^.the main issue or concern expressed by the writer, and the writers' 
" feelirigs concerning that issue. ' . 

Description of Activity : • ^ . . '•'^ ' 

Students will be given a number of editorials gathered from at least two 
'different newspapers. In srtiall groups, students will rea€*the editorials and 
answer -questions identified in the cl ass ,di scjuss ion probes. 
Class Discussion Probes' : - ^ 

Primary Competencies: 

A-l Attitudes and Values . ^ ' * ■ ^ ^ 

'--IT'^,].., What were the major' ' i ssues and concerns addressed in e'ach editorial? 

J'^^Jk-l^^ Emot\ona\ State . ' \ ^ ■ ^ 

2 What feelings or emotions were expressed by the author? - 

B-l iRecoanizinq Expression . _ . , . ^^I'j^'*' 

3. What connotative words were use'd that helped you recognUe fhe ... ' 
writers' feelings? ' .' ' •" '' 




n 



2. 



Second^ary Cpmpetencx:. ' ' . * c 

D-1 Evaluative Feedback . / - ^ ' 

A, Did you agree with the author ^ s poiat of view? 

5. Did the author use good reasoning, along wijth expressing 
his/her feelings? Iden^ifiy. 

•6.7 Did the author^s feelings get In the way qf what s/he was 
( trying to sayK Why? 
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WRITING ACTIVITY: TELL IT AS YOU LIKE 



Primary Competencies Developed : ' " % 

A*. Anafy^s of Self ^tkI Others. 

1. Identifying tKe communicator's (self or others) attitudes and 
values. * 

> . ^. 

C. ComnvJni eating Feel ings. 
* 1. Express i ng and attendi ng to feelings. 
^ Learning Objective : " ' • 

Giv^n a number of newspaper editorials which the students have analv^ed in 
terms of form and expressions of feelings, the students will be able to write 
an editorial intenpled for a mass audience about an issue s/he feels strongly 

» 

about. ^ 

• 5 ♦ / 

.Description of Activityj • ' * 
--^-^ . , 

Each student will write an editorial which expresses a strong feeling about 
an is$ue important to the-student. It is important that the students identify 
their intended ai/dience as a mass audience, and that -they recogrf'ize the need 
for /some objectivity. - . - f 



Class Discussion. Probes : 

* A-1* Attitudes and Values. 



»1. What current issues, such as legalizing marijuana, abortion, or 
i capital punishgient, do you^feel stroijgly enough about to^ take 



a stand? 



2. ' Identify the issue you feel most strongly about. What personal 
values does your att i tude vabout this Issue reflect? (ReligiQn, 
family beliefs, morals, etc.). 

C - 1 Expressing/Attending . . • * *, 

J. What, were the major ^feel ings you were trying to e^pre'ss in your 
editorial? 

^. 'What reasons die} you give for feeli-ng as you did? 

5. What reasons did you give /our audience for feeling as you. do 
about the issu^? * 



t 6. What connotative or emot ion- laded^ords 01^"^^ 

your feelings? ' "^"v^ j^;. ' • -••'^i" 




Y^j^r^' 7. Oo you feel a general (mass) audience would ^iccept your, p^int of view? 



LISTENING ACTIUIT Y; THE MEDIUM IS THE MESSAGE 

\ ' ' ^ : 



> t 



Prtmary Competencies Developed : . . ' 

A. Analysis of Self and Others. 
^^jy 2. Determining the communicator's (self or ethers) emotional state 

B. Analysis of the Situation in Which Feelings Are Expressed. 
1 . Invi ting and recognizing the express ion of feel ing. ^ 

C. , Communicating Feelings. 
' .2. Providir^ and interpreting non-verJ)af and graphic , empathic cues 

Secondary Competency Developed : . , * 

D . Respond i ng to Tee lings. 

1.. Providing and accepting eva\uat^?-ve feedback . 
Le^rn iny Object i ve : • • v 

Shown e'xamples of films and/or TV movies that expi^ss deep feelings, 
students will be able to identify how music, lighting, camera angles and non- 
verbal communication c^' be used to express .feel i ngs . 

Description of A ctivity : ^ 

^ 

Have the students view some films and/or TV movies, t^hat express deep 

feelings, for example, ''Romeo and Ju 1 iet ,West Side Story," "A Patch bf^Blue," . 

^and "Guess Who's Coming to. Dinner."- Excerpts from TV movies, like "HolocaOst," 

or "Shogun" would also work.. The scenes of "Shogun" or Japenese dialogue would 

. ^ - -# 

be e/cellent as a tool ^or studying facial expression, music and other non- 
verbal feelings, because you can't understand the dialogue. (Xurning off the • 
sound in others would work for noa-verba 1 . comipun i cat i on interpretation, as well. 
Also early ^lent films such as Chaplin could be used.) Discussion should center 
on how the music, images, and non-verbal expVess^ion of the characte;rs set the 
mood and express emotion. Films like "R & J" and "W.S.S." are also excellent 
for discussing how people express feelings fn\ery emotional situations.' 

* ("The Art of Fi Im" would be a valuable teacher resource for tthis activity.) 



Class Discussion Probes: * J 

g . ^ 

Primary Competencies: , ' « * 

y ^ 

A-2 • fmotional State. . 

I. What feeltrfgs were prominent ly^ communi cated by some of the 
characters,? How? 

B-1 Recognizing Expression^ - 

If How did lighting, camera angles, mdsic, and sbund help to express 
feel i ngs . . ^ 

0-2 ^ Non -Verbal and Graphic Cues . 
« ^ 

3. 'How did a character ' s'^bod i ly action, facial expression and 
' vocal cues express his or her feelings? 

Secondary Competeni:y: Y 

0-1 Evalua^tive Fe,edback. 



i. 



h. What feelings did the fflm arouse in you? 

«c » 

5.* Did you cry? Have you ever cried in a movie? 

"6. bid you feel .a 'different response than the one the filmmaker 
intended ^ou to feel? Wha^t made you react in that way? 

7. Did you respond, by crying, or laughing, etc. appropriately? 
What techniques were used to evoke that, response in yiju? 



'it 
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SPEAKING ACTIVITY: FEELINGS 



f — 

Primary Competency Developed : , . , 

* ' • • • 

C. Communicating Fe'elings. ' ~ - 

1, Expressing and attending to feelings. 

2. Providing and interpreting non-verbal and graphic , 'empathic cues . 
Secondary Competency Developed : 



ERLC 



A ^. Responding ta Feelings. - ^ ' 

J. Provids ng 'and accepting ev^>}uative feedback , t 
Learning Objective : * • * 

GiV|en a fee I ing, students will be abi.e to create a pictorial presentation 
-which expresses that feeling. 



4^ 



Description of^Activity : » 

The students* wi 1 1 create 'a pictorial presentation that expresses one fe^fig. 
They may use original photographs, magazine pictures, slides or original 
drawings, which can be put on a poster or in a booklet. Pictures of facial 
expre^si^s, body stances, gestufes may all be suggested. ^ 
Class Discussion Probes : * n ^ 

Primary Compeutency : ' ^ • ' 

• . . ^ . . . 

C-l Exp res,S-fn^7At tend i ng . ' 

1. ^ What f'ifeling did you choose to communicate? ^ . ^ 

2. Why did you choose that particular feeling? 
V C-i Non-Verbal' and Graphic Cues .^ 



4 . ' 

* J 3. What non-verbal communication was ther£ in your pictures in 

terms of peo'^les' facial ej^pressions , eyes andfcmo.utt\s , gestures, 

and posture? - 

k. Dis colors signify any particular Teel ings? 

5. DidJthe setting .of the picture add to the feeling? 

> y 

6. Did the camera ^hots in terms oi- close-ups or in terms of the 
angle from which the shot was taken affect the feeling? 
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D-l Evaluative' Feedback. ' «; 

7. Which poster or booklet was the ^easiest to identify? 

8. Why was it difficult to identify the feeling in som^ of the 
presentat ions? ^ ' , , 



\ 
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' . ' MAST£R LIST 

ALTERNATIVE CURRICULUM DESIGN IN €NGLI SH/COMMUNICATION FOR GRADES 9 AND 10 

I 

IMAGINATIVE COMPETENCIES • ' ••' .• . " , . 

A. Non-Verbal Fluency ' ^ • 

1. Assigning (conveying) meaning to (through) non-verbal 
— ■ — ' commurHcat ion • , 

2. Using and discriminating various sounds and. voices (para Ja^nguage 
^ B. Verbal Flljency % * • 

1. Using and apprec iat i ng^ a rich vocabulary ( word fluency ) 

2. Using and appreciating ideat ional fluency 

3. Using^and appreciating metaphor ic thi nki ng (associat iona 1 
fluency) 

V. • ' 

k. Using and appreciating messages that have a res tr ic ted 

structure (headlines, captions, telegrams, etc.: expressional 
fluency) ^ . ' 

\ ' . - . 

C. The Forms of Recreative Communication 

1. " Telling and appreciating jokes and stories -. ' 

2. Participating in and apprec lat inq^tfte role-playing of characters 

3. Participating in anti^apprec iat 1 ng drama t i zat ions of events, 
stories,- or plaVs 

^. Participating in and appreciating solo or grdup 6ra 1 read i ngs 
and interpretations . • 

5. Par,ticipating in and appreciatjng the recreation of mediated 
Tor unstructured forms i ♦ ' ' ^ 

* r ) 

D. The Forms of .Creative Cocnmun icat i on ^ ^* 

1. Inventing and appreciating unusual ^forms (pun, riddle, rhymes 
and 1 imerick) 

2. JpVenting and appreciating poet ic^orms (sonnet, ballad, free 
and'blank verse, etc.) 

J. f Hnventing and appreciating prose torms (short story ,^ novel, 
and descriptive essay) ' • ^ • 

Inventing and appreciating dramatic foi^ms (rryDnologue, musical, 
comedy, tragedy, etc.) 

5. Inventing and appreciating mediated or unstructured forms 
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9th Qrade 
Imag ini ng 
^ntrapersonal 



\ 



BELIEVE IT OR NOTl 
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Focus of Capsule : ' • , ' 

« 

Imagining ks a rich stream of^ li fe-sustaining activity that is, carried ov\^ 

' . ■ / 

during day and night. Although imagining is at the root of all creative acti 
ity, it is often suppressed in schools or society unless pragmatically directed. 
This capsule initiates the importance and appropriateness of self imaginings 
supported by Wallace Stevdn's sugg^e^^tOiXi that even facts are ^supreme fictions, 
imagined truths. .An e>?f)lorat ion of the interacti^ worlds of reality and 
imagination wi M enrich the student's creative and critical skills — ^ especial fy 
those imaginings which shape self concepts. 

Overview of Activities- : ' / ^ 

This capsule begins with tlie students reading lite)^ture with characters^ 
who deprive, sustain or^enrich their lives by imagining. Students then create 
characters^Vho use imagining in i;nagin^y worlds. Movi^ng back into the 
"real" wor Id ,'-itOdents ora'l ly dfrect a guided fantasy which th^ have 

written, and other students will' listen and follow their se If-expldrat ions . . 
Patterns of response, developed by imaigining, can be used by the self to 
escape reaj iTy 'or to^.eorich insights for the self coping with reality,. 



\ • ■ 

REAdTnG ACTIVITY: KEY 1"0 ALL KINGDOMS 



Pt'imary Competency Developed : ' ^ " 

' D. The- Forms of Creative Communication. ♦ > 

\3y^ Inventing ^nd appreciating prose forms (short story, novel * and 
descriptive essay) . 

k. Inventing and appreciating dramatic forms (monologu^^, musicaT, 
comedy, tragedy, etc.). 

Secondary Competency Developed : * , ^ 

K 

B. ^Verbal Fluency. 

1. Using and appreciating .a rich vocabulary ( word fluency ) . 

2. Using and ap(>p^c^at ing ideational, f jjp^ncy . . - 
Lea rn'i ng Ob I e ct i ve : 

The student will read words bf • 1 i terature sj^fuctured by the imagining 
self in order t6 distinguish l^tween fantasy, reverie, dreaming, imagining, 

4 

and creating. 

Description of Activity : 

The students will read selected works Which illustrate imagining at an 

intrapersonal level or imaginative wprks. Examples of. ghost stories that* 

inter-space imagining are "Occurrence at Owl *CreeJc Bridge" by Ambrose Bierce 
'or |he '^Secret Lifje of Walter Mitty" by James Thurber. Novels which move 

between two worlds ^re I Never Promised You a Rose Garden , The Eyes of^ the 

Amaryl iss , Owl Service or A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court . 
-Completely 'imaginary worlds are eJCfemplified by The Dune Tr i logy , The Earth 

Sea Tri logy or LOTR. Non -fiction works are The Three .Faces of Eve , ^ilms 

are "Mind^cape," "fdlot. . .Genius," "Toi lette,",and "Its a Wonderful Life." 

♦ 

Class D^iscussiiOn Probes: ' ' 

; , f 

Primary Competency: 

D-3 Prose Forms . AND D-A Dramatic Forms . . 
I., Hov; are imaginings healthy? 

♦ 

'2. How has our society authorized some forms of imagining? 



^. 3* How can Imagining create realities and truths? 

Why are fantasies always journeys ^of self discovery? 

5. Hqw do you d i St inguislf among fantasy , ^reverie, dreams, imagining 
and creating? . . 

Secondary Competency: * * ; ' ^ v 

B-1 Word Fluency . ^ 

• 6. Do you think that a ri.ch vocabulary improves one ' s abi 1 i ty to ^ 
^imagine? 

7. How would you ^character ize the vocabulary in the selections 
* - you read for this activity? \ 

•B-2 Ideational Fluency . ' , * 

8. How does the writer's imagination enhance any ideas which s/he 
expresses? ^ 





Primary Competency Developed ; , 
The forms of Creative Communication. . 

3. Inventing and appreciating prose forms (short story, novel, • 
^ and descriptive essay). 

Secondary Competency Developed : ^ ^ 

B. Verbal Fluehcy . 

2. Using and appreciating i deat i onaVfli^ . 
Learning Objective : < , " - 

The students will write a fable, a short short story, or a short story 
__of a s^ene in which a character moves fr*l rea-l'i^y to a fantasy world and / 
returns. 

The students will recognize that fantasy is not bnly intrinsically self- 
satisfying but .can be used to create solut ions. ^ ^ 
Description of Activity : ^ ^ ^ . 

The st,udeft^ts will create characters who move between worlds of -taaja^y 
and real ity. V Whri le^ in the world of fantasy, the character should solve a 




" conf Uct or discover a solution that' is carried back to the real world: Maps \ 
can be drawn t\enrich the reality of the ftntasy world. Examples can be • 
'dr.awn from literature, comics and cdmic , strips , films:. "Superman,*" "Sword and 
•the Stone," "Batman and Robin," and "Snoopy and* theRed Baron." 

Class Discussion Probes: . ^ - J * ^ ^ 

Primary Competency: 

D-3 Pro^e Forms . 

r.-«v 1 Do. you respond differently to animal 'and human cf>aracters i'n 

fantasy? .Why? 

2. Are di f ferent 'technicfues used in analyzing fantasy and non- 
' fiction? Explain. ^ ^ 

- ' X ^ ^ 

3. 'Explpre how writing reveals the mind of the writer rather than 
'the wcfrld. * • ^ . ^ 

Did you experience any difficulties moving from the-fantasy 
, ' world to the real w#rld? -123 ' 
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si In what sense can a fantasy be' credible? 



Secondary Competency: 

B-2 Ideation^al Fluency. 



6. How do you write? What steps do you ta^.to gssore^that your 
flow of ideas is not interrupted and>in|&fed by considerations 
of form, style, or conventions of writi?ig^ ' ^ ' 
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•SPEAKING ACTIVITY: WH-ISTLE A HAPPY TUNE 



Primary Cciinpetency Developed ; 

D. 'The Forms of Creative Communication. 

]. In;^nting and appreciating unusual forms (pun, riddle, rhyme, 
» ' .--md 1 imer i ck) . 

. Secondary Competency Developed : 

C; Ihe Forms of Recreative Communication. 

1'^ Telling and appreciating jokes §nd stories . ^ 
Learning Objective : 

Tjie student will orall.y deliver a guided fantasy written by the student 
which incluxJes a crisis moment. 

The student will include vivid and picturesque descriptions. 
Description of Activity : • • 

The student will orally direct the class in a (guided fantasy) written * 
by the student in which the character faces an unpredictable, mysterious, or 
fearful physical or psycFiologicaP^i tuation. Students must then imagine their 
solutic^ns to the crisis momenC. An understa^r^ng of archetypes and literary 
symbolism should be used t\) enrich the fantasies. The teacher should model 
the focus and delivery of the fantasy but not give "solutions" or explanations 
of the students' imaginings." Students will even share, if they choose to, 
their plot lines and irfsights. ' , 

Clas's Discif^sion Probes : 
Primary Competency: 

0-r ' Unusual Forms" . . ' * 

1. How does a guided fantasy differ from day/night dreams? 

2. Why is speaking different than just imagining? 

3. How Is it that vivid language enhances Imagining? 
« .^^^ 

Why dp dreams and imaginings have a narrative form? 
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5. What types of peo^fTtan be "imagined who threaten your social 
' ' relationships? ^ ' 



Seco/idary Competency: 

C-1 Jol<es and Stories. 




6 What physical devices did you use In telling your fantasy?. 

7, How did you use your vocal non-verbal sl<ills to enhance your 
fantasy? - ' . ' " 



c 
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LISTENjililG ACTIVITY; WHERE HAVE A LL ?jB^ELVES GONE? 



Primary Competency Developed : 

D. The ^orms of Creative Communication. 
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1.' jnventing and appreciarting unusual ,forms (pun, riddfe, rhyme, 
and 1 imer'ick) . J? 

« * 
condary Competencies Developed : ^ ' . 

C. The Forms of Recreative Communication. „ ^ ^ 

1. . Telling and appreciating jokes and stories , 

A. Non-Verbal Fluency. ' 

1. Assigning (conveying) fheaning to (through) non-verbal 
communication , 

2. Using and discriminating various sounds and voices 
(paral^nguage) . 

i 

Learning Objective : 

The student will imagine the self in a variety of ,nov^l , si tuat ions , roJes, 
.times and places, 

^ The student will speculate on intrapersonal communication i n strange* and 
threatening situations, listening to the self. 
Description of Activity : 
^ (This activ*lty is the receptive aspect of the speaking activity.) 

Students will listen to and imagine responses to a cri^is-orient^d guided 
fantasy. The students will imagine themselves as the main character of the 
narrative and be prepa^reit fa er^l 1 the speaker of their personal imag'inings. 
Students should appreciate and rely on intrapersonal imaginings as they dis- 
cover themselves as being 'Mn process*' beyond logic but initiated and sus- 
tained by controlled language. - ^ • " , 
Class Discussion Probes: < 
^ Primary Competency: ' ♦ 
D- 1 Unusual Forms . ; 

1. How is imagining communicating with the self? ^ 
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2. What kind of language effects 'your imaginings,, your moodsj'*^^ / 
attitudes and self-concepts? • • , "^v^ / 

3, • When 'do you fantasize? Why? ^ 

^ • * \ 

i*. How do you listen to your fantasies? How do you^ respond? 



5. When is your -imagination most active and creative?. Is there a 
pattern? What kinds of things do ,you fantasize about? 

* Secondary Competencies: 

C-1 Jokes an d Stories . ' 

6. Why should imagined- responses "belbng'' to the imagin^r? 

7. ' Why shouldn^t everyone be required to share what they imagine 
^ during the guided f^ntas.y? 

A-1 Non-Verbal Communication . 

■ 

8. What non-verb&I' physrcal techniques did you appreciate in others' 
guided fantasies? Did they help your own fantasizing? 

A-2 ". Sounds and Voices . ^ 

9. What vpcal, non-verbal t^echniq'ues can you identify from others 
guided- fantasies? How did they help you in your own? 



\ 
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9th Grade>^ " 
Imagining • ' 
Dyadic 



fT TAKES TWO TO TANGO ' 

Focus of Capsule : i^, ^ ^ i^J 

Dialogue is the essence onyadic Inleracfion. Thus the focus*of this 
capsule is dh the creation and ^appreciat ion of imaginative dialogue. 
Overview' of Activities ; , . . ^ ^ 

The listening activity is an interview by the teacher of a creative 
personality in the community that wi Tl expose students to the ideas and 
motives of a creative,' imagining individual, ar^d the interplay of dialogue 
between two individuals. In the^ speaking activity, students break into dyads 
to role-play an unusual job^nterview. The reading activity cons i st>s/of ' 
► readirrg a story rich 'rn dialogue and a play to study how char^cter•is re- 
vealed by dialogue. The writing activit^ requi res student^s to write «n 
imaginative dialogue between two characters. » . 



I. 
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-LISTENING ACTIVJTY: AND HERE 'S ... .JOHNNY ! 



Primary Competencies Developed : 
* ^A. Non-Verba^l Fluency. 

1. Assigning (conveying) meaning to (through) non -verbal 
. communicatron . 

2. Using and discriminating -various sounds and voices 
(paralanguage) . * . * 

B. ^Verbal Fluency. 

1. Using and appreciating a rich vocabulary ( word fluencyj <>. 

2. Using arrd appreciating Jdeational fluency . 

)v3- Using and appreciating metaphor ic thinking (assoicat ional , 
^ \fluency). 

Learning Objective : ' * ^ 

Given a formal, live interview of a creative individual by the teacher, 
the students will be able to identify, the elements of t^his creative person- 
^ ality and reiterate how this individual works at his/her arf. ^- 
Description of Activity : ' - . 

The teacher will interview a local creatfve personality (TV producer, 
artist, sculptor,* actor, poet, author) about the nature of the creative life. 
Students should listen carefully to discover cltjes to this* creative person- 
ality and how the person works at his/her craft. Students should be encouraged 
to ask questions of the interviewee when the formal in|:erview is over. It 
would probably be best to have the students prepare thei r .questions ahead of 
1 1 me . I 

Class Discussion Probes : , ^ ^ < ^ 

A-1 Non-Verbal Communication . ANO^ ^-2 Sounds 4{d Voices . 

1.^ What examples of nonrverbal communication did you observe? Wh'at 
^did these tell you about the communi catEor? How important were 
the r\on-verbal fcues in helping you learn about his pers9n*s 
"personality? 
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2. How^ does this creative person use non--verbal communication in^ 
his/her art? Is non-verbal communication'an important elemer 
of this art? Why or why hot? 

B-1 Word Fluency / AND B-2 Ideatipnal Fluency / AND 8-3 Methaph^6ric 
Thinking . , ^ * " * 

.3. Identify elements of the creative process. that were discussed 
by the interviewee. How does vocabuTary brainstorming , and 
metaphoric thinking contribute to creative thought? 

.? (writing, poetry, sculpt-' ^ 



k. ,What did you learn about 
rng, acting, etc J . 



Note: Depending on who you have "as a guest, you will want to ask 
questions about the specific art form represented and how 
♦ the artist proceeds to create in that genre. 

Audience Context: 

1. What kinds of questions (open, closed, mirror, probing, leading) 
* were used by the teacher? What evidence of imagination or cre- 
ativity do they give? Which questions were most successful for 

' gaining information about the creative personality? 

♦ 

2. What social amenities were used by the teacher and guest? What 
, did that suggest about the individuals? 

3. As a listener, what other questions came to your mind as the inter- 
view proceeded? Why? 
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Primary Competency Developed : 

C. The Forms of Recreative Communication. 

Z\ Participating In and appreciating the role-playing of characters 
Learning Object ive^ ; 

Given a job intervie\^ situation, the student will be able to use non- 
verbal and verbal cues to characterize the participants in an imaginative 
iriterv lew. 

Description of Activity : ; 

Have students role-pl^^ interviewer and interviewee for a Job interview, 
the interviewer should select a job that is "different" and should plan a 

c 

series of questions that s/he wishes to ask of the interviewee. The inter- 
viewee^ should try to' make a gdod impression. 
^Sampl^ jobs include: 

You are seeking a playmate for youY pet gorilla. 

You are a movie director looking foY a person ^to play Mr. Bill^in a 
full length movie you are^i recting. ^ 

^ Vou are a police captain looking for a replacement member for your 
""-Somb squad. ^ / . ' 

You are' the personnel director for the-Green Bay Packeps^ look i ng for 
' a tackling dummy for traming camp. ^ , j 

All students shouidftvave an opportunity to be eitheY an interviewer or 

t 

an interviewee. 

Cla^s Discussion Probes : ^ 
C-2 , Role-Playing . 

1. How"^ere non-verbal cues , used to establish characters? Which 
students were most successf u 1 . i n their -use of non-verbal 
communication? Why? 

2. What adaptations in voqabulary were necessary to portray yoil'r 
* character? Who >^as most successful in this?- Why? 

r . \ ^ 
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* » * 

3. What examples of humor can you identify? What did you find 
particulaHly funny, if anything? What is the nature of the 
humor? (fj.&C slapstick, verbal, si tuational sat i re, irony, 

etcj y 

k. Would, you describe the characters as . stereotypes? If so, 
would you ?ay that that was. inherent in the light-hearted - 
character of , the situation? 

' 5. How would you rat€ the cjreativity of the Jobs and characters 
. invented for- the activity? 

Audiencfe Context: ' 

1. What types of questions are important to determine the suitability 
of an applicant for a job? Did the interviewers use appropriate 
que^t ions? 



2. Were the responses appropriate and to the point? 



3, Evaluate the "^f low" of the dialogue. Was it smooth? Were the 
participants responsive to one another? Did they appear to be 
listening carefully? 
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. READING ACTIVITY: THE CONSCIENCE OF THE KING 



ERIC 



Primary Competency Developed : ^ 

D,^ ^^The^. Forms of Creative Communication. 

3. Inventing and appreciating prose forms (short story, novel, 
and descripti've essay). J 

k. Inventing and appreciating dramatic forms (monologue, musical, 
comedy, tragedy, etc.). 

Learning Objective : 

Given a short story and a one-acjt play, the student will be^^le to 

identify how characters are developed through dialogue in these two genres 

of literature. 

Description of Activity : * ' * " ' 

Students^read a story with considerable dialcKjue such as Salinger's "A 
Perfect Day for Banana Fish'' or Hemingway's "The Killers" and a one-act play 
such as Jacob's "The Monkey's Paw" or O'Neill's "In. the Zone." .The teacher 
directs them to watch for the way character is developed through dialogue. 
An extension of the activity would be to have the students read the dialogues 
outloud. Oral reading the dialogues is an excellent v^y to emphasize 
character analysis because the character analysis is essential to determine 
the vocaj and physical cues used in th^ oral interpretation of each character. 
Class Discussion Probes : 

0-3 Pros^ Forms . AND ,'DrA Dramatic Forms . 

1. I How Ms physical description or designation of characters 

revealed in narrative writing? In drama? 

2. What do dialog tags contribute irt narrative dialog.? 

3. How are those functions conveyed in drama? 

A. How does the writer use dialog to reveal character differences? 

5. How does the writer reveal his/her imagination in the use of 
dialog? ' - • 

6. What advantages accrue to the writer who chooses plays over 
narrative dialog? The reverse? 
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What did you ^earn about punctuating dialogue from these works? 
What roje cloes punctuation play in prose narrative? dramatic 
writing? " r 

How are elements of characterization encodeiJ non-verbally in^an 
oral reading? 



V 
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WMTING ACTIVITY: STRANG^ ENCOUNTERS OF THE IMAGINATIVE KIND 

Primary Competency Developed ; 

* « 

D.* The Forms of Creative Communication. • s 

3. Inventing and appreciating prose forms (short story, novel', 

and descriptive essay). 

* ' ' * .y'"'^ * * 

U. Inventing and appre'ciat ing dramatic forms (monologue, musical,' 

comedy, tragedy, etc.)^ 

Learning Objective : 

.Civen an imaginary situation, the students will write'a dialogue between 
two ct^aracters that develops each character's personality in either a narra- 

. , ^ ■ / ■ * 

tive or dramatic form. 

# Description of Activity : ^ 

Students are'asked to think of two very opposite characters. These may 

be real people such as Hitler and Ghandi, or "types" such as a hippV^d a 

♦ 

- banker. Then they are to think of a srtuation^ in which the two might con- 
ceivably meet. After outlining this situation in a brief paragraph, the 

A 

Student creates a two page dialogue between the two characters. This dialogue 

may be either narrative or dramatic i*n "^orm. * • ^ ^ ' 

f - ^ 

Evaluation: Form dyads and have students share their papers with one another 

using the discussion questions below. 
Class Discussion Probes : - • 

D-3 Pilose Forms . AND" D-A Dramatic Forms . 

1. Has the writer chosen a setting and a situation which makes 
the juxtaposition of the two characters believable? 

» 

2. «».What aspects of the dialogue reveal character? How? Is the 

characterization realistic? Believable? 

3*. How could the dialogue be improved to jitajiie' the characterizations 
more effective? ^ 
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HAPPY FAMILIES 



X, 



Focus of Capsule ; 




Who hasn't Wished or wondered what Ufe would be like iY-they H&d been 
born into ano.ther family? Or ,sp6cu lated on what '*home'' will be Hke-in the 
twenty^.irst century? Or wondered v/hat has become] of- that mythical entity' 
"TheAverage American Fami I y?" This capsCile invites, students to"exp1are the 
perfect and the imperfect in^ families thr'ough the powers of imagination. 
Overview "of Activities ; 

• ' 7~- ^ • 

The play You Can't Take It With You begins thils capsule as a reading pro- 

ject suited to both silent?^ and oral modes providing humdrous- insights into^- 

. ^ »■ 

* family life. An imaginary- bird's-eye-view into a variety of families combined 



with a real life trip through the Yellow Pages leads to group poetry in a 

( ■ ^ • ■ 

faroi I ial ;vein. Viewing and listening to f^mMy life as portrayed by tele 

•• ♦ . : ^ j ' ^ 

vision and in the film Year 1999 A.D. will lead to a tii scuss ion of the. 



-V 



characteristics of ideal families now and in the future. ' After analysis in", 
small groups, sti^ents will come to a cA|^t^us on the attributes of the idea^T 
family and th6 fafjiTfy^of tlie future /hich the>^\will cfcnvey to the class through 
a_ speaking ^^ct ivi ty. 



4 
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READtNG ACTIVITY: TAKE H WITH YOU 



Primary Competency Developed ; 

C. The Forms x>f Recreative Communication. . 

3; Participating in and appreciating* dramatizations of events^ 
, stories, or plays. * 

Secondary, Competency Deve loped 

C. The^i^rms of Recreative Communication. ^ 

I. Telling and appreciating jokes and stories . 



L^rning Objective, 

c r ' ^ 

Applying skiKls of literary analysis of the plot and characters of a play, 
\ ^ - 

students wi 1 T examinXthe^f ferences in kinds of humor while contrasting their 



*' Description of Activity : 
Students take" roles 

With You. "If the teacher wishes, students could read the play individually and 



own experiences imaginattWly with^those of others. 



Students take" roles c(ndread aloud Kaufman and Hart*s You Can't Take It 



\ 



walk through the play while reading it aloud. 

Class Discussion Probes : » . , ' ^ - 

Primary Competency: 

C-3 Dramatizations , 

1. What features of this play seem particularly imaginative? 

4 , 

2. po* any characters become more or less admirable during the 
action?* 

3. Which characters' are most important in developing t?he action? 

What bits of sVage business or mannerisms can you think of tftat 
would help convey the persona1«ity or humor of your character? 

Secondary Competency: 



C-1 Jokes and Stories . 



' y - 5, What kinds of humor can you Identify \x\ ^he play? Examples? 

w \ 
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Autf^lence Context: 



1. What message about family life do the authors convey by bringing 
these varied characters together?- Is this message idealized?' 

2. How is your family different from or similar to either of the familJ|g 
In this story? . , ' 
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WRITING activity! RAISING THE ROOF 



Prlmary'^ompetencY Developed ; ' - ^ 

D. The Torms of Creative Communication. ^ * ^ 



ERIC 



2. Inventing and afpreciat ing poetic forms (sonnet, b&TIad, free 
and blank verse,* etc.) . 

Secondary Competency ^gevTloped ; ^ ^ \^ ^ * 

B. Verbal Fluency. ^ ' ' 

1. Using and appreciating a rich vocabulary ( word fluency) '. 

2. ^sing and appreciating ideational fluency . 

k. Using and appreciating messages that have a restricted structure 
(headlines, captions, telegrams, etc." expres^ional flue^cyj. 

Learning Objective ; ^ ) < , v 

Students will write poetry utiljzing a given structur:^ which shoves imagitia- 
tive use of .language through concrete, sense-oriented wot-ds and phr'^se^ 

Description- of Activity ; * " t ' 

^1 Teacher hands out copies and leads disci^ion of.. David Wagoner's 'Vhile 
Looking Through the Yellpw Pages." Discuss^e®Vof cataJog^^oe^s .^^ In 
this activity students are to imagine they h|ve^^ 
fnto four'or five imaginary family homes sM5L^^r>u^y. rfagy are to 
' '.^ ^"use this imaginary vantage point to wrij^a ca^k)^ poem phj^ch explores 
the differences in family situations' tiiHjtgh n^n^L addresses , services 
they might use, and free assbciat ions r^lVed to^^^^. ^ , 

2 Students break into groups of thre^i^^ur. *u4ing dlVectories from 
outside of the area (the more remote the better) / gcS^th rough yellow ^ 
pages creating a group list of 30-AO listings such as "Dew Drop Inn,'' 
"Apple Valley Free Church," 'halt's LockshAp." Try to find listi>ngs 
that have an interesting sound or which stimulate clear sense images. ^ 

3. Students then go. to the White Pages an^ find** ap equal number of 
int^sting names and addresses which they list separately. 

Each group selects three of its name listings and free associates as 
a group to achieve lists of objects, sensation^s, feelings; etc.- asso- 
ciated with the three 1 i st i ngs seffected . Each groi^p will now bave 
four lists of concrete words and phrases. 

h. Each g'Voup wilKwork^on ^ poem, material for which they will draw 

from their four lists. Rules for this poem are as follows;, ^ 

a. Poems should be 20 lines or more, i^^^^^^^ 

b. ' As far as possible, groups should utilize material from lists. 

They may confine themselves to one or two lists or drawrfrom all 
- ^ four. . ^ 



c. Fdcus on sound and" images. Let meaning take care of itself. 

d. Don't dwell on a single i/nage. Remember, how Vagoner gives a few 
comments on. the barber's colleges and gets on to fox farms. 

e. When poem is complete, as a group, choose an appropriate title. 
5. Groups will publish and exchange poems. 

Class Discussion Probes ; 

Students should read the poetry of all the groups; questions for discussion 

include: ' " ^ 

i 

Primary Competency: 

0-2 Poetic Forms. ^ 

1. Is there internal rhyme? ' Al 1 iteration? Assonance? Onamatoppeia? 
G ive examples. 

■ 1. ' Which poem must successfully uses these techniques and images? 

Secondary Competency: 

B-1 Word Fluency ., 

3. What specific, concrete, .sense-oriented words and (phrases can \o\s 
identify in this poetry? 

B-2 ^Ideational' Fluency . 

A. Which poems made particularly good use of creative ideas? How? , 
B-A Restricted Structure . ^ 

5. Whicfrxitles were^particularly affective? Why? ^ 

Audience Content: ^ 

]. Consent on the variety. of fami 1 ies 'that are visible in each poem: 
Which has the great^^t variety? Which Js^ most believable? Which 
most unusual? 
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■ LISTENING ACTIVIY; ) DEAL FAMILIES, NOW AND WHEN "^J 

Primary Competency Developed ; , || » ti - ^ 

A 

C. Jhe Forms of Recreative Communication.* \ • 

5. Participating in and appreciating the recreation of mediated ' or 
'unstructured forms . ^ - ^ 

L^earning Objective : ^ 

Analyzing family qualifies deplete^ in popular TV shows anj^sel ect ing 

qualities desired in ideal families will prepare students to imagine the family 

of the future and compare iV\with past and current views. 

Description of Activity : ^ ' i 

Student?s are assigned the task of viewing their choice of two television 
programy featuring '"ideal i zed pictures" of a family. Typical options include: 
"Eight is Enough," "Family," "The Waltons," and '^Little Hous§ on the Prairie." 

The teacher will ask each* student to j(^t down both the positive and 
negative qualities of the fami 1 ies' i 1 lustrated by the two TV sJkh^s selected. 

Students ,wi 1 1 share their lists with the class. A compari/on of these* 
idealized families can be develdped via a classroom^dj;5cuss? on and blackboard^ 
listing of their main qualities'. , . . ^ ' ' . ' 

»* Students will then view^the f I Im Year 1999 A.D. which is a 1967 view of 
what the American family will be like at the end ^of this century* Students 
will be asked to note characteristics of the family as they watch, comparing 
them with the TV families they dfscussed, " 
Class Discussion .Probes : " V 

Primary Competency: * 

C-5 Recreation of Mediated Forms . \ ^ 

M 

Following the tel^^sion viewir{g, these questions can be used to struc- 
ture discussion: 

1. List |the titles of the. programs on chalkboard, transparency or 
flip chart. What are the^aracter i st i cs, of the families in^ 
^ each? 

ERIC ■ s ■ . Ii2 * 



2. How are the -characters developed in these shows? How do they 
change within the program? During the series? 

•'3. Compare the pqsitive^and negative qualities of these families* 
How realistip are they? 

4. Hov7 do the television families compare with families you are 
aware of? . . s 

5. What qualifies seem most desfrable in families? Do you think 
these qualities remain the same over time? Can you think' of 
any that use*^d to be important that no long^er are, or the 
reverse? ' - . - 

Following f i Im, . Year 1999 A^D. , these questfons should be raised: 

1. What are the characteristics of the 1999 family? 

2. Since 1967 when this film was. made, which of the predictions 
in* the f i 1m he 
St i 1 1 remote? 



in* the film have come closest to being real^ed? Which are 



3. To what extent are the predictions on the film still' accurate? 
How would you change them? 



Audience Context; 



1. How do these diffe/^ from families today? Prom television's 
ideal \7.^i fami 1 ies? 



) 
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SPEAKING ACTIVITY; FAMILIES, FJHE AND FUTURE 



Primary Competencies Developed : ^ 

B. Verbal Fluency* 

2. Using and appreciating ideational fluency . 

D. The-f^orms~of Great ive Communication. ^ 

5. Inventing and appreciating mediated or unstructured forms . 
Learning ^Objective ; ' 

Using appropriate small group participation techniques to reaJh a con- 
senltK on an imaginative set of qualities of families of the future, student 
groups will prepare and present these ta the class in a creative format. 
Destription of Activity : \^ 

' After completing the- imag'ining small group listening activity above, the . 
students will g a*t h e r^^t r^ s to come to consensus regarding their idealized 
fami^ n ovt^ 0 in the future. Each triad must agree on-an ideal mother, fathef, 
sister(s);and brother(s) and on the ideal home both now and in 1999 A.D. 

Each triad will make an oral report to the class with each member con- 
.tributinq to the report. Each group will determine the format for the-^roup^s 
presentation, role playing or other creative techniques should be encouraged. 

Teacher resources for this unit include the sections on group, consensus 

in Brooks, Speech Communication , 3rd ed., and Keltner, . Interpersonal Speech 
--^ * 
Communit:atlon . * 

Class Discussion Probes: 



Primary Competencies: 

B-2 Ideational Fluency .. ^ ^ 

1. How did" your group go about brainstorming for ideas? - 

2^ Af ter^brainstorming, what criteria seemed to be employed in 
choosing^ each of the family members and ig'speculating on the 
future? 
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0-5 f4ftd iated or 



tured Forms. 



3. How did you decide how-to present your consensus to the group? 

How effective were the group reports? Which was most creative 
and why? * ' / - . 

Audience Context: * • " * 

1. Was there a leader in your^triad? How did the leader emerge? 

• 2, Did you have difficulty in reaching consensus regarding any of the 
family members? Why djd the difficulty exist?- 

3. How did y<5Ur triad resolve the conflict? Are you happy with the 
-^consensus reached by your' groijp?' How content woulrf you be to really 
live in that family? How realistic did the various predictions seem? 




id 
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' 9th Grade -138- ^ 

liTfiaginmg 

Publ ic ^ ' 

A ROSE BY AflY OTHER NAME 

Tocus of Capsule ; 

One Important element In imagination is the ability to^'malce comparisons 
which enable us -to see familiar things in a new way, or to visual i^le things 
that we have never seen. This capsule fotuses on such comparisons. Poetry 

c 

forms an important eleSTent.in thj^ publ i c. capsule as it Is meant for universal 
audiefices. 

Overview of Activities: 

r — - • ' ' ■ ' 

^ For the initial activity in listening, the students review a film which 
reveals the fact that people make comparisons as a matter of course and that 
these comparisons vary according to the experiences^ interests, and biases ^ 
of the comparer. The reading activity gives^^e students a chance to identify 
ways in which comparisons are made in' poetry. The teacher allows the students 
to fo'cus on the comparisons themselves rather than on the terminology associa- 
ted with it. The students then experience a ^>etry wri t ing task which is 
structured so as to remove the threat frequently perceived by students in 
poetry. They have the opportunity to creat^ figures of speech and find 
meanings and relationships in poetic material that has no *Vight" interpre- 
tation. The speaking activity permits the students\^ work with others-to 

ycreate an imaginary situation which depends upon comparisoq^s with existing 

\ ■ - • 

public structiires. 



\ 



\ 

\ 
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LISTENING ACTIVITY; THE EY^O^THE BEHOLDER 

Trimary Competency Developed : 
Verbal Fluency, 

2, Using and aopreci at i ng . i deat lonal fluency . 

Secondary Competency Developed : ^ ^ 

C, The Forms of Recreative Communication, ^ — / 

5. Participating in and appreciating the recreation of mediated 
or unstructured forms > 

Learning Objective : 

The student will be able to imagine the outcome of a situation by seeking 
an understanding of a character and then predicting how that character wi 1 1 
behave in a given situation. ' . 
Description 'of Activity : 

Students will view a film called *'The Eye of the Beholder," This film, 
which can be obtained for a nominal rental f^e from several film distributors, 
is shown in two seCtiot^, After having viewed the first half, students are 
asked to give their own versions of the situations in the film which have 
been viewed dramatically through the eyes of several different perceivers, 
" Then the second half of the film is shown revealing the actual nature of the 
events in the story. The class discusses the outcome and the differences 
between their versions and the correct one, 

Wh^n the class gives its own version of the outcome, this should^be done 
through creative brainstorming using the traditional imaginative-thinking- 
followed-by-evaluation format. Discussion questions for the film, exclusive 
of the probes on brainstorming might include: 

l/ What (Joes the title^'The Eye of the Beholder'^ mean to you^ 

2, Why is it particularly appropriate that the central character r 
-should -be a painter? 

3. How do the actor^s convey the characterizations of the persons they 
represent? Identify various specific techniques. To what extent 
are these characterizations stereotyped? - 



Class Discussion Probes ) 
Primary Competencyj/ . ♦ 

r ' # ' * 

B-2 Ideational Fluency , 

1. What happened in the film which led you to discern a suitable 
conclusion? 

2. How did offers* ideas while brainstorming help you imagine 
a conclusion of your own? 

3. What does the two-step process of imagining consist of? 
Secondary Competency: 

C-5 Recreation of Mediated Forms . 

k. How does the mexJium of film enhance^ihis story? 
5t Explain the imaginative method^ adopted by the filmmaker. 
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READING ACTIVITY: ' THAT 6LD ^OGORE POETRY , 



Primary Competency Developed ; j 

B. Verbal Fluency. ^ ^ ^ 

3. Using and appreciating metaphoric thinking (associat+onal 

fluency). • ^ 

, ♦ 

Secondary Competency Developed : 

C. The Forms of Recreative Comnftjn i cat ion . 

2. Participating, in and appreciating the role-playing of characters. 

; - / ■ 

Learning Objective : / • 

Students will recognize various poetic devices and figures of speech and 
communicate their understanding to other c|ass members. 
Description of Activity : 

■ 

Students in small groups will be provided with a variety of poetry 
anthologies and 'Col lect ions . In addition, they will be provided with ditto 
masters. Following a teacher presentation of various types of poetry figures 
of speech (metaphor, simile, personif ipation, etcj each student group will, 
prepare an anthology of poetry which demonstrates the existence of these 
"figures of speech. The stu^lents w M 1 arrange their anthologies in ''chapters'' 
arfii duplicate these for general presentation and dis^cussion with the class. 
Class Discussion Probes : 

Primary Competency: ^ • ^ 

B-3 Metaphoric Thinking . 

1. Identify the various figures of speech? 

2. Can you identify instances in which a particular word buflt 
a vivid fmage? 

3. What role does compar I sof?/contrast play in building figures 
of speech? ' 



Secondary Competency: 
C-2 ^ Role-Playing . 




What- different types of poetry did you/include In your 
anthology?^ 

5, Which* ty^s seemed to be better for storytelling? for explana- 
tion of a reaction to a happening or scene? , ^ 



\ 
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WRITING ACTI.VITY: NOf MEANING §AVE- IN THINGS 




Primary Competency Devl?g>^j^ 
B, Verbal Fluen<^.' 

' ^ 3. Using, and apprecTatfng metaphot-ic.-thjnking (assoclat ional 
^ ' . * fluency) . 

... • ^ : ' M ^ 

Secondary* Compet.encies Developed : ' ^ 

D, The Fo/ms of Creative Commitni cation.^ 

1. Inventing and appreciating unusual forms (pun. riddle, rhyme, 
and limerick)^. . . • ^ 

Learning Objective : ^ 




0* 



Students^iH learn they can create' the i r own effective images and fi^gures 

af'speech'by utilLzihg their imaginC^idns ta tell a joke or a story. " 

'r ' . • ' 

Description of Activity :^ , ^ - , '/ * • 

— «*-^ * 

Using a variety, of joke bo^ks as a spring board, studeiits' shqiald be put to 
the task. of writing their own joke or brief, humorous story utilizing some of>^-* 
the same figures of speech and^^terary devices they learj:^d about in the 
reading activity. These'jokes and/or stories should be added to the class- 
room anthology of student writihg*. - ^ 
Class Discussion Probes: 

— ^ ' ' 

Primary Compe^tency: • ' \ 

- B-3 H etaphoric Thinking . ^ . \ ^ ' 

^ 1. For what purpose, is the njgtaphor or-other figures of speech 

^ used in-* prose?- 

2. Does this dM^er, fpQf?u4ts purpo^eXn poetry. 

Secondary Competency: , . ^ 

y D-1 Unusual Forms . ^ . ' . 

^ 5.' Which stories or jokes^^did you appreciate most? Why? 

. ^ h. What difficulties did you ^ounter while writing^your joke or 
* story? , / • • " 
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SPEAKING ACTIVITY: OTH£R VIEWS 




Primary Comjjetency Develops 

D. The Forms of Creative Communication. ^ ^ ^ 

2. Inventing and appreciating poetic forms (sonnet, ballad-, 
free and blank verse, etc.).'' j 

Secondary Qompetencies, Developed : 

Cv-/ The Forms of Recreative Communication. 

^ 5. Participating in and appreciating the recreatiron of mediated 

or unstructured forms . ^ - 40^ % 

Learn Tng Objective : ^ * 

sfudenls will experience a point of view other than thei^r<own and * 

successfully use the language and att i tudes. of^the person whose role they ^ 

sume. 

cription o f Ao^^^ ty : ' j 

The class will be divided for working in two groups. The ma^r ta^k of^ 

each group should be to discuss ap issue of topi^^kj.^,^,/}lTi^ /interest (fewdr 

credits require^ for graduatiqgj let.*s do away with foolball, ^fve us a smokin|^ 

lounge, etc.). Eacfi stude^^^, the group will assume a role of somft)ne who 

is f ict iona 1- or 'a member of^jt^e admin^istration, a-faculty member, or parent.* 

One student will be a recorder and' one will be a monitor. The' students will 

i^^^^ what it would be 1 i^jj^^^l^peak from this different perspective and 

attempt to reflect this new view in all. comments made to the group. ^ 

Class Discussion Probes : , , ' * . 

Primary Competency: 

' D-2 Poetic Forms .. ^ 

' 1.* What aspects of communication did you become aware of when 
speaking from someone else's point of view? 

2. Did you find the problenvs easier to sojve from another's 
' point of view than* your own? 



Secondsy^iLompetency : ^ 
%^ Recreation of Mediated Forms . 



3. In a discussion, how does the flow of ideas develop? 
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9th Grade -1^5- ^ 

Imagining 

Mass Communication 

.:;SPOOFS, HOAXES, SHAMS, AND OTHER CONTRfVED EVENTS 

Focus of Capsule ; ^ 

The mass media are excellent vehicles for creative communication' * 
Creative art ists have used radio, television, and film to stimulate the 
imagination aiicJ fancy of mass au^liences. In this capsule, attention will 
be given to mass messages that involve the implementation or depiction of 
spQofs, hoaxes, and shams highly contrived communication occurences. 
Overview of Activities ; 

The capsule -begins with a <eading' of Howard Koch's script from the 
"War of the Worlds" radio program. This program is a dramatic instance of 
how a Wxjia pro-am can backfire into ^n unintended hoax. The writing 
activity invites the studeot to construct a radio script about hodags, snipe 
hunting, bigfoot tracking, o^ other hoaxes. The listening activity involves 
the viewing of a film that depicts a sham occurrence involving mass communi- 
cations. The speaking activity involves the presentation of a 7-10 minute 
radfo drama that depicts a sham occurrence. 



READING ACTIVITY: -WAR OF THE WORLDS 




Primary Competency Developed : ^ - 

' C. The Forms* of Recreative 'Communication. 

5. Participating in and appreciating the recreation of mediated 
or unstructured forms 

Laarning Objective : 

The students wilT recognize the effective coordinating of music, feound 
effects, narration, characterization, and plot in script form to create an 
effec^tive radio drama. ^ 
Description of Activjty : ^ 

Pre-Activi ty : . ^ ' ^ 

Disgu^s the impact Orson Veils' 'Var of the Worlds'^ had at the time of 

Its broadcast. ' - 

The stCfdents will read Orson Wells' radio script of "War of the Worlds' 
and may also simultaneously listen to the record. The class will analyze 
the script .for use of music, sound effects, narration, and characterization 
Students should ponder the reasons why the imaginary invasion from Mars 
was 'bel ieved by so many people. 

Class Discussion Probes : ' ^ 

C-5 Recreation of Mediated Forms. 



1. How were music and sound effects used to create a realistic 
setting? 7 

2. How was the announcer -used? > ^ 

3. What believable characters .did he create? How did he use 
setting, sound, narrfes, and titles to create bel levari 1 i ty? 

k. What other techniques were Used to create the illusion of 
reality? (E.g. special interrupt bulletins, familiar loca- 
tions, etc.) . , ' 

S. Imagine you ^re the producer >of a TV production oP'War of 
the Worlds" .which wi 1 ^attempt to "fool" the pubUc much as 
the radio production did. What setting(s) would you create 
and how? What special visual effects would you use? What 
are the advantages and disadvantages of using the TV medium 
for creating this "hoax?"~ ' ^ ' 

m ' : 
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WRITING ACTIVITY: THE SKY IS FALLING! °THE,SKY IS FALLING! 
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Primary Competency Developed ; 

D. The Forms of Creative Communication. 

5. Inventing and appreciating mediated or unstructured forms. 




Learning Objective ; 



^ 4 



After identifying the central ingredients of a radio script, s-tudents 
will prepare a rad\<D script that conforms to scripting conventions, select-^ 
ing music, sound effects, and language appropriate for a radio spoof or 
hoax. . ♦ ' * 



script ion of Activity ; 

After reading the script from "War of the Worlds," students will write 

a radio script that reveals an impending unreal catastrophe. The teacher 

may wfsh to review thfi^conventions of script writing and m«permit students 

W 

to work in dyads or triads. Following the completion of the scripts, groups 
should exchange their work and suggest editorial corrections, A student 
selection committee should choose script^ to be photocopied and shared. 
Instructional* Resources; 

1 . "How to make old-time radio, plays" (phonotape) . ' ^ 

2. "Dead pan productions" c 1976. ^ 



Class Discussion Probes ; 

-■ ' • 

D-5 Mediated or Unstructured Forms . ^ - 

Y * 

1. Were the sham catastrophes within the range of possibntty? 

2. To what extent would sound effects and music contribute to 
the intended effect? 

. " 3* Did'the narrative contain language that a public communicator 



Did the narrative contain language that a 
would emp^loy*on such«an occasion?*— '"^^'^^--^A 



4. What special devices were used in an effort to make the sham 
occurrences plausible? 

5. Do the scri^ft conform to the conventions of radio scripts? . 
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LISTENING ACTIVITY:* GILDING THE ROTTEN APPLE - 

' \ 7. 

Primary Competency Developed ; 

C. The Forms of Recreative C<^uni^tNC)n* 

Parti'cipating in and appreciating the recreation of mediated 
or unstructured forms , 

\ 

Learning Objective : ^ 

• By viewing films which portray deceptions, s/udents will identify the 
filmic techniques and imaginative factors which made the deception effective.^ 
Description of Activity ; 

Have students view a f'rlm in which the mass media are used to develop 
sham images of a person. Among ^e movies that treat such actjons^are^ 

"Greatest Man in the Vorld" (Adaptation o/ the shbrt^ story by James 
Thurber) BAVI 6310 ' 

"Meet John Doe'v* (Classic Hollywood Feature Film-starring Gary Cooper 

and Barbara Stanwyck) BAVI ^969 ' ^ ' 

"His Girl Friday" (Hollywood Feature-Length Comedy starring Cafy 
Grant and Rosalind Russell) BAVI ^7^0 

Class Discussion Probed : ^ 

C-5 Recreation of MediatSed Forms . 

^ 1. What were the deceptigns? , ^ 

2. Why were th-fe decept i ons ^effect ive* or ineffective? 

3. Why was the deception possible? 

i{. How did the delivery of major characters contribute to the 
deception? 

5. Could this deception be portrayed using non-visual media? 

'6. What visual elements contributed significantly to the portrayal? 

^ 7. t/as language used for comic or dramatic effect? 

8. How did the film demonstrate changes in the affective states 
of major characters? • ' 
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SPEAKING ACTIVITY: OUR OWN SPOOF ^ 



Primary Competency Developed ; 

* D. The Forms of Creative Cocretiunication. 

5. Inventing and appreciating mediated or unstructured forms . 
Learning Object-ive T 

^ The students will create a deception- for portrayal in 7 radio dramatic 
program, usin^ the conventions of script writing and presentation tq fvrtray 
character and create an effective program. ^ ^ 
Description of Activity ; 



The stuiJ^ts working in small groups will produce 7*10 minute dramatic 



y 5 ' itjc 



radio, scripts demons ttat i^jg the use of sound effects, music, narration and 
characterization to create a particular radio dramatic genre in which a 
deception is portrayed. After preparing and rehearsing the script^ students 
should audio-tape their radio dramas for 'replay to the whole class. 

At 

As an a4d to the students* production, the following radio projection 
techniques should be illustrated: 

1. Show how music identifies the type of radio gefrire, establishes 
mood, sets the scenes, serves .as transitions between scenes, and 
bui Ids to a cl imax. 

2. Illustrate how sound effects set scene, depict action, intensify 
mood and serve as transition. 

3. Give examples of language used as dialogue and narration. 

k. Demonstrate the use of tape recorders ''skkI record players. For 
example, the various types of recorders , reel to reel^' cassette 
and cartridge, should be explained. » 

Review the following radip action techniques. 

1. Practice is essential for an effective conversational delivery 
style. 

2. While practicing the reading of your script, use all of the 
gestures, facial expressions, and voice inflections it calls for - 
act out the part! 

3. Stay in character. 

4. Remember phrasing and emphasis affect emotion and mood. 

ERIC 15 
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5. Speak clearly with proper volume, infl-ection rate. 

Instructional Resources: . ^ 

1. A Resource Curriculum in Broadcast Media , DPI. 

2. Kingston, R.C. ColpgVfl, R. Levy, Broadcastin g: Television and 
Radio. New York: Prentice Hall, 1955. 

— s 

3. t Various spund effect records readily available In most record 

stores or libraries such as background music (Phonodisc) major 
records MLP lOAO. 

resound effects in stereo - vol. 1,2, 3, etc. (phonodisc) audio 
fidelity OFS^ 7006, 1960.^^ 

Class Discussion Probes : 

, D-5 Mediated or -Unstructured Forms . 

K What were the ^ound effects used? For what purpose? - ^ 

2, In what ways was music used effectively? 

3 Was an announcer used? Did s/he"set ^he mood? 

A. Was there a narrator? .Was the narration appropriate? 

5 Was there adequate character development? Wer# there too 

many characters? Not enough? Were the characte|^s sustained? 

6. Which characters were most effectively developed through the 
use of rate, pi tch,. volume , and quality? 

7. ' Did the dialogue make the plot clear? What was the deception? 

« ) 

8. How was the deception carried out? _ 

9. Were you able to Identify the particular genre? Why? 

\ f 

10. How would you rate the overall p^ductlon excellent? good? 
fai^? poor? 
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^MASTER LIST . 

^ ALTERNATIVE CURRICULUM DESIGN IN ENGLISH/COMMUNICATION FOR GRADES 9 AND 10 

IV. RITUALISTIC COMPETENCIES ' 

-A/ Ana^lysi^ of the Ritualistic Context 



lalysfs o 

1. Identifying role expectations 

2. Recognizing symbol s used to fa^TlJtate rituals 
3» Predict ing ritualized responses 

8. Informal Ritualized Exchanges " * ^ 

1. Using social amenities (being courteous , expressing thanks, excusing 
oneself, telephone etiquette, etc.) 

2. . Participating in everyday ritualistic acts (greeting, , leave- taking, 

kidding, etc.) , 

3. Engaging in informa I conversation (taking turns, encouraging 
participation) . . . ' 

C. Formal Ritualized Exchanges* in Small Groups ' . * 

1. Recognizing and participating effectively in interviews and other 
formal conversa t ions 

2. Recognizing and participatinj§. effectively in smal I group • ^ 

3. Recognizing and performing task roles in probi em-sol vingVgroups 
k. Recognizing and performing emotional roles in group discussions 

D. t^ormal Ritualized Exchanges in PublcLc and Mediated Settings 

1. Recognizing and initiating parliamentary moves 

2. Presenting and evaluating epideictic messages. (fulogi es, acceptance 
speeches, sermons, oral prayers, and after dinner speeches, etc.) 

3. ' Eva I uat ing and initiating, where appropriate, special ized and 

mediated forms 
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9th Grade. . . "^5?^ ^ 

'Ritualizing ' • ' • V ^ 

Intjaper'sonal ' ■ ' 

r BE TRUE TO. YOURSELF: PERSONAL HONOR/PERSONAL HONESTY 

Focus of Capsule ; • ^ 

Probjems of personal honor are frequently sutjects of literature and the 
media. ^Jlan^s effort to understand and his search for what constitutes honor- 
able behavior has been a continuing theme. As teenagers explore their 
identities in relat^ion to their peers, the question of group vs. individual 
loyalty can become the focus of conflict creating discomfort, anxiety, or 
even trageij^^ Understanding the ritualistic basis of concepts'^of honor and 
dishonor will aid the student in d'eve.loping self understandings. * 
Ovefview<vOf A ct ivj ties : 

Students will begin this capsule by reading a short story which illus- 
trates a young person "in conflict with or in troubl e^ecause of his/hfer 
personal code of honor. In^^ writing act ivi ty, they will consider formaK 
statements of codes of honor and write their own. la a speaking assignment 
to deliver their own funeral eulogies, students may choose humorous or 
serious ways of employing ritualistic behavior to explore the extent to 
which they might achieve the goals represented by their personal codes of 
honor. Viewing the film of "Barn Burning," the Faulkner short story, will 
juxtapose concepts of family loyalty and personal honor. 

. . . ■ V ■ 



READING ACTIVITY: WHO PAYS? - WHAT PRICE? 



Primary Competency Developed ; 

A. Analysis of the Ri tual i stic. Context. 

1. Identifying role expectations . 

2. Re CO g n i zA n g ^y m b o 1 s used to facilitate rituals. 
Secondary Competency Dev6-loped : 

A. Analysis of the Ritualistic Context. 

3. " Predi ct ing ritualized responses . 
Learning Objective : 

By reading short stories dealing \^ith conflicts arising from personal 
concepts of honor, students will recognrXe^ i ts function and the symbols 
associated with it Iq teenage peer groups. 
Description of Activity : 

' Students will read two short stories,' "On the Sidewalk Bleeding" and 
"A Summer's Reading." In both stories the main characters are trapped between 
persona] desires, peer and community pressures, and their concepts of per- 
sonal honor.* 
Class Discussion Probes : 

Primary Competency: ^ 
A-1 Bole Expectations ." 

1. Describe the concept of personal honor held by each of the 
ma i n cha racters . . • ' 

2. What is the function of peer groups in each of the stories? 
How do they determine the roles each plays? 

. 3* Wh*at is the publnc image each boy wants to present? How does 
this, relate to his personal • needs? 

A-2 Symbols . , 

^ k. ^ \n "On the Sidewalk Bleedj ng," what aspects of ritualistic be- 
havior are visible? What symbo^ identi fy grogps In the story? 

5f What symbols identify your group membership? # 



Secondary Competency: 

A- 3 Predicting Responses . 

6. What forces of the community af large appear in each story? 
How do^ they react to the boys? 

Audience Context: - 

1, What groups and symbols exist in your school community? 



2. What requirements and rewards do they o ffer? 
have? What symbols?- 



I^als do they 
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WRITING ACTIVITY: I BELIEVE. 



Primary Competency •Developed : * ' • . . 

A. Analysis of the Ritualistic Context. ( 
^ I. Identifying role expectat lons T * 

Secondary Competency Developed : " • ^ 

A. Analysis of the Ritualistic Context. ' * 

2. Recognizing symbols used to facilitate rituals. 
Learning Objective : ' • , 

* Students will write and illustVate their personal codes of honor in 

/ " . - ° ■ - 

an appropriate ritualistic format. / 

Description of Activity ^ ^ ^ ' • 

a pre-writing activi ty, students wi 1 l^read .the Kipling poem "If" and 
review scout creeds and pledges of allegiance. They will then write their 
own creed or code of honor in which thby articulate some of the bases for 

^Jjeir own values. These may be short but are tp fee carefully thought out 

'* / 

and should follow the ritualistic aspects of^reeds and p^ledges in format. 

, These may be illustrated wiYfr^oats of arms of personal heraldic devices 

that .further explain th'e student's values. All creeds will be put on the 
^ m , 

wall for students to lQ(^k at. » ^ 

Class Discussion Prybes ; 

Primary 'Competency: < * 
^ A-1. Role Expectations . 

1. Which of these have most clearly the attsributes of ritualistic 
creeds or codes? What roles have influenced the different- 
codes? V 

^ ■ • ■ \ . - 

2. Which ar3 most interesting? Why? WK^t a^gfects ov ritualistic 
writing do you see in these codes? 

3- Which are most complete and thoughtful? What is the tone or 
style of these as opposed to Tess successful codes? 
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Secondary Xompetency: ' ^ 
♦ 

- A-2 Symbols. 



l{. What symbdls have been used to, illustrate the codes? What 
do they communicate about the u^ers? 
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SPEAKING ACTIVITY; WOE IS ME!!! 



' Bijmary Competency D^e loped ; ^ » ' 

D.'' Formal Ri^l'iled Exchanges in Pubj ic and Mediated Settings. 

2. Pre^egtin^ and nsval uat i ng epideictic messjgigC^ ulog ies , . 
acceptance speeches, sermons, oral pr^y,ejr^^|^^^^^ after dinner 
speeches, etc.). • % . 



Sgcon da 1^., Competency Develppe^ ; 




A. Analysis of the Ritualistic Context. 

1. fdentifying role expectations . 

^ ' • ' ^ • * *. . 

' Learning Objective ; " 

After identifying a matter of personal achievement that is v/orthy of 

prais^ireal or imaginary) and conforming to.the^vocal convent i-'cp^of radio, 

speech and the conventions used in eulogies, students w i 1 l^^ji^TTve r a radio 

story eulogizing themselves. - i 

Description of Activity : ^ 

Students will prepare- and deliver a^radio news story announcing their 

own deaths. The news ^tory shou|d follow the conventions of *such an announce- 
" * - . - ^ ^ ' 4 . ^ 

ment and should. emphasize the positive contributions of the individual's life 
that will cause him/her to be missed. ?The students will read their'own 

• ' ; - ■ " ' • ■ ; 

announcements with vocal characteristics suitable for radio, The announce- 7 
. ments may be ^uHio taped for delayed classroom playback. 
' Class Discussion Probes^ : - ' , ^ * 

•9 

Primai:y Competencies: ' • , 



D-2 Epideictic Messagjss . 



r 



•1. What do radio announcers sound like?* 4)oes AhJ s %)od i fy in, any 
way when' discussing^ tragic event? - 

2. Were individual speakers effective in conveying the style of 
» an announcer under these circumstances? 

3. Does word and phrase selection change due to the solemn.|ty' 
of the event? . ^ 



^Secondary Competency: ' , . ^ 
» A-1 Rble Expectations . 

A- Under what circumstances do radio announqer^ talk about tKe- 
^ death of a citizen? • ^ ^ ' » 

5. What kinds of Mnfornoation are presented in such announcements? 
Ar^ these found in your announcements? 



r 



LISTEKING ACTIVITY: ONE AND THE FAMILY 



"7^ 

grimary Competenc/^veloped : . ' *^ 

\ A. Analysis of the Ritual istic* Context. * 
!• Identifying role expectations . 
Learn.ing Objective : ^ 
Recognizing the rr^alistic aspects of family relationships and com- 



paring the often conflicting demands of family Id^lty and personal convic- 
tions, students will evaluate the personal honor and personal honesty of , 
characters in a film and how this is expressed ri tual istical ly. 
Description of Activity : ; ^ 

Students will view the film "Barn Burning," an adaptation of the Faulkner 

short story in which concepts of family honor and generational conflict high- 

% / 

light a -young man's development of his own codes for personal action. ^ 

Class Discussion Probes : 

A-L_ Role ExpectaTi 6ns . " ^ 

^ 1. What are the sources of cpnflict \n the story? How are these 
related to the roles they are expecte'd to play in the family? 

2. What is Abner^s concept of family loyalty? 

3. What const itutes ^Abner's code of honor? Sarty's? 

^. 'What are the options open to Sarty? How does his discussion 
reflect his values andfiis view of hi^ role in the family? 
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9th Grade 
Ritual izlng 
Dyadic 
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TWO'SsCOMPANY 



Focus of Capsule : 

The focus of thjs, capsule i s on 'the idea tha""! day-to-day rituals which 

may s.^m confining and artificial when 'viewed from outside, constitute an" — 

importan t humanizin g featu re in civilization. Everypne enjoys being sin- 



cerely comp^limented, being recognized by thanks for extra efforts, and gen- 
erally toeing treated as a significant human being. Here we treat those 
aspects of ritual behavior exhibited in relationships with a significant ^ 
other. % 
Overview of Activities. : 

The capsule begins with a reading activity through which the students 

examine the changing ritual in tfie relationships between boys and girls. 
\ 

This is followed by a writing experience in which^the student applies the 
rituals of expressing gratitude thro^jgh a letter of thanks^ S^Deaking activity 
helps the 5tudent to develop a strategy, for the ^elicSte rityal of expressing 
sympathy in a face to face encounter with a bereaved individual. Finally, 
the student is directed to listen to verbal responses to changes in expected 
proxemic behavior. 
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REAOING ACTIVITY: AFTER YOU DEAR ALPHONSE 



Primary Competency Developed : 

A. Analysis of the Ritualistic Context. 
1. Identifying role expectat Fons . 
Secondary Competencies Developed : 

A* Analysis of the Ritualistic Context. 



/ 
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3. Predicting ritualized responses / 
B.' IjiformaVki tua^llzed Exchanges'. 

1. Using social amenities (being courteous, expressing thanks, 

, , excusing oneself, telephone etiquette, etc.). 
* ♦ 

Learning Objective : 

Students will become aware^hat, the changing ritualistic behavior 

\ 

between boys and girls doesn't suggest a rejection of decent human treat- 
ment of individuals. 
Description of Activity : 

Students will read two or thre^short stories "in which a' boy-girl 
relationship is depicted. These stories should reflect a pattern of ri_tu al s 
currently in process of change. These might include Updike's "A & P,*' 
Gather's "Snake" passage from My Antonia , Parker's "The WaUz," and Salinger' 
"Uncle Wiggley ijn Connecticut." 

Class Discussion Probes : ^^.^^^^ . ' " 

Primar-y Competency: 

A-1 Role Expectations . 

1. In' what ways has ritualistic behavior in boy-girl relationships 
changed from the patterns found in the stories y^u read? 

2. In what other ways has this pattern of re lat ionshi»ps changed 
in recent y^ars? 

, 3. Do you think the role changes ' involved in these changing re- 

lationships are for th^ best? Why? 
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Secondary Competencies: ^ 

A- 3 ^ Predicting Responses ,-. 
' • ^ 

For girls, what little rituals do you expect from the boys 

in your life? How do you feel about theft? 

5> For boys, what special attentions do you think girls appreciate 

in your dealings with thern7" ' - ^ 

B-1 Social Amenities ^ , ^ .^^ 

~* ~~' " 6 . " Wha r coTnmon courtesf es shou 1 d-be exh \h i ted - hn-^our -dea W ngs- 
with any human beings? * . 

7. is there any respect (other than in intimate relationships) in 
which you feel a boy should treat a girl differently than h^ 
would another boy? 
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WRIT I NGt ACTIVITY; DEAR AUNT HELEN. THANK 'YOU FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF 

Primary Competency Developed ; 

8, Informafl Ritualized Exchanges'. 

I, Using social amenities (being courteous, expressing thankS, 
^ excu^lflg oneself, telephdfte et iquette," etc. ) , . 



Seconda^ry Competency Developed ;^ 

A. Analysis of ■ the , Ri tua 1 i^s^t ic* Context . 



Learning Objective ; 

Students will be able to'write a sincere and unsel f-consci ous letter 

of thanks. * ' * • 

Description of Activity ; 
Pre-writing activity. 

1. Teacher reviews letter form. j c . 

2. Class discusses contents of s-incere and nati*ral thank you messages. 

3. DFscuss probes for activity. ' * 
Wri ting activity. - % ' 

Students will write a letter of thanks for a gift, a service which 
someone has performed for them, a kindnes^ shown as a matter of coOirse by 
someone but seldom recognized. 
Evaluation. 

Students form groups' of four or five to share and evaluate letters on tjie 
, basis _of ^boVe learning object ives. * - ^ ^ 

Class Discussion Probes: ' - ^ . 

— ^ ■ ' A 

Prirnary Competency: * . ' ' * > \ 

• *■ 

B-1 Social Amenities . ^ > 

\ * : ^* . > 

1. Should a writer of a thank you letter plunge ^right into "the 
tf^ank you? Why? ' , • ' - , 

2. Should the letter be confined to the thank you? Why? 

♦ 

3. How can you ''be yoursel f -when saying tfciank you? 

9 . • 
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k. Why do people sometimes feel embarrassed about paying "thank 
you?" - ■ ' * ' 

5. Why is it important to say thank you? \ 
Secondary Competency: ^ 

A- 2 Symbols . 

6. In what sense is a thank you letter a ritual istfc symbol? 
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SPEAKING- ACTIVITY: WHEN SYMPATHY IS CALLED FOR 



^rfftiary Competency Developed : 

B. Informal Ritualized Exchanges* 

1. Using social amen i t ie5 (being courteous, expressing thanks, 
excusing oneself, telephone etiquette, etc*)* 

Secondary Competency Developed : ^ 

A. Analysis of the Ritualistic Context. ' \ ^ ' 

\ 

1. Identifying role expectations . 



3. Predicting ritualized responsQfs . 



Learning Objective : 

Students isbould be able to perform the ritual of expressing sympathy 

directly and unsel f-consci ous 1 y to a-bereaved acquaintance. , 

© . - • 

Description of Activity : 

Students will form dyads and role-play a situation in which one party 
has lost a member of his/her Immediate family and the other is seeing him/he 
for the first time after the bereavement. Students then reverse roles and 
try it again. Finally the class regathers for a discussion of the activity* 
Class Discussion Probes : 
PriDiary Competency: 

B- 1 Soc i al Amenities . 

1. Wiy is expression of sympathy a difficult conrmun ixat ion a#t? 

2. With what mental 5et should one approach the task? 
Secondary Competency: , . • , ' - 

A-^1 Role Expectations . 

^ • 

3. What sort^of expression would you appreciate as a bereaved 
party? Do you sp^eak from experience? 

k, 'Which role did you find easiest to pTay? Why? 
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A-3 Predit:ting Responses . 

1- ' 

7, What does one do in the event of an unpredicted response? 



5, Did your partner respond to your expression of sympathy as you 
could have predicted? 

> 

6, How is one supposed to act? 



/ 
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LfSTENING ACTIVITY: .WHO'S STANDING IN MY SPACE? 



c 

* Primary Competency Developed : 

, A. Analysis of the Ritualistic Context. . ? * 

2. Recognizing symbols used to facilitate rituals* 
Secondary Competency Developed : 

B. Informal Ritualized Exchanges. Iff 

2. Participating in everyday ritualistic acts (greeting, leave- 



taking , ki ddi ng, etc 



Learning' Objective : ^ 

Students will learn about and practice proxemic behaviors and become 
awatre of verbal and non-verbal reactions to unexpected proxemic behavior. ^ 
Description of Activity : ^ 

1. "Peacher discusses or otherwise presents pYoxemic information to 
students to familiarize them with the subject. Teacher may refer 

^ to Knapp^s work in this subject or to commercial filmstrips whicji 

are aval l^ble. 

2. StCfdents are asked to go out anci try one or more of these uncon- 
' ^ ventional proxemic behaviors and listen and watch carefully for 

overt verbal and non-verbal reai^tions. 

a. stand facing the rear of an elevator when occupied by strangers. 

b. . strike ^up a conversation with someone you do not know in an 

elevator. 

c. move Into someone's personal- or intimate space v;ith whom you 

" are not at that level of .relationship. ' ^ < 

* d. sit in someone ejse.'s accustomed place at a table, in a^room, ^ 

or in an office. 

e. move out of the normal space rel at iol^sh 1 p during a conversation 
. with a close friend. 

f. f'rx someone with unalleviated e'ye contact durH'n^g^"conversat ion . 

g. refuse to give eye clues when approaching someone alon^ a side- 
walk. 

Class Discus.sion Probes : 

► Primary Competency: 

A-2 Symbols , ^ • . 

' .1, What reactions, verbal or non-verbal , did you get from your 

j2Yi\n' ' unconventional proxefpic behaviors? How would you characterize 

Ll\lv> * the tone^of these behaviors? . , ' • ' 
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* 2. Will this experience affect your be'havior if faced with similai 

unconvent ional behavior? ^ 
« 

3. Can you see how knowledge of proxemic behavior could a) cause 
you to avoid problems, b) allow you to gain(power in relation- 
ships? 

In. what sense is proxemic behavior symbolic? 

Secondary Competency: 

B-2 Everyday Ritualistic Acts . 

5. Explain the role of proxemics in everyday ritualistic acts 
-such ~a-S"~ld-ddfngT -^-r-eet-i Bg y-^Vea ve--t-ak4n§-^et<>»" ^ — 



\ 
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' 5th Grade 

. J^itualizing ^ ^ \ 

Small Group 

) THE FISHBOWL OF LIFE • . , 

•4 \ ■ 

Focus of Capsule : 

Small groups play a significant role in our 1'ives. The groups we belong . 
to - family, peer groups, social groups', study groups, prob1em-sol;^g groups,., 
discussion groups - use a variety of rituals. Games, rules, roles, norms, 
and pesr pressure are elements of group ritual. This capsule will foqus on 

identi fyi n^, describing, and evaluating these elements of group ritual. 

Overview of Act i vi t ies : . • ^ 

Students begin the capsule by-^eadJng and discussing a book such as Th£ 
Lord of the Fl ies which introduces and provides a basis of discussion for 
group conformity, conflict, rules^ etc. Students will break into groups to 
discuss the- book. The groups will participate in 'a variety of exercises and 
observational experiences designed to highlight the importance *of group 
roles, norms, and rituals. The listening activity is a fishbowl discussion 
where one group of students observe aad listen to another group of students 
who are conducting a group discussion. Each gr^ wijl present a panel dis- 
^cussion to the class that discusses one aspect of group communication. 
Finally, each group wi'll write a group report that identifies, describes, and 
>valua4:es the rituals of that group during group activities. 

Note: Student should remain in the same small group for all activities in 
0 the capsule. Because of the possibilities for growth inherent in 
such a long-term group relationship, the teacher should select the 
■groups and not allow students to be\with their^own friends exclusi^vely. ^ 
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READING ACTIVITY; PEE-R POWE^R PRESSURES ^ 



Primary Competency Developed ; 

C. Formal RTtualized Exchanges in Small Grou|^s.'\^ 

2. Recognizing and participating efirectively i n smal > group. 



rffnnq^t 



3. Recognizing and pe^cforming task roles in problem-solvfng 
groups. ' % 

Learning Objectives ; ^ 

The student will identify and discuss elements of group ri.tual found 



^fn the reading by participating in a small group. 
Description of Activity ; 

The students will read The Lord of the Flies , or some, other nov^l 

( The. Outs iders , Thunder on Sycamore Street ) about group pressure to conform. 

Divide the class into small groups of five or six stuc^nts. Eajch group ^ 
shoul d^ d i scuss and answer study questions about the book (sample below). 
Each group should have a secretary so that an*accurate report of tf^ dis- 
cussion can be handed in for g.rading (use along with teacher observation). ^ 

Finally, a whole cl,ass discussion should be held to highlight the differences 

« 

of opiniorT among groups. • 

Sample study/discussion questions; • ^ . 

1. What group(s) were formed by the boys? Why? What purpose did 
th-e groups serve? 

2. How were leaders chosen? What characteristics did the leaders • 
have? Discuss the selection process and evaluate its eff ect i veness L 



3. What formal and unspoken rules or norms existed in the groups? 

How were they devised? What happened to those who broke the rules? 

Pid the groups have any public rituals?' Identify them. How did 
they function? 

5» How did the groups handle conflict? Evaluate the success of the 
process. 

The teacher will have to introduce the concepts us^d in the questions 
below before discussion can begin. One way to do^his is td use examples 
from the story to illustrate each concept. 



, . * • --^^ — s 

>C 1ass Discussion Prpbes ; ' ' * • ' ' ; • . • 

K What rules and norms wer^isc^^S5Mby the group^^befpre pro- 
^•ce^eding wTtb the ass-ignment? . • ^ 

" ' ^ *'j • ► - ^ ' 

2. What .unspol^en norms governed group ^behavior? How^dirfthe 
, group deal with those who wogld not conform to*either spoken 
or unspoken rules? . - - 



4 . 



3'. 'iioifv was the conf Vict" resoW-ed?. ' 

(-^- y ^. Did the group have any rituals? What funttion did the ritua*rs 
perform? ^ • • - ^ 

'^e-S Task Roles. • «. ' 

5. ,Wh^ role beh^y^iprs vJere apparent in the group? 

- .'6. Did ybui; d i scuss ion^'gj^up have a leader? How was the leader 
selected? What functioadid thfe leader perform,? 



f . 
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LISTENING ACTt\tlTY: WATCH THOSE RITUAU 



Primary Ccynpetency Developed : • * * 

^B. Inf^^rmaT Ritual ?zed Exchanges. * «^ ^ 

* 2. Participating in everyday ritualistic acts (greeting, leave- 
taking, kidding, 'etc.) , ' ~ 



' Pgarhr^g Object Tve : • 

Students will jjdentify informal and forma ^.r i tua Is in peer groups, - 
family, school grou[5s, church groups -and community groups.- 
Description of Activity : . ^ 

Each student will receive an observation worksheet with spaces for 

. ■ ' ■ ■ 

listing rituals observed at home,, school , church, and in peer .group-s . Give 
th'e students several days, perhaps oyer a weekend,. to observe and record 
the rituals. Ask students to §pec i f i ca lU*^ i dent i fy h^w th.e ritual proceeds* - 
' who s.ays or does what to whom an^ what the responses are.* Divide the c]ass 
into their existing small groups. Each group^should discuss the individual 

' 'reports of -its men\bers and prepare a "master list" of rituals. Each group 

^ * «i* ' 

should hand in a repo.rt that 1 ists -each ritual and descr i bes^i ts ftmction. 

^ . ' - t 

^ Class Discussion Probes : < . 

6-2 Everyday Ritualistic Acts . 

*1.. Did student^s report the same ri.tual in different ways? \ 
♦ * .Why did^his Fiappen? . 

^ • What functions did the rituals serve? Did /ituals in different 
groups s6.rve different *functions? Or did. each group have 
' different rituals that serve--the sarjgKkfunc4:ion? 

3. Wjy do people^ use r-itu^ls?*. What attr i butes do small groups 
l^ve that make ritualls particularly important? What ^'r i tua1 s" 
. ar^* peculiar to sma 1 1 -groups? • . « • 



Audience Cpn^text: 



Hbw do the ['master lists" differ f roirii the individual lists? What 
Cjfh we conclude about the value of. group vs. individual work on 
■".a project .likqf this?- 
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SPEAKING A CTIVITY: GUESS MY- RITUAL ROLE ^. 

r ~ . . \ ' ~^ ^ 

Primary Competency Developed : , ^ t * 

C. Formal Ritualized Exchanges In Small _G roups* 

3.- Recognizing and performing task r6les in problem-solving 

groups. ^ • f 

Learning Objecti*ve : ' • < • 

The student will practice and evaluate role behaviors in groups, and 

how peer pressure to conform, acts to maintain group rituals. 

Descriptiog of Activity : ^ • ' , 

t)iscuss with students the various roles played in groups, i.e., initator, 

organizer , clari f^^, summarizer, evaluator, synthesizer, harmonizer, analyzer.. 

^^^e each existing group-a To^pic'to discuss^ such^^s'^a s'ubject fnatTer^' 
' V * 

problem, .a question from the nov^l read, or .a controversial i^sue. Distri- 
bute slips'* of paper, each* of which indf^cates the role the recipient is to 
play. Instruct students not to tfell anyone -fhe role they have been. ass igned 
to play: they af*e to^ reveal it through theVc behavior during the discussion.**^ 
•After the discussion, the group members wi 1 1 try to guess who was pilaying ' * 
e^ch role. " ' ^ 

Allow l$-20 minutes for the group' c/i s cuss idhs iind 15-20 minutes for the 



post-discussion session. 
Class Discussion Probes ; . 

I Jtoi I r ii * 

V. WHo splayed which rol'es? , 



2.* What behaviors'* cluejl you 4nto identifying the role/game? ^ 
/ 3. How did the roles/games help or hinder the group^s discussion? 
Audience Context: ^ ) * ' 

\ 1 DjdtyoJLir group work effectively? Why or why not? 

Were good (listening ha^bits practiced? . « 
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TO TELL EACH TRUTH 

■ ■ ■ . • , ~; \ 

Select six students from the class. Bring them to fr'ont 2fnd have them 
turn their backs^ to the class. Br\n&p2 ^gths^f rope to class' - one' 
should be i as long as the other. Have the 'first 5 students feel the longer 
line behind their baJ^s Have the last student feel the short^Y line. Ask 
each students to estimate the length of the line wh-ile they are^ feeling ^ 

/ ' ' ■ * " - 

the line. &ut they should hold the responses until you ask them. Start- 
itig with the first ^^Eis^dent (who felt the long rope) have each stucfeRt turn 
and face the class and« i ndi cate- v(hat their guess is as to the length pf theT^ 
rope. * If the ]as^^r^iXiii^i>/ fe]t a -significant amount of pi(^sure to c^form 
g,yhe wi 1 1 change estimate to be closer "fep the estimates of the other students. 
Since the students thought^ifheY were feeling the same rope, the pressure to 
conform should'te significant. Discciss the situation with the class a,fter 
the demonstration, eSpeciaMy how peer pressure and conformity help/ 
hinder a group. . (f^ . ^ 
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LISTENING ACTIVITY: OBSERVING ROLK-AND RITUALS 



Primary Competency Developed : > . • 

C. Formal Ritualized Exchanges i.>n Small Groups. 
_ ,2. Recognizing and participating effectively in smal 1 group , 
t^earnin^ Objective : 



The students -wi 1 1 identffy aspects of group dynamrcs ' thaf are present 
• in a group .d i scuss ion tbey listen to. 
^Description of Activity : 

Students wi 1 T pa.rticipate in a f i shbowl. d i scuss ion . Two groups will 
work' together. One group wi U discuss whire the other observes and vice 
versa. Provide^ e^ch student wi4:h a copy of/^'A^ree-Disagree Statements." 
S Have\ach student, independently, complete these statements. ' Give'members 
of thre "obseryer" groups a copy of the ^'Guide for pbs^rvers." Thsi^^^^^^jup 
that is discussing first should si't in a small circle. The observing ^ 
^groups' shou Id sit in a larger circle around that group. « Allow 15-20 minutes 
for discussion of ^2 or 3 of the Agr.ee-Di sagree Statements ^that seem|to 
arouse strong opinions. When the time is up, switch rples. «V/hen -th^ 
activi?y is complete, have each group report to the other what they observed, 
'Guide»for Observers: ^ * ' , 

While the discussion . is going on, look for the following chajracter i st i cs, 
of -the d >scuss i on: 

1. ' Who seems to take the lead in the^distussion? /0oes th^Vnternal 

leadership restate? - / 

2. -^o aU members participate extensively in, the discussion, or do a 

few do most of the talking? 

3. 't)o the. members seem to feel free to say what*s on their min3s7 

, » ^ A. Are tliere many^ interruptions of or^e- member by another? 

5-^ When an idea oh suggest ion ,i s presented, it U' inw^ed lately evaluated, 
then explore^Wor dropped? 



i^^^r dropped*^^ 



6. Whom do members look at when tfiey talk? 

Er|c * - ■ ' ' • ■ ^§3, 
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a. Other .individual members who may possibly be supporters. 

b. Th^ group Ln general possibly. to judge the mood of the group. 

c. tthe leader, almost\exc.lusively. 

fi. No one in particular (lookjng out the/window or at the ceiling) 
" 7. ' Is there any attempt ^o summarize and pull together varrous ideas'? 
8. Do the members, try to clarify ideas and , suggestions? 
Agree-Di sagree Statements: ^ . ^ ^ * 

After reading each statement once, put' A in the parentheses if you 
■"agree, and D if you disagree. Take about four minutes for this. 

Then if\ Small groups try to reach unanimous agj-eement^,or disagreement 
on each sta^ment.- In particular, try tx> ascertain reasons f^r the difficulty 
in j-eaching^-^^^^llj^raous view, either' pro or con. , > 

If your group cannot arrive at a uhanimojj;^ position on the statement 
as v/orded, try rewording i^ so as to reach unanimity. 

1. A primary concern of the discussion leader should* be to make all 
members of the^roup feel free* to express their opinions.. 

2. In a group with a strong leader, a member feels more secure then 
v;ith a weak or permissive leader. * »^ 

' 3. There are times wh^n a leader should do what s/he thinks is right 
regardless of the, ^eci^ions of the group. 

k. AlKgroup members should be required to" attend meetings held for 
setting group goals and *for discussing group problems. ^ ' 

5. There «a re times when democratic methods must be abandoned in order 
ro solve some practical problem w>thin a time Hmi^t. 

N 

6.. Fomhe long run, it is more important to fol low democratic methods, 

than tO' use other means, regardless of the quality and quantity of 
the results achieved. • * . 

0 

7. -^Sortetimes it is necessary to change people ia the direction you 
thrhk is right, even when they object. . • . 

^ ^ . ..J. ' 

8. It is sometimes- necessary to ignore the opinions of some members 
in the gro^ in order to re^ch a group decision. ^ 

9. One should* not openly criticize a -leader or. his/her conduct, even' 
^ when s/h^seems to be doin^ his/her utt6r best. / . 

) 10. There wQuld be more atteati veness in meetings if the leader were 

to get quickly ^o^Tre point Snd say what s/he wants the group t;o do. 
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Class Discussion Probes: 



C-2 Small Group 
1 



What rules and norms are necessary f or ,^^the^ group to function 
effe^fctively? 

2. What rituals are appropriate for the group? 



3. Did you notice any listening problems in the discussion^ How 




A. 

5. 
6. 



might they be solved? 
A^y 



you were involved in the discussion, did the presence of 

observers distract you? How did you deal with this? 

» ^. . « • . 

As an observer, djd you encounter difficulties concentrating 

or remembering what had been said? _L-_„^ 

Have the entire class discuss -the "Agree-Di sagree*' statements 
filled out and discussed earlier in the small groups. 



Is there a consensus of any of the following statements? ^ 

1. A primary 'concern of the d i scbss i on J eader sjiould be to make all 
members of the group feel free to express their opinions. 

2. In a group 'With a strong leader, a member ^feels more secure than 
with a -weak or permissive leader. 

3. There are times when a^ leader should do what s/he thinks is right 
regardless of the decisions of the group 

k. All group members sh'ould be required to attend meetings held for 
setting group goals and for d fscuss i ng group^ problems^. 

5. There are times y^hen democratic methods must be abandoned* in order 
to* solve some practical problem v;ithin a time limit, 

6. For the long run^ it is more important to follow democratic methods 
than to use other means, regardless of the# quality and quantity of 
the results'achieved. • ' 

7. Sometimes i*t is necessary to change people \n J^e direction you 
th^'nk is right; even when they object. ' 

8. It is sofhetimes necessary to^^^nore the opi^iions.of some members • 
• in the '§roup in order to reach a group decision. ' , ^ 

• * * 

9. One should not openly criticize a leader of his/her conduct, even 
ihen s/he seems 'to doing his/her ufter best. 



I. The 



10. there would be more attent i veness in meetings if the leader were 

to get quisckly to 'the point and say V/hat s/he wants the group to do. 

V ■ ~ . , 
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WRtTING ACTIVITY'.' WE. AS A'GROUP 



Primary Competency^ipeveloped : . . • 

■ ♦ 

C. Formal Ritualized Exchanges in Small Groups. 

3. Recognizing and performing task roles in problem-solving groups. 

Learning Objective ; J ♦ 

Theyltudents , with their group, will write a clear-, concise, informa- 
tive report using writing conventions correctly. 
D escription of Activity : 

As a wrap-up to the capsule, each group'will write a group report that 
Identifies, describes and evaluates the rituals that developed in the group 
throughout the capsule actxvi^s^, JChe groupuy i LI bexejponsjble Jor_jS3igning 
task roles, preparing and editing the report, and handing in a typewritten, 
•mistake-free report. Other activities of the capsule will -provide necessary, 
pre-writing activities. E^ch group should share their report with the rest 
of the class. * 

Class Discussion Rrobes : - | ' ^ " ^^^^^..^^J^ 

C-3 Task Roles, ^ v, 
• * 

l.fWhat conventions or rituals for writing were ^necessary in this 
report? 

^ 2. What organization' paiftern did you select? Was it effective? 

\ 3. Are you satisfied with the participation of group, members^ in. 

preparing the report? ^ 



' Audience Context 



1. Why do ^people jofn groups?* 



2. What is the nature of a smalV group? 

3. What are the benefits of group membership? 

. ' ' ' 

k. What are the types of group leadership? 

5. WhAi is a hidden agenda? 

6. What interaction patterns occur in groups? 



;er!c. ... ^s*6 
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9th Grade* * "^7^" ' ' 

Ritualizing * * 

Public 

YOU'RE OUT OF ORDER, TURKEY 



Focus of Capsule : 



There" are many groups in American • socield|^that are governed by formal 
procedures. In courts-of law, legislative chambers, board rooms, and con- 
vention haNs, formal procedures regulate the communication flow. In this 
capsule, we will familiarize the stucfent with basic-kinds of procedures used 
in formal communication settings. 

t " — 
Overview of Activities : ^ ^ 

The capsule begins with a listening/viewing experience that involves a 

filmed presentation of the procedures followed in a studeht council meeting. 

Following th\s introduction, the students will role-play the student council 

of their school considering issues of local importance. The students will 

then read a play or novel that depicts a courtroom scene. Finally,, the 

students will write a short story 'dramatizing a trial "they have read about 

in the newspaper Tr other* references. , ^ 



/ ■ ■ • ■ • 
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LISTENING ACTIVITY: I MOVtTHAT...^ 



Primary Competencies Developed ; 

> C. Formal Ritualized Exchanges in Small Groups.^ 

3. , Recognizing and perform! n^g ^task roles in problem-solving 'gr9ups. . 

D. Formal' Ri tual ized E>^hanges in Public and Medi^^ted Settings. 
I * ^ 

1. Recognizing and Initiating parliamentary moves . 
Learning Objective : 

The student will be able to descril^ an agenda' for a formal group 
meeting, identify the usual duties*of oi^fi^ers In formal groups, and identify 
Basic kinds of ^^arl i amenta ry motions. 

De'Scription of Activity : * 

The teacher-may ei ther' present information and handouts on agendas and ^ 
parliamentary procedure or show a film that presehts such information. The 
film, "Parliamentary Procedures in Action" (2nd Edition) BAVI 162? - $7-00, 
uses a*step-by-step anal-ysis of a student council meeting as a way of pre- 
senting information about formal procedures. ^ 
Class Discussion Probes : 

' C-3 Task Roles . • 

Fol lowing* the lecture or film, the teacher may v/ish to ensure, 
stu^ient recall by asking the follov/ing questions: 

1 . What is an agenda? ' ' ' 

2. What is the purpose of *an agenda? 

* 3. What kinds of items normally appear on an agenda?. 

--What kinds of duties are normally seryed by officers in formal 
organizations? * • ' 

5. What functions are normally served by committees? 
0-1 Parliamentary Moves . - \ " 

6. What are the basic kinds of motions^? 

7. "-How jdo yoo make a main nxstion? •' 

8^ What is the purpose of procedures? . 
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Primary Competencies Bevel oped ; ' • . - / . 

C. Formal Ritualized E>fAanges Small Groups. 

3. Re'cognizing and performing tas.k roles in problem-sol ving groups. ^ 

D. Formal^ Ritual i^ed Exchanges in Public and Mediated Settings. 
1. Recognizing and initiating parliamentary moves . 

Learry ' pb j ec t i ve : ^ s 

• The student;wil1 be able to pi aa'^and^ fof low an agenda, lead a parliamen- 
tary group, and make basic pa^J J^mentary motions. , 
Description- of Activity : • , - * ' 

liBve the class pretend that It is the local student council. Have the 
students adopt the same committee structures, etc., used by the real stu- 
dent council. Have meetings in small groups. Have students vote for the 
agendas they wish to use. Elect an initial council president and begin the 
meeting. Change l^ders periodically so that members of the class have a 
chance to lead. Prior to the meeting, a member of the real student council 
may present informatjon ^bout issues and procej^ures to the class. Ttie de- ^ 
bating should involve local issues Tp that research js not required. Student 
speeches should be delivered in an impromptu manner. 

ciUs di scussion Probes : 
\ 

• C-3 Task Roles > " * 

1. Did the agenda work?j 

2. Why should 'problem solVing groups have an agenda?* 

3. Did the chairpersons provide ta'^k leadership? 




/ 



A. What task roles were assumed by other participants rn the 

• <» 

meet i ng? 



/ 
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Parliamentary Moves. .: 



5. What was the most difficult procedural pfoblem faced by a 
group leader? 

' i 

6. Why do many groups have a parliamentarian? 

7» Are yqu more or less nervous-when speaking in an impromptu 

manner in support Qf-oi' in opposition to parliamentary ^mot ions? 

8. Are there any motTOTS that reqtfire additional clar i f l,Ccft ion? 
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READING ACTIVITY: TRIAL STYLE 



Primary Competency Developed : ^. ' • ' 

A. ^Analysi^ of the RTtualistic Context. 
]\ Identifying role expectations . ^ 
. 2. Recognizi^ng symbols used to facili|^te 
3. Predict! ng ritualized responses . 
Secondary Competency Developed : 

D. Formal Ritualized Exchanges in Public and Mediated Settings. 
1. Recognizing and initiating parliamentary moves . 
Learming Objective : 

The students will be able to evaluate the ritualistic bel i evab i 1 i ty of * 
CQurtroom scenes depicted in plays and novels. 
Description of Acti'vity : 

Have students read. court scenes in plays and novels. Examples are: 
The Cain Mutiny , Inherit the Wind , Twelve Angry Men , The Night of January 16 , 
To Ki 1 1, a Mockingbird . The students should be especial lysensi tive to court- 
. room procedure and rituals- As the students read, you may wish to have 
them respond to knowledge level questions on a worksheet- Sample ^estions 
follow: - ' , , 

1- Who i^s on trial? . > 

\ 2- What is the alleged crime? 
3. Who are the major witnesses? 
A- Wha^ are th^ major issues?* 
• Followina the reading*, student answers to these knowledge ^^^^ . ^ 
^questiohs. should be compared prior to considering the thought probes that^ 
fol low- " ^ ' \ ^ 

Class Dis cussion' Prcfbes :- - ' ■ / V,, 

~ ^ » ^ • .* 

Primary Competency: • ' ^ ' ' 

.j^.^, — 
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A- 1 Role Expectations -- 

1- Ho^ is a judge, expected to behave? Were any expectations vio-r 
iated* in this' portrayal? * . 

^» •» 



2. How are attorneys expected to behave? Weres the attorney's 
believable in these portrayals? 

3* What other roles were played in this courtroom drama? Were 
the characters believatle- in their roles? 

A-2 Symbols . ' ' . 

k. What major courtroom Jxappings were in evidence? 

5. Were any important trappings missing? 

6. Identify terms that are central to courtroom jargon?, ' 

7. Were any verbal utterances" inappi*)pr (ate or unlikely? 
A-3 Predicting Responses . 

8. Did any characters in the drama react* in unpredictable ways? 

9. Was the verdict predictable, given court-room deliberations? 

10. Were any events during the courtroom drama unexpected?^ 

Secondary Competency: " ' ' * 

* r • • - 

0- 1 Parliamentary Moves . • ■ v ^ . ' 

11. How do courtroom procedures di^ffer from normal parliamentary 
procedures? What special rituals are perfornped by the judge 

,^tH^ attorneys, ^nd others? What pthg^ special procedures 
'^exist? " - ^ ' , • 
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WRITING ACTIVITY: COURTROOM CAPERS 



5^* — 7 \ 5 — ' : 

Primary Competency Developed ; ^ 

D. Formal Ritualized Exchange.s in Public and Mediated Settings-. 

• 3. Evaluating and initiating, where appropriate, special izexJ a^d 

. mediated fo'rm*s». v . , 

• . \ 

Secondary Comp^ehcy Developed : ' ^ 

A. Analysis of the Ritua-l istic Context. 

* \ ^ ( ' . ■ / 

1 > ^Identifying ^ role expectations . . * » 

^2. Recognizing symbols used to facilitate rituals. 

Learning Objective : ^ i ** 

\ ' ^ • " ' . ^ ' • I 

The student will be able to write a play or short story that conforms 

to generic conventions while pjreserving the accuracy of a reel court case 

being conveYted to literary expression. 

Description of Activity: > ^ • S 
: — ^ ■ . ^ ; 

^^The students will write a short stor'y or short play based on an actual 

court case reported in a ne'Wspaper or other resource. The' short story or 

play must be consistent with actual tri^l events. Special attention should < 

be given to the bel ievabi 1 i=ty of courtroom r i tua Is^ort rayed . 

Class^ Discussion' Probes :> ' , ^ . . 

Primary Competency: . " ' * 

» ^-^ ... " ' 

D-^ Specialized and Mediated Forms ., ' , - 

). Does the^'dialbgue or des^criptive pro^e present believable 

courtroom ritual and proceedings? ' ' , 

Is In converting actual courtroom proceedings to literacy forms', 
, . - has the author demonstrated aw^reness'of plot, conflict, 

\ ^ ' C;limax, characterization, and thfemati^^ implication?' 



/3, How e-ffectively has language been .employed for dramatic 
♦ . , effecft? • / ' . * . 

t Secondary Comp4tencyv^^ . * * * * - • 

*^ A- 1 Role Expec tations . ^ . * ' ' 

A. Are all of the characters in the courtroom drama believable? 

O 5* ♦ Are the characters consistently developed? 

ERIC ' • • 
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A-2 Symbols . 



6. What instances of^tanguage usage' are especial 1y vivid and 
memorable? ' ^ 

7. What court rituals are^special ly well represented? 

8. Ar»e there any courtroom rituals that seem strained? 

9. Are the speeches by the/^lawyers believable and well writte|i? 
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9th Grade 

RitOalizing 

Mas s Commun i ca t i on 
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HERE'S JOHNNY 
f 



Focus ol^^^t^sule : 

Rituals function to'maintain social or institutional, relatiopships, ^ 
facilitate social actions and structure events or processes. Mass communi- 
cation precludes social interactions but enhances ""'freezing" rijua.ls so that 
they can be analyzed and unders-tood. In J^ditfon to using mass* communication 
as a source of ritualistic 'content information, the mediums themselves have'' 
created communication rituals tp introduce and present content. This^capsuJe 
introduces the examination of mass communication for ritual content or media 
rituals. ^ 
Overview of Activities; 

=^ — ■ \ ' . , 

Print, film, TV, radio and record\mediums will be surveyed for ritual 
content or media rituals. Individual /ritual^ acts will receive major emphasis 
which, in turn, prepare the students-for social 'implications of ritual in the 
sophortore year.. Students analyze individual rituals in talk-format shows; 
students will role play, a talk show host, second banana, or quest; students wi 
listen to radio broadcast for identifiable ind^'vidual and program format 
rituals^ and-finally students write a scenario using rituals associated with 
individuals in the Western film. 
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\- READING ACTIVITY: WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

^ [ '' ^ ~ ~~ ^ 

Primary Competency Developed : ' _^ 

* ■ 

A. Analysis of the Ritualistic Context. 

i 

-» 1. Identifying ro^e expectat*ibns . 

Secondary Competencies Developed : 

A. Analysis of the Ritualistic Context. 

3.^ Predict ing ritualized responses , , V 

D. Formal Rituali^zed .Exchanges in Public and Mediated Se^itings. 

^ • 

3. Evaluating and initiating, where appropriate, special ized 'and 
» ' mediated forjns . 

Learning Objective : . * 

^ Students wrl 1 identify r i tua 1 i s.t [c behavior or acts located within a ^ 

talk show format or a. new/ interview format. 

Description of Activity : 

Students will watch videotapes of Johnny Carson '^N^Ton ight Show," Dick 

Cavett's'The Dick Cavett Show" or* PhM Donahue's "DonahUe." Students will 

"read" (view) -the TV tapes for such ri tual i st ic acts as greeting, leave- 

taking, part icipati-ngJn verbal games, reci t i ng ,' taki ng turns in conversa- 

/ ' . 

tion and-.demonst rati ng amenities. ^ 

Transcripts of some of these programs (or "Sixty Minutes") can be 
obtained from the broadcasting companies and used for actual reading assign- 
ments, if there is time within the class flow fpr-it. Otherwise, reading foi 
this activity wi 1 1 consist of viewing. . - ^ ^ * 

Class Discussion Probes : 
Primary Competency: 

A--1 Role Expect;^t ion . 

r. Are there fitual acts r verbal ^d non-verbal - which all 
the TV shows discussed share? Vhi^ch ones? , ^ 

^ . . * . i . - 

2. Are there ritual acts identified with one person or show only? 
' Which ones? 

) ' ^ • . . 

3. Wha^t are t\^e roles of the interviewers? The interviewees? 
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Secondary Competencies: 



1 ' 



A- 3 P red i ct i ng ■ Responses . ' ^ ' n 

A. What will Carsohy. Cavett or Donahue usual ly do at the Ij^eginning 
of an interview exchange? 

r 

D*-3 Specialized and Mediated Form's * - ^ 

5. Whhch of the interviewers is more successful with* ritual? Why? 

6. What does this success consist of? ♦ 



/ » 
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.■SPEAKING ACTIVITY: TALK ISN'T CHEAP 



Primary, Competency Developed ; • 
I nformaL Ri tual ized Exchanges, 



\ 



1. Using sooral amenities <be,ing.. courteous , expressing thanks\, 
excusing oneself, telephone etiquette, etc). v' " - / 

2. Participating in ever'yday ritualistic acts (greeting, lea>i(e-. 
taking, kidding^^etc.) . ' . ' '\\ 

3. Engaging in informal conversatTon (taking turns, encouragirra 
part i ci pat ion)r \^ 

LearnTng Objective : ^ . « , ^ , 

Stgdents wiM- practice dFfferent ritualistic roles using verbal arid nop- 
, > 

verbal patterns," and examine the social implications of ritualized m^ia ^ 
- . • - >■ 

> T 

instructions. ^ \ ' ^ 

Description of Activity : ' . . 

Using a "Johnny Ca rson ' s' " Ton i ght Show" format*, select one student to 
perform Johnny^'s ro'le as host and another. to function as his co-host Ed 
McMahon. Two or three students are to serve as gufesfs.on 'the sho\v. 

The host is re^sponsible for greeting the co-host and guests. Withi.n 
j:he greeting process, the host should tell his audience ?he' guest's name and 
describe him/her to them including interlsts, hobbies, personal characteristics 
and the*J ike. 

As co-host, the student should concentrate on ma^ nta ining' a pleasant, 
non-threatening atmosphere. Whenever the verba 1 'exchanges seem to lull it 



i s 

4 



J 

the ccr host's respor^s ibi 1 i ty to interject- amenities to guarantee a free- 



flowing interchange. ' ^ 

Guksts should appear on the show following their Introduction. At this 
point, student guests should concentrate on using such social amenities as 
"I am pleased to be on the Tonight Show, and thank* you for the kind ^iot reduc- 
tion." A two-thre^minute dialogue should follow. This' prr^cess should'be 
followed for the" introduction of each, of the guests. I At some tip during- 



■ . ^ ■ — = — 

the program, students should engage in a small' group conversation concert-' 
trating on maintaining a conflict free atmosphere, ff possible the^-actjvi ty 
should be videotaped, • ^ * ' 

Additional ritual izefd enactments within the "Johnny Carson" show could* 
be imitated or improvised upon. For instance, Carnac (th^e mayonnaise jar),, 
the book which contains "all the important^ information" about any subject, 
e^tc. 

The class should be divided into groups of no more than five students, 
The^purpose of the exercise is to provide students a format to use such ritua- 
listic acts, as greeting, leave taki ng , part i c i pat i ng in verbal games, reciting, 

^ •■ ■ " ' 

taking turns in'conversation, and demonst rat i ng amenities. 
Class Discussion Probes : 

B-1 Social Amenities. 



1, What kind of amenities did the host, the guest, the "regulars" 
use to make a successful pi=ogram? 



2. If you were the interviewer, did you have an easy time setting 
others^ al ease? 

3. If you'were the gyest, what obligations did you feel you had 
to fulfill? 

9 

B-2 Everyday Ritual istic* Acts . 

✓ ^ ~* 

k.- What everyday acts were successfully molded into the program? 

5, Why were they deemed necessary? 

B-3. ' Informal Conversation . * , ' 

6, What, is'the difference between informal and formal conversa- 
tion? 

7, What topics were cbvered jn your informal conversation? 
' - 8^ What else might have been brought up? 



ERJC ' ' ■ • ,J90j, 
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Secondary Competency: 

A-1 Role Expectations. 



ERIC 



k. Do you expect a local broadcaster to bie more or less 'r-ituallstic 
than a national, broa'dcaster? Why? . ^ ' . - 

5. Identify th'e pattern of greeting or closing us'ed by either 
local or national broadcasters. , ' 



t 
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Secondary Competency: 

f 

A-1 Role Expectations, 



k. Do you expect a local broadcaster to be more or less r-itual i stic 
than a national . broa'dcaster? Why? 

5. Identify th'e pattern of greeting or closing us'ed by either 
local or national broadcasters. , ' 1 , 




^^^^ 

WRITING ACTIVITY: WHITE HATS OR BLACK? 



Primary Competency Developed : \ * * *. * 

* A. Analysis of the Ritualistic Context.* 

» - ' * ^ 

2. Recognizing symbols used to facilitate rituals. ' • 

' • 3-* Predicting ritualized re^onses . 

'~t ' ' \ y 

Secondary Competency Developed ? 

D.' Formal RKtualized Exchanges^' fn Public and Mediated Settings. 

^ * 3. Evaluating and initiation, where appropriate, ' special ized and 
mediated forms . 

Lea rn i ng ' Obj ect i ve : 4 ' * * 

*Students will write a movie blurb, scenario or script incorporating 
'ritual istia patterns found in the American Western. 

Description of- Activity: > . ^ . i 

* Students .wi 1 1 watch the film "Let's Shoot the Devil'^' (BAVI) and discuss 
ritual V'ot, charact*er and theme.' The students wilTthen write a film blurb 
or scenario^ei ther straight or r'ationally incorporating the ritualistic 
aspects. Ritual aspects of the western are: ']) predictable, plqt, 2)* stereo- 
typed hero; and,' 3) thematic extremes of good trumphing over. evil. High hfoon , 
Shane , or The. Ballad of Cat Ballou can be-NUsed for resources. 
Class D'iscussion Probes: 



Primary Competency: 
A-2 Symbb 1 s . 

1. What do ''white hats/black hats"symbol ize- in the Western? 

2} Are there other symbols that are important in -the American 
Western? 

A- 3 Predicting, Responses . .\ • • ' 



f 



3i When you .wrote your own assignment, was it possible to predict 
^ what a heVo would do? a'vijlain? ^What makes what they do 
^ritualistic?' . " 



, 2iJo 



Secondary Competency: . / \ 

D-3 Special Ized and Mfediated Forms^ . "* 

k. Ver]>a>ly,, what, makes a good western? • * . 

5". How much^of the ^'good*' western co^uJd you include in, your 
compos it ion? ^ / * 

' 6. What non-verbal etements are part of a "good*' western? 



^ - 



MASTER LIST 

ALTERNATIVE. CURRICULUM DESIGN IN ENGLISH/COMMUNICATION FOR GRADES 9 AND 10 

V. CONTROLLING COMPETENCIES . ' 

' A-.» Basic. Analysis ^ I 

^ * * • /' 

1. DetBrfninlng'the persuasive intent ^ ' 

2. Predicting audience reaction to a persuasive intent 

3. Identifying possible persuasive s trateg ies Cconf^manding, 
*^ 'ofljef-ing, sug^gesting, etc..) ^ ^ , 

ky Predicting I i stener rea<;t ion to persuasive str^ategies 

Utilizing a* Controlling Strategy ^ * - ' ' 

J[\ Identifying the rhetorical demands a strategy, (e.g., ^hst 
'>Ss,.§...p1^mi.se?) . ^ 

-2. Implement ing 'a controlling strategy ^ ' * - . 

' 3- „ Adapt i ng - t-he strategy in the light o£, listener response 

jC. App1y.if>3 Logic ' ' ' ,^ ^ 

1. Determining lines of argumeRt Cconten^bns) ^ 

2. . Being aware of underlying assumpt ions ' and^ values 
- - \ * f • . . 

3. Employing sound evidence ' ' 

. 4. EnTploying sound reasorri ng 

. ' ^ V ' ■ 

D. ' Appeal lYig Emotiorval ly/Ethical ly 

O.J Recognizing and using psycho I og i ca I proofs (pathetic proofs) 
<r 2. Recognizihg and using credibility devices (ethical proofs) 
' 3. '^'ptj^cogn i^ing source -bias (self'g,nd others) 

E. ^ , Evaluating thl^' Control 1 1 ng Message ^ 
^ 1y Assess ing the ef f ect i veness of the controlling stt^ategy^ > 

;2. Assess i ng • the ^ethics gf the communicator's starte^e . ' ^ 

■ • . -X' ' • ■ ' " ' ^ ■ 
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9th Grad^. • _ ^ ^ ' 
Contro,1 1 ing ^ ' - u 
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; '^QETT'ING YOUR ACT t6gETHER 



Fox:us of t apsu fe : ' - ' * - ' . * ' 
^ — 7^ , - ' . , 

As ^studentSj^reach *^high scKo^ age^ they experience both physiological 

' and psychological chan-ges. Jmese chang§^make the firfl lowing-ye^rs one of 

the most d1 f fvj cu lY and challenging p^pfods of their lives/ Ah*, awaken ing 

' awareness of the great diversi^,y of life stimulates a neeU.for identity. 

A Hov^ver, attempts to assert this identity^may clash with existing external 
" " . ■ . * > , ^ , * • ^-fii** 

or' even internal control s' Upon thel r , act i qtts . Fai Ture to recognize this 

"common exper iencjer^of ,cl ash may j^^P'der students vulnerable to new , Sources . 

V • ' ' ' ' • ' 

« • of control which may.be'even more^ restr i ct i ve and which may ftave rr^re ser-^^ 

' '* ious^ consequences. This capsule focuses on the development ■^)f sel f -cojit rol 

as a means of le^ding'one through such trying perjods* 

^' Overview of Ac<L^'ties : , . ^ . ' - ^ • 

. order to help tfj^ stCjden|S to^recognize their emergiggy»i dentines, 

^. the speaking^act f vi ty^ gives them a chance to explore percept j^ons about them 

selves in a reflexive soliloquy: The writi^ng activity develops their under 

standing. of the controlling i nf 1 uences'^y/hi ch have shap^ their existing 

^selt^bias. By listening ta and examining the music of their gene rat i on ^nd 

comparing it to that of ttiei parents and other adult influences, the 

students will be able to dete^m^ne the persuasive intent of a /developing 

external control. Fifial ly/ reading and dts^sing the Diary of Anne' Frank 

will allow students to examine the record of a young girT.s strategies for 

exercising self-control pnder unusually difficult conditions resulting from 

a variety of external cont,rols under wh>ch she lived. ^ 




_^ . SPEAKING* ACT I VI-TY: — ^ ' 

- • k , 

'Primary Compet^cy Developed :^ ^* / * ' ^ 

D» Appeal inq Emot^nal ly/Ethical ly. . , 

, ^ 2. 'Recognizing anct using credi bi Tj ty devices (ethical pfcof s) . 

Secondary Competencies Developed : ' , ' *^ 

A. Basic, Analysis. 

3. Identifying possible persrffesive strategies (dbmmandin^ , 
offering, suggesting, etc.). ' * . 

E. EvaluajFThg the Controlling Message. . " ' . 

1. Assessing the ef fQ,ct'i veness of the controlling strategy. 
— ' \ T ♦ ^ ^ 

Learning Objective : ^ ^ ^ ' ^ ' 

^ . * •« 

The students wML deliver a brief soliloquy in which s/he gives as ^' ■ 

positive a picture as possible of what is- represented by hi s/he r, name. 

"Description of Ajptivi^ty : 

'> ... ^ \ 

The tepchef^ijitroduces^he concept of ethJI^and its importance in^ speak- 
ing. S/he/points out that sometimes one must convince oneself of one's 
credibi liry before one can convince others. Perhaps the first step, fs^ tb* 
know op4s^lf. Having,explained and i^ustraled the •'sc^^i loqu>^BH|^funct ions 
in plays, th^ teacher asks the students to prepare and de'l i ver s^i loquys 
. ' to enhance their self images gtilizing such ethical proofs as they might 
Jater utilize in speaking to others.^ The students should use the formula 
"What IS a ' the blank being filled^by the stu"der|t^s name. 

. Class Discussion Probes: * \ ' 

. —' — , , . > • . ■ : 

Pri^nary Competency: • ^ ^ , i 

D-i. Credibi'l i ty Devices . , * . * 

1. In a.natioaal survey rpany people were asked who they were. 
Many "answered with tljei r 'n§mes , but others cited an odcupa- 
tion, location, re 1 ig i ous' af f i 1 i at ion , nationality, hobby, or 
' * some other feature. How many ways woul(;l yog answer this . ^ 
" ^ question other' than with your name? How do these associa- 
tions affect your ethos in your view? In the view of others? 

^ 2.,- Does a name have any* inherent credibility aside from.th^ 
' ' individual it represents? % 

•m, ^ ■ ■ 20^. ' ^" 
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3. What role does reputation play in/' your vieiw of yourself? 

4. List some non-verbal aspects of one's ethos. 



Secondary Competencies: 

Strategies.* . ^ 

#5. When you were trying to convi nee* yqur se 1 f of yo.ur o\yn . ■ 
credibriity, what stratjsgies did you find yourself using? 
yould_xpu descr i be ' them as logical, psychological, or 
etylcai? . , , 

E - 1 Assessing Effectiveness . 

6. Were you abl^ to convince yOucself that y6u were a per'son 
^ worth listening to? * ^ 

7. What would be necessary to convince you more fully? 
Audience Context; 

1. Did you use different data speakThg to /ourself than you would 
hayfe with your-vtparents? Your brothers or sisters? /)(^our best 
. friend? Why? In what ways? * • 

.... ^ 
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_ - WRITING ACTIVITY: THREE WORDS THAT RUN MY H FE 
'■'^ — ■ ' * ^ ^ ^ Z ^ ' ^ 

Primary JCompetency Developed : ' 
D.. Appealing Emof ional fy/Ethical ly. . 

3. Recognizing source bias (self and dthers)..w \^ ' , ^ 
Secondary Competerfcies Developed: ^ , - • ♦ 




C. ABpIyinO Logic. 

3. Employing sound evidence . . ' ^ ^ 

E. Evaluating the ContcoIUng Message. 

2. Assessing t^he ethics of the communicator's stance. , 
Learning Objective : ^' ^ ^- 



4 



The students will write an expos i tory*- essay in whichs/he makes clear 

the nature of the. controlling influences in hls/he'P^fe^..^ . , 

J . . . * ' ^ ^ / 

Description of Activity : 



A discussion of control might begin with an analysis of the injtial ^ 
•li/ies of John Donne*s3'No Man ,is an I s Vand. . or 'the song of t>je same 
, title, during whUh these questions might be considered: - . . 

1. What does^Donne mean by his island metaphor?- « - \ 

2. What characteristics make man unlike an* island? . \ 

3. What does Donne's vrew 0/ man have to da wi th control in general? 
Self-control in particular? * . , * 

/ ' ' : • ' * < 

Students will then'be asked to write an essay entitled '^"HHREE WORDS 

THAT RUN MY LIFE."* The essay should begin wijh a clear t,6pic sentence which 

' I rdentif ieSi the three p/imary influences under which the writer operates. ^ 

By select il/i'9?;^situatiorv5-5-detai Is , and>ex©Qaples fro(ri their lives, the students 

should develop an^edited paper wh'ich will coherently suppp^r*t thei r 

"^t, merits of thei r mot rvat i ng controls. ^ 
y V ' . . ■ . ' * ' 



assess- 
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Class Discussion Probes ; 
Primary Competency: . 
D-J Source Bias . 



Where do your influences CQ(pe from? parents? church? school? 
friends? other family members? an admifed aduU?^ a public 
f^ure? something you have read? • ' 



w/u 



Id you stand up and defend your influences ^in an argument? 



Did you consciously choose' your influences or did they choose 

you? ' ^- 4 * 

t * • 

Can you,e\xercise enough self-control oVer 'your influences to 
resist them if they should happen to be, leading yoif toward' 
unpleasant consequences? ^ ^ 



J 



Secondary* Competenc i es : 
C-3 Evidence. • 



5. What specific 'examples can you give of things you dd'or have 
done as a result of the influences you have cited? 



E-2 " Asses^i^g Ethics . 



■ct4i. Are, your i-nf I uences positive qr negative in your opinion? 
In the opi.nion of society? > 



ERIC 
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L I STEM I Ng ACTIVITY:' CRANiK .THOSE TUNES 



Primary Competency Developed : ^ , , 
A. • Basic'AffglysIs. L- 

1. Determining the*^ persua% i ve intent 
Secondary Competencies developed ; . 

A. Basic Analysts, i . * • . 

3. Identifying possible persuasive strategies (commanding, 

offering, suggesting, etc.). . - . * 

- ^ r ^ ' * 

C. At)plying Logic. > ' ^ 

2. Being aware of underlying assumptions and values. 

D. Aopealinq ^motional ly/Ethical l>5<- 

1. Recognizing and j^sing psycho log i cal proofs (pathetic proofs). 
'2. Recognizing .and> using credibi/i^ty devices {ethical proofs). 

E. Evaluating the Controlling Message.* . ^ • v 

2. \ Assessing the . ethics of the cqmmunHca tor's stance. ' 
Learning Objective^ : . - ^ 

/ihe students will bje able to identify .the persuasive int^n^ in selec-"* 
tions of musi<:^ one of the primary controlling influences among young people. 
.Description of Activity : , /\ * ' ^ ^ 

^ The teacher selects records whiK:h a replayed on adi/lt easyji stening 
stations and., those played on^ast-paced stations whicfr^ttract an adolescent 
Audience. Students listen to records and identify th<5ffe^ aural factors which 
influence moods, att i tudes , *and behaviors of listeners; Such factors should 
Include rate, volume, word choif36 in lyrics, combinations of instruments 
and sounds, interplay of lyrics and tone, and denotative and .^eonnotat i ve 
features of each. Students wi*l I contrast the use of these devices in the 
two kinds of music. 
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Class Discussion Probes : , . ^ 

Prim^fY Competerncy : • - 

A-1 IfVtent > • , 

Do you feel that mu/ic has persuasive intent? How can you 
. recognize the pervasive intent in a selection of music? \ 

2, What is the persuasive intent'of each of the selections? 

Secondary Competencies: 

A-3 • Strategies , g / ^ 

^ » 

^ 3. What strategies are used in musjc to exercise control over 
the listener? 

k. Are all of these strategies direct and^evident? 
5. Which are most effective witf^^^u? Why? 

What is the mood of eanch selection? ^ ^ 

7, How is that mood developed? ^ 
C-2 Underlying Assumpt iQns >^ - ^ . , 

^ * 8, How do the selections of the easy-listening stations diffen 
from those on the fast-paced stations? What underlying ^ 
^sstimptions and values are behind -these differences? 

D-1 Psychologi cal Proofs , 

— 

9. What evidence of^ psychologi cal proofs or appeals do you find 
\ * in ahy 6f ^the selections?* Are they in the words or the non- 

verbal aspects? 



D-2 Credi bi 1 i ty DevTces ,. ^ ' ' , 

— " ^ 

10. In what ways do the D,d,*s on the different types of stations 
attempt to Fdentify with the intended audience?- 

E-2 Assessing Ethics , • ' 

11. How do^you feel aboiit^people attempting to man ip*u late you 
^hrough your music? ^ '/ 

12. Do you feel that any inf luence^ thatvmushc has had on you has 
been positive? negative? i Would your parents feel the same% 
wa^? ' ^ • . 
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'. - • ' 
READING ACTIVITY: THE CONFLICTS OF ANNE FJt^NK > , 

* 

Primary Competef>cy Developed : . ' ' 

A. ' Basic Analysis. » , /^'^ 

3. Identifying poss i b le. persuas i ve stVategies (commanding, 
of fer ing , suggest i ng , etc. ) . 

Secondary Competencies Developed : ^ - * ^ ^ 

B. ytilizing a Controlling Strategy. 

2. Implementing a controlling s/ra^egy. 

3. Adapting the^^-^-tfat^gy in/ the Might of listener response. 
E. Evaluating the Controlling Message. 

1 . Assess ing the effectiveness of the contrqlj ing strategy.^ , ^ 

* * ' *^ 

Learning Objective : ' . ( -i 

The students wi 1 Krecogni ze and understand the str^egies \^hich Anne '/ 

^ * 

Frank utilized to maintain the self-control necessary to exist in her 

highly^cont rol led situation. . ^ ^ 

* Description of Activity : - - 

Students wi-ll**read the^<iiary or the play adaptation of THE Dl ARY^-i)^ANNE 
FRANK. If it is the play version, they may^ read it aloud in class with 
volunteers reading the vai^ious- parts.. During and after the reading they 
should discuss the quest ions^ be low. . • b k 
Class Discussion Pcyobes : 
Primary Competency: 



^ A- 3 S^h^ategies . 



Discuss how Arfne controls herself* when deprivec^ of certain^ 
things that we often take for granted, Anne writes, "You 
could not do this and you could not do that'. ""They forced . ' 
father out of his ^nrsfness. We had to wear yellow stars. ^ 
I had to turn in cny bike. I couldn't go to a Dutch school 
anymore. I couldn't go to the movies oc ride in^ an auto- « y 
mobile or even on a Street car, and a million other things." 

How does living 1*n closely conf ined'quarters with various 
people require Anne's self-control? What strateg ies^v does " 
^she use in different situations? \ , ? 
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^3. What is Arine*s source of self-control? 

~ iff What would you find mQ§t di fficul t/ to- control in yourself 
if placed in Anne's Situation? . 

5i In the play Anne's father exclaims, "We don't need the Nazis 
to destroy us^, We're destroying ourselves." What does he 
mean? -How does .this relate to* the idea of self-control? 

* * «^ 

Secondary Competencies: . ' ^ 

B-2 Imp lementing . ' ^ • * 

4 J ^- - 

6. ,How does Anne, implement the strategies youTdenti f ied in 
f number 2 above? " -X 

B-3 Adapting . ^^-^ . 

7. Can you cite any instances in«which Anne has to revise her 
strategy for se I f-coptroK when it fails? Discoss. What 
are the consequences of the failure? the new strategy? 
What st7ategies might'-haye been more successful? 

E-l Ass ess i ng .Effect 1 veness . ' ' 

• . ' ■ -"••-/- 

'8. How effective was Anne in controlling herself under these 
difficult circumstances? 

/ ' ' ' ^ ' 

Au4ience Context:' o * ' 

1. ' HO(W do the persuasive strateg^ies utrlized in self-control differ 
fr^ those needed to exercise control over otf\ers? 

2/ Can you name t>ne thing about ydurself, like being judgmental 
about minorities, whicTi/tyou need to control? . 



V 
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9th Grade - \ -206-. ' , ^ 

Control ! i/ig ■ . • \ ^ ' ■ ' "v 

Dyadic 

YOU AND ME, BABE 

Focus, of Capsule : " ^ ^ 
^\ 

This capsule is concerned wit'K Student, relationships with a significant 
\ ' * * 

other either as an obj^^ct Q^control or ^s^ an emerging adult -attempting to " 

exert control over others. It is witijin such dyadic relationshFps that the 

teenager fifst becomes ai^are of and resentful toward the degree of control — • 

to* which s/he has been sumect for an entire life.. S/he begins to exp^iment 

with ways of increasing con-irol ovfer his/her own life and to some extent 

ovj^r the lives of o'thers. (PpnfUtt is almost' certain to arise with its 



/ ^ 

^inevitable stresS)^sVand consequences. This capsuile .examines control as it 
functions between individuals.. * # 

Overview of Activities : ' - . ^ , 

The reading activity wi H ^allbw the^ students to-bbserve one or more 
dyadit relationships in literature during the course of^^^hi^h^xerci se of 
control by one individual ov^r another is a significant factor. By reading 
about and discussing-the experiences- of others , the students will be better 
able to recognize s imi lar*fe lements of cootrol in their owjn experiences. 
The w^riting activity will acise^out of a^d^scussion of the written word as 
a ;n^^um foi/cpn^rol. The form assumed .by this medium in dyadic relation- 
ships is* the letter. The *studen,ts JVi H have the opportunity to design 
letters to remedy particular concerns of their own. The listening activity 
will examine informal oral argument, and .g ive the student a dramatic demonstra- 
tion of the importance of listening to and thus understanding the position , 
of the opponent in an argument. T^is act i vi ty wi 1 1 '1 egd natural ly^o the 
. speaking activity which is, a d^dic role-pljy stmulat ion. of parent/child 
•conflicts. , 
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# READING ACTIVITY: TO CONTROL OR BE CONTROLLED 

Primary Competency Developed : 

1 ' - 

A. Basic Analysis. 

3. ' Identifying possible persuasive strategies -(commanding^ 
•offering, suggesting', etc'.). ' ' * 

Secondary Competencies Developecj : 

B. Utilizing a Control 1 ing Strategy. 

1. Identifying the rhetorical demands of a strategy (e.g., 
what' i ^ a promi se?) , ♦ 

> ^ ■ ' 

2. Implementing a controlling strategy; . " 

E. Evaluating the Controlling Message.' 
^ 1. Assess i ng the effectiveness of the controlling -^tfategy 
2. Ass.essing the ethics of the communicator 't s^t^nce.^w* 
Learn ing Object i^e : . ' * ' ^ - 



r 



The students will be able to read a literary selection and recognize 
an individual's^ use of persuasive strategies/ to control behavior of another. 



individual 



Description of Activity : ^ , 

The students will read and discuss one oV^fmore, pieces of 1 literature 

... % 

from the following list or from selections sugg^^pd by the teacher. These 

selections should feature a dyadic relationship jn which controlling Be-^ 

^ V 

havior is evident. The possibilities ard endless^^ 

• " 1^ \ 
A. Drama. * ' ^ . ^ . 

Romeo and Juliet , Merchant of Venice ^t^ Brian's Song , The Glass \ 
^ Henager ie> etc. * ' * 



\ 



''B. Novels. 



Of ^'jce and Hen , Dinky Hocker Shoot's Smack , The Chocolate War , 
Slake's Limbo , etc. 

C. ^hort 'Stories. • * . ' ^ * 

/ 

"By Any Other Name," "Bush Boy, Poor Boy^" "Parsley Garden," "The 
Blue Hotel," "One Ordinary Day with Peanuts ," 'etc. 
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D. Poetfy. 



"Death of a Hired Man," 'To His Coy Mistress," "FoolYs Prayer,' 
etc. . , • ^ \ " 



Class Discussion Probes : 
Primary Competency: 
A-3 Strategies . 



1. What persuasive strategies can you fif7d4)eing employed in 
this work? ^ ^ * , / 

'2. Is the control le'e^^ware^-th^t^7he is being influenced? Why 
pr why not? ' ^ / ' 

Secondary Compfetencies^: %L 

* ^ *• ' . , , 

B"] R hetorical Demands . ' * ' 

" — ' ' ' , . ^ ' 

3. For each persuasive strategy you identify what are its 
essential compc)nents, those factors which allpW you to 
^ 'recognize it? * ^ ' / ^ 

B-2 Implement ing . ^ ' ' J 

k. What role does language play in the controller's implementati 
^ ^ of hi s/her persuas i ve strategies? 

. E - 1 Assess if>g ElFfeC-t i ve^ness . ^ ' ^ 

5. ' HoW^successful are the controller's persuasive strategic^ 
^/ ' satisfying his/her ^'ntentions? ^ « 

6-*, How does the controlling behavior change or affect another 
♦ \ character? 

> E-2 -As-sessing Ethics. " * 

' , 

7. ^Is the outcome of the controlling behavior positive for every 

one involved? for the controller? for society in general? 

8. Does the controller play fair in hl^/her use of persuasive 
s'tr-«tegies? Is his/her conduct ethical^? Inherently or only 
in its outcome? , * ^ 
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WRITIN*G ACTIVITY:* THE, BUCK STOPS HERE 



^ .Primary Competerrcy Developed, : * *' \ 

• "A. Ba$ic Analysis, ^ , ^ • ' 

A, Predicting 1 isteoeV reaction to persuasive strategies . 
Secpndar'y Competencies Developed : - ^ 2 

. A.. Basic Analys is . \ . ^ 



1 '.t^ DeXermining the persJasiVe ! ntent , \ 



X. Applying Logic. . a % ^ --^ e.^ c* 

3."^ Employing sound evidence ■ 

k. Employing sound- reason ! ng / . - ^ ' . ' 

0; Appealing Emotional/Ethically. . ^ 

^ 2. Recognizing and using cr^dibi 1 i ty device^ (ethical proofs). 

!/ , ' • 

Learning Objective : ♦ ^ ^ 

The students will write an effective letter of compN^int, the intention 
of which is to effect a change, in an existing condition. The lette^r will 

give evidence of predicting audience response to intent and persuasiv^e 

. ' . ' ' • \ . 

strateg les , • < ^ \ 

/ 

Descr i,pt'ion of Activities : * , 

^ Pre-Writing Activities: ' 

1. As a vgroup, students geneVate a 1 i s,t of s i tuat ions wh i ch they might 
like to change in their home ^env i ronments , school environment, vyork 
envi ronmentV or in their relatiotiships ^wi th retail outlets,, police, 
or other governmental 'officers,. " ^ 

' 2. Teacher discusses main points inia letter with intent tp effect ^ . 
change. ' . j ' % -'^ 

^. state problem clearly, , 

b. ' state requested change dearly^ 

c. support assert ions wi th specific facts , examples , illustrations 
and ' ' S 

d. use proper tone for situation. ^ ^ 

♦ 
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Writing Activity: , / -0^ - 

''^ Each student will wri.te a letter.^of -complaMnt to h parent.> empl-oy^^f, ^ 
school official or governmental official requesting a change because of some 
specific probjem. the student expet*iences. ' . ^ n/ 

Evaluation: ♦ * ' . . ' 

Each student should share the letter with another student. Pairs will 
discuss the probable effects of the letters in. terms of the receiyers* likely 
respc^e. ^ ' ' . ' 

Class Discussion Probes : ^ . * ^ " 

Primary Competency: * . . 

A-^ ' Listener Reaction to Strategies .. ^ \ 

1. Has the writer attempted to shgw that the requested change is 
desirable to thd recipient as well as to the writer? , * ^^'^^ 

2. Is the reqOSsted change reasonable in the recipients' pofnt 
^ of vieV/? 

^ ' 3. Is . the Tone of the letter appropriate to the situation? 
Secondary Competencies: * ^ , ' ' ' 

A-1 Intent . ^ % ' ' 

* ^ k. Is the problem clearly stated and understarfdabler ^ • 

5. Is the requested change clearly stated and understandable? 

C-3 Evidence . % - , ^ 

6. Does the, letter contain^specif ic concrete information rather 
than merely abstract generalizations? Are aj 1 relevant facts 

^ presented? . 

'^>. C-^ Reasoning . ' . ^ ^ ^ • m 

7: Does the requested change arise logically out of the problem 
and analysis? Will i t be an adequate^ response to solve it? 
Is the change within the competence of the recipient of the 



letter? 
D-2 Credi bi 1 i ty Devices 



&. w'hl the' appearance of thfe letter contribute to the reader's > ^ 

' ■ willingness to grant the request? the tone?^ . , *^ 

» • ■ ' ■ ' ^ ■ 9/ ' ^- - J 
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LISTENiNG ACTIVITY: LISTEN I IjJG TRIADS 
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Primary Competency Developed : ^ i> . 

A. Basic Analysis. ' ^ * 

1. Determining the persuasive nvtent. 

• • J 

, Secondary Cgmpetencies Develope.d :'-^ . 

^ A.. Basic Analysis. , \ > 

3. Identifying possible persuasive strateg>fes {commanding, 
offering, suggesting, , etc. ) . 

C. ^'Applying Logic'. ^ / 

^ ^ 2. Being aware of underlying assumptions and^ values. . 

\ ^y'^ v^ppeal ing E^otipnal ly/Ethical ly. , ^ 

^•1.^ Recognizing .and us ing psychological proofs (pathetic proofs). ^ 

3. 'Recognizing source bias (self and others)'^ . • 

) * * 

^ Learning Objective : * 

\ The students will be able to attend to an opponent's position in an 

oral argument on- a matter^of mutual interest sufficiently to be able to 

^ % * . ' 

paraphrase the^persuas ive intent and contentions to that opponent's satis- 

° — ^ ' . ' . . ■ 

factioni ? 

Description of^ft.^vity : ,i \ 

, V' ' The cTass discusses vapous* controversial issues from the schopl scene 

or even current loc^l or national confl-icts in o^der to select one in which 

most students feel interested and upon which th^ feel well informed. The % 

class divides into groups of three. Two from, each triad take opposite sides 

of the selected Pssue and discuss it under-the following set of r'uTes:' 

}. Before a 'pierson hiay make a point, s/he must- restate the^ opponent ^js^ 

» ' " point to which s/he is addressing his/herself. S/he may make a 

new point only a^fter the opponent 1tas agreed that the (Restatement 

^ • of the point is accurate. «. 
• • - > 

2. ^ The new poinrt^ having_been ma^, tber^pp^nent must novy restate it 
» to his/her satisfaction befor-e advancing the argument. ^ 

3. ^Tljis continues for as long as the teacher feels tike dl.scpssion 

productive. , * ' ■ ' 

1^ ' " ■ ' '219 ■ ' L . 
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k. The, third member of each triad observes the argument and reports 
his/Ker answers. to the following discussion probes. 

Class Discussion Probes : 

PKimary Competency; 

A-1 Intent* ' . 



1. Were you able to determine the persuasive intent of each ^ 
speaker? 

2. Do you fe^el that your two partners restated each other's 
. ^ points fairly? ^ 

3. Did each partner make the;J6ther get the intent of hi%/heK^_^ 
point clearly stafed before^) )owi ng the discussion to 

^. proceed? 

Secondary Competencies: ^ 

A- 3 Strategies . . % 

A. Can you i dent i fy, spec! fi c persuasive strategies. employed 
by ei ther speaker? 

^C-2 Underlying Assumptions. ^ ^ 

5. What values would you say underlies the. two posit'hons? What 
^ seems important to each speaker? Were these values ever 

^directly expressed? If not, what lets you know they exist? 

> W 1 Psychologjcal Proofs . , \ 

6. Can you cite any examples of psychological Jines of argiAnent 

. ^- as opposed to logical ones from this discussion? ^ 

/■ 

D-3 Source Bias > , 

.7. et)uld any sources referred to in the d 1 scuss ion be .regarded . 
a? biased? *Why? Did the oppo.site party point this out?- 



Audience Context: ^ 

/ ' 1. Did you observe any evidence of frustration on the part of either 

party- as a result bf the enforped listening? Be specific. 

■* ». 

2. * Why would this method bf ar;gujng eventually break down If attempts 
were ro^de to impose it onfall argumentative situations.? 
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SPEAKING ACTIVITY: GENERATION GAP 



Primary Competency Developed :' 

E. Evaluating the Contrgl ling Message. 

1. Assess ing the effectiveness of the control lirrg strategy. 
Secondary Competencies Developed : 

A veryVich activity. Almost all of the Controlling coitipetencies*are called 
,upon. The. fol lowing are perhaps most central to the activity. 

A. Basic Analysis . ^ , 

1. Determining the persuasive intent . 

3. Identifying possible persuasive strategies (commanding, 
offering, suggesting, etc.). 

B. Uti 1 izing a Control 1 ing Strategy. ^ . . 

\ 3. Adapting the strategy in the light of listener response. 

» • 

D. Appealing Emot ibnal ly/Fthical ly. 

1. Recognizirfg ancj us'ing psycho 1 og i ca 1 proofs (pathetic ^joofs) . 

2. Recognizing and using cred?bi 1 i ty devices (ethical proofs). 
Learning Objective : . 

The students will assess the- ef l^ect i veij^ of various persuasive 
strategies as they employ them by role-playing in a simulated conflict ^ 
s i tuat ion. 

^ - ■• , a 

Description of Activity : 
' The Geiieratiqn^p Simulatich (basdkT upon GENERATION GAP, an educa- ' . 
tlpnal simulation published by Western Pubtishing Company but now out of^ 

print). * ' " * 

* I. Let students in class generate a Mst Of specific conflicts which 
^ commonly occur between parent and student. For -example: 

a. Student wants to attend an unchaperqhed party, * Parent s^.ys 

\. Student wants to skip school. Parent says ^'^o.''^ — 
'I 

2. Students form role-playing dyads in which one plays the parent and 

' the other the student. Each Dyad selects five of the conflict issues 

and writes them on a*3 x 5 card. Student and parent each rate the 

issues on a level of importance from 1-5, concealing their rankings 
^ from their partner. . ^ 
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3. Student and parent attempt<Toconvi nee each other on the issu^es. 
Either •party may agree accept the other position or if agreement 
cannot be reached, the parent may order the student to obey. 

k. .When* all issues have been ^ehtat ively resolved, the student decides 
what s/he will, in fact,. do on each issue. S/he may keep an agree- 
ment, violate an agreement , obey an order, or disobey 'an order. =, 
The dec^ sion js'hould based upon assessment^ of the r^elative impor- 
tance of the issue tdfhim/her. 

5. The parent then monitors tfhe» student * s action on any three issues. 
^ S/he selects those of g|reatest relative importance to him/her. „lf 

the student has aciied aQCording to the parent's wishier^T^a number 
of *'sat i sfact ion points" equal to his/her ranking or the' i^sue 
goes to him/her. If the studertt has acted accord tng^o ill s/her\ 
own wishes, a number of points equal to hi s/her^^king of the 
issue goes to him/her. If the student has broken an agreement or 
^ disobeyed an order on monitored issues, the parent may "punishV the 

student by deducting up to four satisfaction points»for each issue. 
Unmonitored issues are scored but teenagers cannot be* pun i shed 
reflecting the fact that parents are not always aware of student's 
actual behaviors. 

6. Pornts are totaled. Parents' vscores are compared with those of 
other parents, students' scores with those of other students. • 

7. Dyads rn^y da additional rounds with other issues. - If -so, the sub- 
i sequent discijssion can consider the^effects of what happened in 

the first round upon the negotiations in subsequent rounds. 

Class Discussion Probes ; 

Primary Competency': ^ •» 

E-I Assessing Effectiveness . ^ 

1. Which dyad rec.eived the highest total scare? Since this 
suggests both high parent and high student satisfaction and 
thus a harmonious family relationship, caa you explain what ^ 
strategies were followed in the activity which resulted iir 
that harmony? , ^ " ' ' • 

\l Which dyad produced the highest student score? What was 

.the parent score in this dyad? How did it .compare with other 
parent scores? " What student strategies were used in this 
dyad? 

Which dyad produced the highest parent scgre? What was the 
.student score in this dyad? How did it compare with other 
\tudent scores? What parent strateg i^"^ were used in this 
tdayd? , . 

What strategies resulted in -low student scorea? Low parent 
scores? Low dyad scores? 
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Secondary Competencies: ^^"i^r 

A-.l I ntent . . • - . 

5. Why is it necessary to act upon^e«fab1^shed*^priorities in 
order to be successfuj in thH game? In life? 

— ' * • 

A-3 Strateg ies . " ^ ^ " . 

6. -How dfd you decide which persuasive strategy to Use in ad- 
vancing your jDosition on the selected issues? 

;.B-3 Acfapting . ~ . * 

7. How does this activity accommodate the fact that breaking 
agreements and disobeying orders in real life may have con- ^ 
sequences? " . 

8. Did the reaction of your partner to your perstj^sive strategies- 
cause you to change your approach in subset^yent rounds? How? 

D-1 Psychologi cal Proofs . 

9. To what extent and^in what ways did psychological proofs \ 

J such as "V/hat I ne§d in my own 1 rfe** influence your decisions 

in this role-play activity? • ^ , 

D-2 Credibi Ti ty Devices . ^ 

^ 10. If more than one round' was played, did Jthe, r'esul ts of the* 

first round influence the negotiation stage or ^he second 
round? What kind/df ethical proof accounts for this? 

( ' ' • ' ' ■ 

Audience Context: / 

1. How does this activity demonstrate that students 'exerci se con- 
trols on parents as well as the reverse? Is this consistent with 
your view of 1 ife? * . . ' 

2. .How did you feel filling the parent role? Did this experience 

make you feel differently about your ovJn parents' reactions to. 
t ^ some of your p4ans? . . 
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9th Grade : ^ ^ 

Controlling - . . ^ I 

Smal 1 Group 



ALL FOR ONE^AND ON,E FOR ALL ' ' / 



Focus of Capsule : \ - ^ ' J; 

Few sources of external control are as pervasive as that of the peer 
^ group, gpon the high-.school student. Few students like to be^ regarded as 

"different,*' parent dominated, or "chicken." A reasonable understanding of 
these pressures and an ability to recognize thefti where they appear may help 
' the student to resist them or at least to consider 'the desirabiljty of re- , 
listing them. The- ninth grader is, and will continue, to be, ajrtember of 

r 

• many small groups--the family, his/her circle of friends, the membership of 
*his/her various classes, his/her church group, the athletic team, the unit 
\-.'ith.whi ch s/he^worl^s at some job. If s/he is to f i nd>sat i s fact ion in these 
relationships, s/he'must be able to niake his/her own objectives those of the 
*group — at least part of^the time. ' ^ , ^ - 

Overview of Activi ties : < . 

/ ■ ' ■ ' 

This capsule begins by--4^iving the ^tudents the chance to observe exam- 

pies of individuals in conf\^lict with their peer groups, The students will 

observe how control is exerted by t!;ie group and how-the individual respond^ 

^ * to it. Th'rs reading activity \% followed by a listening one in which the 

♦ I* ^ 

students view a, film or video tape depicting the values and life styles of 

-*a particular teenage group. Focus will be up«n the communication strategies 

c 

u5ed to exercise or resist controls. The writing and speaking activities ^ 
evolve from collages in which students characterize their own peer groups. ^ 
Students wilj write analyses of some of these collages, and^ the creator will 
discuss his/her intentions. and evaluate the accuracy of the writer's inter- 
•pretations. Discussions generated by these activities should provide a^ 
good analysis of local peer pressure situations. - * • 

/ • • V 
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READING ACTIVI'TY; AGAINST THE CROWD 



Primary Competencies Developed :, ' / 

C. Applying Logic. - 

- ^ 'J 

'Being aware of undeTTying assumptions and valuesi 

D, , Appealing Emotionally/Ethically. 

' ^' R^ognizing source bias (self and others). 

Secondary Competency Developed : 
. A. Basic Analysis. . 

K Determining the persuasive intent . 



3, Identifying possible persuasive strategies (commandfng, 
offering, suggesting, etc.). ✓ 



Learning^ Objective : 

Following the reading of ^a work of literaturfe, students, working in 
•small groups, will identify assumptions made by literary characters and 
>^ recognize these as motivations for conflict based upon a need to identify 
v/i th" a peer gcoup, - . 

Des cription of Activity : ^ 

\ - / 

Students will read a work of fiction '.(a novel, short story or play) that 

♦ 

^depTcts young people in conflict with peer group values.' Some examples in- 
■ elude THE LIGHT IN THE FOREST, ROLL OF THUNDER, HEAR-*MY CRY, TO KILL. A 
MOCKINGBIRD, DANDEL40N WINE, ^'Antaeus,'' 'Catherine and the Wi nter ^Wheat 
•'^Revolt of the Evil Faeries," '»Stone Boy,^' ^'Arilla'Sun Down," and -"Nobody ' s 
Famij^^s Going to Change." Major discussions of >the classroom "probes wi 1 1 
be conducted in small groups; with a c^iai rperson for each group who, later, 
,will make a report^to the class in a panel disccrssion situation on the group's 



dec'i si^ns^about the questions asked. 
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Class Discussion Probes: 

— — , 

Primary Competencies: 

, , ,?€-2 Underlying Assumptions . - i 

. 1. What adjectives or descriptive phrases would you use to 

indicate the opposing values of the small group aad/or main 
characters in the selection read? 

I ' 2. What inciderlts in the story relate to your own personal ex- 
/ periences? Are the incidents portrayed realistically? Are 

the outcomes realistic? 

*D-3 Source Bias . ^ • . . 

3. Do you find the values of any character or group appealing? 
Why?^. Are any of, the portrayed values particularly repugnant 

x^to you? » 

4. Would you change the story ih ■any-^way? Hc#? W)iy? Would' 
thi^ change remain faithful to what you th i nk^rhe -author is 
trying to say? ' ^ ^ 

Secondary Competency: ^ ' 

^ A-l I ntent . 

o 

5. Is there any evidence in the story to suggest that control 
is betng exerted by a group upon some individual? 

A-3 Strategies . 

6. TWhat communication strategies are evident in this cfc'ntrol? 
^ How do^s the individual respond? 

7. Are the influences on the individual positive or negative? 
What makes any resistance on the part of the individual 
successl^ll or unsuccessfu.1 ? 



LISTENING- ACTIVITV: ^ LIFE AMONG THE GROUP 



Primary Competency Develpped : ... 



A. Bas ic Ana lys i s . 
4 I. Determining the persuasive intent . , • , 

Secondary Competencies Developed : 

A. Basic ^\nalysis. 

» 

k. Predicting I i stener react ion to persuasive strategies . 

B. Utilizing a Controlling Strategy. 

1. Idenjtifying the rhetorical dehiands of a strategy (e.g., 
what is a promi se?) . ^ * - 

C. Applying Logic. - . ' 
3- Employing sound ev idence . ^ * 

E,. Evaluating the Controlling Message. 

1. Assess ing the ef fecti veness of the controlling strategy. 
Learning* Object We : ' • . 

^ In discussion following the viewing of a film or videotape, the students 
will uncover and comment upon motive appeals used by a main character through 
verbal and non-verbal beh^vi'or. 
Description of Activity : 

Students will view a film or videotape'that depicts the life of a teen- 
age. group. Before the film, the i nstructor^wi 1 1 discuss motive appeals ayd 
how to recognize them. In add i t ion , "d i scuss i on of how to ask questions 
of what is occurring on the screen will be presented so that- stDdents' wi 1 1 qu 
themselves whi Ife. viewipg rather than just passively viewing. Sel*^ctions 
for viewing might come frofp the following list: . - - & 

REBEL WITHOUT A CUASE " ^ ^ ^ 

A CRIMINAL IS BORN (BAVI 050^) . " 

WEST SIDE STORY ... 

NO REASON TO STAY (Frofti th6 Canadian Film Boarjl) 
• YOU'RE NO GOOD (Prom the Canadian Film Board) 
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Videotapes 6f episodes from HAPPY DAYS, THE WHITE SHADOW, or some 
bther teenage program dependent upon group acceptance. 
Class Dtscussipn Probes : 
Primary- Compitency : ' ^- . ' 

A-1 Intent. 

— ^ " / ^ y 

K Who'are the main characters? • j 

2. What is their relationship to the group depicted in the film? \. 

3. Briefly outline the plot of the story. What role does 
communication play in the development of the plot? 

, -i k. What motive appeals are used by the main characters to 

J 

exercise cont r^o^ over others or themselves in the film? 

5. What is being "cool" in this group in terms of verbal and 

non-verbal behaviors? What is- being "cool" in your own group? 

' 6. What are the group characteristics? Is the group positive 
or negative? 

Secondary Competencies: • " 

A-^ Listener Reaction tjo Strategies . 

/ 7, What appeals are used to control the audiences' reaction to 
what happens on the screen? ' ' 

B-l Rhetorical Demands . 

, 8. What l(tnds df demands do the major characters in the film 
-make upon these who are part of the group or tho?« who are 
/ not part of the group? ' 1 

9. How are these , demands phrased? 

Evfdence . 

• ^ 10. Do any of the characters use logical proofs or arguments to 
' defend their actions'or motives? 

11. , Based on the films you've seen, at what point would you have 

used 4ogical proofs if you were a main character? Explain* 

-E-1 Assessing Effect i-veness . 

12. Is there any true individual in this film,? How does s/he / 
• manage to maintain individuality from th^ group/ 

13. Is the cha^racter's desire to be an individual desirable? 
^ Why, why not? 
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WRITING ACTIVITY: MY GROUP IN PICTURES 



Primary Competency Develop^ 

C. Applying Logic, 

k. Employing sound reasoning . 

Secondary Competencies Defve loped : 
' • 

C. Applying Logic, v . ^ ^ 

'3. Employi-ng sound evidence . 

E. Evaluating the Controlling Message. ^ 

2. Assessing the ethics of the communicator's st>ance. 
Learning Objective : 

After jntrospect ion and class di scuss ion, the students will prepare a 
collage explaining his/her peer group and later write- ,on one of the peer 
groups. The students will develop a wcitten message characterized by 
appropriate organization, correct spelj ing and p^ mctu aU^ . and proper 
usage, which will require inferentialr-thinking based upon a symbolic re- 
presentation of abstract ideas through th^ collage. 
Description of Activity : 

The- students vf(V\ make a collage of the values aSid motives of his/her 
peer group. Collages will Be posted around the room. The class will select 
the five collages which they find most interesting. Each student wilT^hen 
select one ik-the five other than own and write a one-page paper 



.analyzing the values and motives of the gXoup represented --based upon the 

• \ V 

collage itself and no other discussioftv ^ 

Preparatory Activitrfes. » ' , 

I The teacher explain dol lage. 

2. The teacher will make , aval lable a substant^l variety of magazines, 
newspaper*', pamphlets, etc. from which pictures can be obtained 
/ . to use "Tfi'tthe^-col lage. 



3'. The teacher.wiH explain the organization and mod^ of writing 
expected o^ the students. 
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Discussion Probes: 



These are questions which the students will have to answer for themselves or, 
possibly, -the instructor might hold a class discussion. , 

Primary Co^i[!^e^t^cy : 

C-A geasoning . / ^ 

/ ^ 

1. Did you accurately portray the v^alues of the peer grou^ to 
which you belong?.. If you found you could not, why?^ 



Se'condary Competencies: 
C-3 Evidence. 



• 2. What kinds of evidence did you use within your collage? 

3. In doing the written part of the assignment, what evidence 
were you able tq use from the collage? 7 

A. Is the evidence you used in both epllage and writing ampj-e ' 
enough for the audience to understand and be persuaded by you? 

E-2 Assessing Ethics . / • * 



5. Do you feel the col lage des i gners have accurately portrayed 
thei r groups? 

6. Were there momei^1?5^wi thi n this assignment where you felt^ 
that shading realitywas important to do? Why? 
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SPEAKING ACTIVITY; DEFENDING YOUR POINT OF VIEW 



Primary Competency Deve loped : 

> E. Evaluating the Controlling Message. 

1. Assessing the effectiveness of the controlling strategy. 

2. . Assess ing the ethi cs of the communicator's stance. 
^condary Competencies Developed : • ' ^ 

A. Basic Analysis. 

J Predicitng listener reaction to persuasive strategies . 

C. ^ Applying Logic. , • . 

1. Determining 1 i neg of argument (contentions), 
ft 

' 2. Being aware of under ly i ng assumptions and values.^ 

3. Employing sound fev-^ence . 

Learning Objective : ^ 



Some students will be able to introduce, an evaluation-type speech, 
develop it through specific instances and conclude the pr^esentation with an 
appropriate summary, quotation or f irfal appeal for agreement with his/her 
assessment. The 'student will a\so learn to field questions on his/her own 
work. Students who are audience membei^s wiH learn to defend their analyses 
and question a, speaker effectively. ' ' 

Descript^i^^rr-Q^^ Act i vi t y : * - ^ 

Following the writing activity, each student will place his/her inter- 
pretation' under the appropriate collage. The person who made the collage 
will present a two-minute analysis of the written compositions in small ^ 
groups consisting of these students who evalua^d. the collage. The class 

will thus be divided into five groups fqr the ^^^t/tvi ty-r-^he oxal presentar. . 

/ I . . / 

tion will evaluate the accuracy-of the written analyses, by citing specific 

♦ >^ 

Instances -where the analyses were accurate Drl^inaccurate. After the vocal 
presentation, the members of the group may. ask questions for the purpose of 

. 23] 
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clarifying the sfxeaker's interpretation or justifying another interprets- 
tiTsn. The speaker will field these quest^ions to the best of his/her 
abi Uty. . ' , « ' 

Class Discussion Prpbes ; 

Primary Competency^,: ,^ ' * ^ ' 

E-l Assessing Effectiveness . , 




Speaker 

• K Were you able to understand the writing of ycSur peers?' 

^ 2. Did the one-page essay/s effectively asse^ss yo^^ view of the 
group? ^ ' 

/ 

• Audience . , . 

3. Did the speaker effectively assess your essay? 

4. Did you effect i vely assess the speaker's view of the gr^oup?^ 

E-2 Assessing Ethics . . ' # 

5,. Are 'there certajn 'aspects of your group's life that you f^lt 
• it would be unfair to placeMnto the col-Vage? 

/ - . 

Secondary Competencies: ' . , * 

' , ; 

A-^ Listener Reaction t(> Strategies ^! 

/ f 

6. Did the speakers accurately assess their listeners and cover 
all aspects in their speeches? ^ 

C-1 Lines of Argument . r 

7. t)id the speakers and'^writers use clear arguments in expressing 
their understandings of the collages? 

C-.2 Underlying Assumptions . ^ 

8. W*d both speakers and writers catch the underlyjnjg assumptions 
and/or values found in the g^bups they dfscus^^d? 

C-3 Evidence. 

9. Did both speakers and writers employ evidence to substantiate 
their views of either the writing or speaking? 
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PLAYDOUGH OR GRANltE? 




Focus of Capsuled , ' ' . * • ♦ ' 

Everyda^we aftempt to oontrol others or are subjected td-attemp#s by 
others to contr&l us. These controls can be initiated by the sBlf^ signi- 
ficant ers, th§ public, or media. Since we*are constantly invojved 4n' 
w public situations, students should learn to* analyze, use and evaluate cgn- 
*' trolling messages inc^the publi.c area'. As students learn of the 'advantages 
and disadvantages of the skills, the ethics of the controlling competertcjes 
can be Simultaneously considered. - ' 

Overview of Act rvi ties: / ' ' • 

The activities begin with a. reSding assignment to analyze the controls 



of" public rules or traditlpn^. Students then write an analysis of school 

I to^e 



rules or trallitions related to ^e analysis of public rules or traditions. 
Then s.tudents deliver a minute speech utilizing controlling strategies. 



Finally,' students will listen to a con troH^ng^rnes sage in order to recognize, 
assesSj'^^nd negate^he. strategies. 





J 
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■ READING ACTIVITY: CONTROL IN OUR TOWN/"THE LOTTERY" 

Primary Competencies Developjed : 

A. Basic Ana^lysi s. ' ^ 

1. ^Ofeterminirrg the persuasive intent . 



3-' Identifying possiMe persuasive strategies (commandi^ng , offering, 
Jf ^suggesting, etc.K^ ^ > 

8 , D. Appealing^ Emotional ly/Ethical ly. ' , ^' 

3. Recognizing source bias /self and others)^ 

. : ' ■ , V , ■ y - • • " 

Secondary Competency D^yelpped : 

v'" V "J 

^E'. Evaluating t^he Control 1 ing 'Message. 
^' 

^ 1 . Assess ing Vtie e^ectiveness of the control 1 i ng strategy . 
o 2. ^Assessing the\ ^[^j/cs of the communicator's stance. 
Learning Objectives 
« Given VThe Lottery'' or Oj^rfTxy^n ,^ students will dis-cuss in class the 
controlling competencies used by characters or^society ift the work(s) . 
Description ^of Activity : 

The students will read selected works such as Shirley Jackson's "The 
Lottery'* or Thorton Wilder's Our Town . The works will be analy^^ed for . 
controlling competencies as illustrated by rules, actions, or characters' 
speeches. Have the students begjn with simpler concepts such as tradition 
and move to more complex and subt 1 e" 'psycho 1 og ical strategies. 
• Class Discussion Probes : ' ^ ^ 

Primary Competencies: 

' V • ^ ^ 

A-1 . Intent. * ^ * 1 



1. What ife ^hW persuasive inwp.t of the stage manager m . Our Town 
\ • or the okPman in "The Loffrery?" , * ' 



A-3 Strategies . . , - * 

2. Ji^iat persuasive strategies are used by the characters? 
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D-3 Source Bias . 

^ 3. What are the ethical and path.et fc__proof s? 

♦ ♦ 

Secondary Competencies: 

E-J Assessing Effect ivene^s < 



;he cofltr 



4. How effective are the cohtrols of rules and traditions in a 
tovyh, country, a person? 

E-2 Assessing Ethics . 

5=. Who has the right to establish public controls? ^ 
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WRITING ACTIVITY: TO OUR SCHOOLS 



Primary Competenctes Developed : 
A. Bas ic Analys is.. 

1. - Determining' the persuasive i ntent . 

3' I dent i fy irrg— psfis i ble persuasive strateg i es (commanding, 
offering, suggesting, ^tc^. y * 

E. Evaluating the Controlling Message. ^ 

1. Assessing the effectiveness of the controlling strategy. 
Secondary Competency Developed : * - • , 

A. Bas ic Ana lys is.'" 

2. Predicting audience reaction to a persuasive intent! / 
Learning .Objective : ' * ' 

Given examples of controlling strategies from 1 i terar>j 'works , stu/oqts, 
in class, will write an analysis of the controlling strategies of "Schoo^^. 
Description of Activity : , > 

The students will write an expository essay Bddre^^^o 'the c]r< 



analyzes and ^eva I ujte the logical, ethical and pathetic 



t^Ojls. The essay should be revised after each clas.^^emb^r 
written suggestion to improve the essay in the "re-wr i t i ng"/ stage^of the 





sch 



offered one 



wri.ting process. 
Class Discussion Probes, : 
Primary Competencies: 
A-1 Intent. 



1* What is the persuasive intent?, 
A-2 St rateg les * 

2. Befsides handbooks and regulations, how do schools contrpl? 

E_-l Assessing Effectiveness . * ^ ' 

. 3. How could we determine if certain school ccyilrols af§^ effect ive? 
If controls falter, how do we decide o?r>--n'ew polity? 
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Secondary Competency: * 

-A-2 Audience Reaction to Intient . . 

. • ' • 

k. Do all individuals or clashes react the same to controls? 




1 ' 
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' Primary Competency Developed ; ^ ^ , ' - 

p". Utilizing a Controlling Strategy.- ' • ^ * 

r. Identifying the rhetorical (jemands of a strategy (e.g., what, 
i s a promi se?) • - • 

2* Implementing a controlling strategy. 
. > 3. Adapting the strategy in the light of listener respo^e. . 
Secondary Competencies Developed : « * 
^ C-. Applying Logic. \^ 

'3. Employing sound evidence . 
Employing sound reasoning , 
^^^^^^^^ea^l ing Eritotional ly/Bthica l ly. 

1. Recognizing and using psycholcgica 1 proofs (pathetic proofs). 

2. Recognizing and us i nq ^cred i b-il i ty devices (ethical proofs). 

Learning Objective :. ^ ^ 

Given the knowledge of individual, social and school ru les/t/adi t i ons 
the students, in class, will deliver a speech persuading class members to 
change the controls. - ^ ^ 

Description of Activ.ity : ^ 

' The student will deliver a'3-^ mii^ute speech uti 1 izing , control 1 ing 
strategies to activate the class to change specific rules or traditions. 
Students-are encouraged to use JogTcal , ^thical, anJ ^chol ogi cal ^^roofs 
Teachers could model a demonstrat ive' speech and present an^nalysis of us 
controlling strategies, logiJ and proof in an. effective manner. 
Class Discussion Probes : 
Primary Competency:* 

B-1 Rhetorical [>^ar>ds 

1. What pOOTiise was used ^or control? 
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B-2- Implementing . 

"2, After ch(X)sing a strategy, what delivery best suits the 
method (volume, rate, ejgipression and gestures)? 



le prl^e 



B-3 Adapt ing . • «i 

3. How does the class as audience affect* the pr^entation? • 
Secondary Competencies: 
C-3 Evidence, 



k. What Jine of argument can be u^eti? - 
C-k Reasoning . 

5. How can syllogistic, inductive, deductive reasoning be usedi^^ 
D-1 Psychological Proofs . 

6. What emotional appeals are used?"' ' . 
Cr edibi 1 i ty Devices . 

7. What ethical approaches are employed? 
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LISTENING ACTIVITY: O.-CONTROLLING CONTROLS 



Primary Competencies Developed : 

/I. 

A. Basic Analysis. 

1. Determining the persuasive intent . 
E. Evaluating the Controlling Message.' 

J. Assessing the effectiveness of the, control 1 i ag strategy. 

Secondary Competency Developed : 

E. Evaluating the Controlling Message. ^ ' 

- 2. - -Assess itjg the ethics of the com&iunicator * s stance. _ 

Learning Objective : 



Students, in class, wi IJ listen to controlling messages, countering the 
logical, ethical or psychological appeals by analysis and evaluation. 
Description of Act-t^ityi^ ^^ 

"^'TJ^e students will crit really listen as a class to persuasive speeches 



or I 
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made by a^dwacter*' from "The Lottery" or Our Town who is "selling" an 

ginal idea. Listeners will at^pt to nullify the skills of the speakers 
with analytfc and evaluati ve' techniques. 
Class Discussion Probes : 
Primary Competencies; 
A-1 Intent . 

1. What particular idea is*one of the major characters advocating? 

2. .oWhat related ideas from the short story or play actually help 

to support this major idea? 

E-1 Assessing Effectiveness . 

3. What appeals does the character utilize in his/her "advocacy" 
and how convincing or effective are they? 

k.L, What added arguments would have* been more effective? 

5. What counter arguments could you use to nuMify the character's 
intent? 

' 6. Can you predict in what manner the character would respond to 
your counter arguments? ' ^ . 
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Secondary Competency: 

E-2 Assessing Ethics . - ^ 

> 

7. What ethical -proofs does the character under discussion offer? 

8. If you were the character, what proofs v^ould you offer to 
support your ideas? 
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Controlling 

Mass* Communication 



' MENU OR MEAL? ^(MASS MEDIA AND CONTROL^ 



Focus of Capsule : " ^ ^jj^ 

In this capsule, students will explore how they are influenced or can 

influence others through mass media messages using persuasive St ratej^'ets . 

O^^rview of Activities: - ^ 

— ^— ^— ^^^^ • t 

This capsule directs the students to explore how they personally are 

i 

controlled by claims and appeals sefect^fed from media ads tha.t the students 
have chosen. 1n addition, the students write i4tters of criticism or 
inquiry to a media source or personality. Finally, the students attempt .to 
control material and audience by writing and taping ads wftich the rest of 
the class listens to and analyzes- 
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READING ACTIVITY: CHOICE OR C0NTR6l IN MEDJA? 



7 

Primary Competencies Developed : ^ 
B. Utilizing a Controlling Strategy, \ 

2. Implementing a controlling strategy. 
"D. Appealing Emotional ly/Ethically. ^ » ^ 

K Recognizing and using psychological p.roofs (pathetic^oofs) . 

2. Recognizrng and using credibi 1 i ty devices (ethical proofs). 

i 

Learning Objective : ' » ^ 

.Given a media advertisement, the students will be able to identify the 

claims and/or appeals ured in the ad. ^ ^ ' , 

« 

Description of Activity : , . 

T^e teacher will pj^ovide different types of magazines, i.e.. Time , Sports 
1 1 lustF^*''^'^ Ladi es Home Journal , etc. Students will read and analyze ads 

• V 

which illustrate a variety of claims and appe^s. Stuaents are to select at 
least 15 different claims or appeals used in the ads, quoting words or 
phrases from eacfh ad as proof. 

Precede thi^ activity with a class reading and discussion of the chapter on 
advertising in Jeff Schrank's Understanding Mass Media . 

Class Discussion Probes : , 

B-2 Implementing * " 

K W^at appeals, if any, are used in each ad? • 

/2. What claims, if any, are used in each ad? - 

D-1 Psycho logTcal Proofs . - _ _ . 

3. Wha't basic motivation does each ad appeal to? 

• ' A. "What emotion do you feel as you read each ad? 

D-2 Credibility. Devices . * 

5. Which ads use famous people to sell their product? 

6. How closely related are the people^s expertise to the product? 



^ .WRITII^G AC'TIVlY\j; mPERSONAL MEDIA; Wl LL^HEY ANSWER? 

Primary 'Competencies Developed ; . 

A. Basic Analysis. ^ 

3* Identifying possible persuasive strategies (commanding, 
offering, suggesting, etc.). 

1*' 

k. Predicting 1 istener reaction to persuasive strategies . 

B. Utilizing a Con|frolling Strategy. 

2. Implementing a controlling strategy. * - . 

E, Evaluating the Controlling Message. 

>^%s ^ssessing the effectiveness of the controlling strategy. 
learning Objective : 

Having chosen a media personality or organization, >ocal or national, 
to write to, and having decided what persuasive strategies to use in order 
to receive a respor>sp to the letter, students will be able to analyze the 
success of audience gatekeeping. 
' Descript ion .of Activity : 

Students will write a letter-of praise, in^quiry or criticism to a media 
organization or personality, i.e., a local or national broadcaster, program- 
director, advertiser, or a letter to an editor of a local newspaper or 
' national magazine. ^Examples of letters written 'to the editors sf^etfTd be. 

/ ■ ^ * 

made availabJe as well as Nick Johnsdn*s How to Talk Back to Your. TV Set. 



Class Discussion Probes ; 

Before the letters are written, class discussion might evolve around the 
following questions. ^ 

A- 3 Strategies . 

1. What types of letters could be sent? (Letters asloTlg a ques- 
tion, criticizing a program or format, praising a good pro- 
gram or person's style.) 

2, What kind of a letter would be most likely. to receive an 
answer? Why?, * ^ ' 



A-^ ifsterler Reaction to Strategies . • • • 

3* if yb^ send a letter of jcri tici sm, how can it be written so 
as to not to antagonize the r^cfplent?^ 



h. What types of questions would most likely elicit a responce? 

5. If a letter is written with anger or sarcasm, what are its 
chances for a- response? 



% B-2 Implemen^t in^ . * ' \^ 



6, What controlling strategies were used in'each of the following 
letters? 

After the teacher has read and revised the letters, thdy are to be sent. 
After a period of time,* allowing for responses to come back, a class * 
discussion may center around the following: 

E-1 Assessing Effectiveness ^ ' \ 

7, Why were there responses to some letters? 

8, Were there more responses from local media people than 
national media people? 

9, Were tbere more responses from advertisers than personalities? 

I 10. Was what people wrote more important than to whom people 
« wrote In terms of numbers of responses? , 
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;PEAKING ACTIVITY:. BEYOND ME IN MED/A 



Primary Competency /Deve loped : / ^ 

D. Appeal ind Emotional ly/Ethical ly. ' \ 

1. Recofanizin^ and using psychological proofs (pathet i cVf oof s) . 

/ « 

2, RecignTzing and using credi bi 1 i ty devices (ethical proof s) • 

/ * . • . 

Secondary Compeuencies Developed : 

' a/ Bas i c Analysi s . ' / 

/ ' ^ . " - t - 

1, Determining the persuasive i ntent . 



3. (4entify1ng possible persuasive strategies (command i rtg , 
^ffering, suggesting, etc.). 

k.^ j Pre'dicting 1 i stener reaction to persuasive- strategies . 
B.> Utilizing a Controlling Strategy. ^ 
2/ Implement ing a controlling strategy. 
Learning Objective : 

Giv^n a pre-knowl^dge of possible persuasive strategies. I.e., band- 
wagon technique, statistical claims, family appeals, students will be able 
to create a 30-second radio ad that includes persuasive strategies that are 
recogylizable to their peers.' . . ' 

Description of Activity : 

Studen^-g-vH-1 1 compose and tape a 30-second .fJ^S . A. radii) ici. The aid 
wi/l foflow Monroe's Motivational Sequence on V/riting , jand will employ per- 
s/iasive strategies such as appe^al&, claims and/or^ropaganda techniques. 
The students will demonstrate effectiv.e use of vocal vjariety, pitch, clarity 
and diction. A^prior activity etxrg ^aging students tp explore different 
vocal qualities such as pectoral, oral, falsetto, gutteral, etC.\would add 
to the variety of voice work produced. ' 

Class Discussi on Probes : ^ / ^ 
' ' ^ ' / . V 

Primary Competency: 

•D-1 Psychological Proofs . * / ► ' 

I J. What are' some, basic human emotions* wHich we all share? 



^ 2, What 'ads have you heard whi'ch.have af^pealed to soroe of these 
, •emot i on?? '•'"'^^^^^ *^ ' * ' . • » " ^ . 

.J* Which ads wer?'|ic^'^^^f uftip you and Why*^? , ' 
Credibility I>&vi!^s 5\ ^ ' . 

4., What types of^peop.le command respect "from an audience? C 




5. .What people in high school coy la^ 'be used in" ar\ ad tO convince* 
an ajjdfef>ce»? « i ' * 



6. What^ ads have you hearj^sing famous people which jfjipressed 



'you? Y 



7. Which ads did nof impress yoi4, why? 



Secondary- Competencies; 



A-1 Irvtent.. - 




8, - What are you trying^to get^ people to do in your ad? ^1 



A-'3 Strateg ies , 



9- What ar«"the propagancla techniques, claims and appeals wkfch 
■ could work for you/ particular ad? ' \ 

A-ij Listapeff- React.ion Vo Strategies. ^ 
~V 

10. yhat types of possible au(;lience reaction could we expect from 
^ ^ — ^our ad? , 

•B-2 impleme/iting . > * \ ' ' ' 



gme/it 



11. What is th« overall svraie^>f^fiu 'aye employing? 

12. J^ow Hid you .decide on this strategy? 

. 13^ What alternative strategy could you uSe which might worj< 
4fc iust as well? * ^ 

\h, 1^ ydu 'tiad to change your beginning ofl^ending sentence to 
obtain' the same ef,:fect , ^^jj^^w^ you- reword them? 
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ilSTENIM& ACimiY; RECEIVING CONTROILING MESSAGES 



Primary Co mpAencies Developed : . ^ 
. « 



L 

Basic Analysis. , ' ^ 

3. Identifying possible per.suas_[ve strategies (coaim,and i ng ; " 

offering, suggest i ng , •etc. ) . J 
i 

^ Dl Aoj^ealing Emotionally/Ethically. 

\. Recognizing and u$ing psychoJog i cal proots^ pathetic proofs).. 
2 Recognizing and using credibi 1 i ty devices (eth'rcal proofs). 
Secondary Competencie's Developed : " , * * e ^, 

'. O^^ppe^l ing Emotionally/Ethically. 

3. Recognizing sou^rce bias (sfelf and others). ^ 
E. .Evaluating the Control 1 ing Message^. - < - ^ . 

' K Assessing the effectiveness of tlie controlling strategy. 



reining Objective : 



4 



^ 



Given' 30- second' -f- ad io ads wi^tten.iby the c 1 ^|^^^^^dents wU 1 be able 
to identify the persuasive strategies used in each ad and decide which ads 
would be most effective in tferms of vocal qual i ty, sound and mus i c i^ed , 
types of strategies, emotio^l. proofs and credibili.ty devices used. 
Description of Activity : • _ . ' 

StL^dents wil^ listen tq^j^^second radio public service announcements 
taped by class members., StCts will identify persuasive strategie^sed 
and the use of the mot ivationaT* sequence. 1% students will then evaluate the 
ads'in terms of vocal quality, use of sound/music, and* their reaction to 
its. efforts 'to peKuade. It is suggested that students have evaluation 
sWts prepared, by the teacher , .i5nd are"allowed to li'sten to each ad several 

t imes . . ' " " Oj^ 

Class Discussion Probes : * . 

PrimaryjaJrtfpetencies: ^ ' ^ 

Ajo Strateg ies . , ^ * * 

' 1., What persuasive' techniques', claims, and appeals were used most [ 



• ■ effectively in the ads y9u heard? 



2. What made them'effective in terms of attention getting, vocally 
. .f^J easing etc.? 

3. ^ Were hard-sell (commanding) strategies more effective than 
•soft-sell (suggesting) strategies? 

D-1 Psychol ogixal Proofs . * ' ' - 

^ What emotions did the ads appeal to you? 

^ 5. v/fiat pegative' emotions did any ads' arouse in you? Why? 

D-2 Credibil ity Devices . ^ 

6. Did any of the ads uses^rtain pe6ple to tryto convince you? 

7. Were these*ads more or less effective in persuading you? Why? 
Secondary Competencies: ^ 

D-3 Source Bias > 

^ ' ..,8. Did^ny of the ads reveal the writer's bias in terms of music 
j:hosen, athletes or other p'eer groups recognizable? 



E-1 Assessing Effectiveness . 



\ 



9. Which of the ad s^ were the most effective in getting you to 
"move to action?'' Was it the message itself, the strategies 
used, the cleverness of the finished product, the emotional 
persuasion used, or other devices which appealed to you? 
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• • Appendix A 

READING 
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Secondary school language arts teachers sometimes view reading instruction 
as the role of the primary and intermedia^ tfeacher, or perhaps, for slow 
learners,^ the special education teacher or reading specialist. To thi^s 
group, literature is thefeubject matter of the( junior and senior high school 
English class. Most of us realize, however, thatjot-all reading skills are 
mastered by all students to a great enough extent to permit fluent, ineaningful 
iieading at the grade levels which tliey have reached. So literature at the 
secondary level must have a skills componen^t as well. 

Thi^ basJa ski l.ls^^curriculum provides a wide vanety of experiences across 
the reading spectrum. Here literature |s na«^ conf inedv to'bel les lettre^s, but 
includes any writing wi th' commun i cat i ve Wen t . Class Discussion probes are 
designed to strengthen those reading skills most likely- to be developing at 
the ninth and tenth grades. In rrost activities," a range of selections has been 
suggested so that the teacher can use mate'rials at hand o^r choose others more 
suitable for th^ student reading level in the class. In some cases, the teacher 
may choose a work not listed ir\ the curr.i culum_ but aligned with the requirements 
oW'the activity.^ The Class Discussiqn probes are' designed to be applicable^ 
to many works- 

The curriculum offers motivation which makes readjng enjoyable and emphasizes 
through the probes that one reads for meaning^and aesthe-tic impact. Among the- 
skills stressed in the probes are: l) reading for central thought and main 
fdeas, 2) sensing implicit meaning, and 3) recognizing organizational patterns; 
distinguishing between literal and figurative expressions; drawing inference; 
interpreting figures of speech-accuratel y ; distinguishing fact from opinion; 
interpreting a writer's purpose, bias, point of view and reliability; determining 
mood and tone; sensing ambiguity; and recognizing fal lacious reasoning. 
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To supplement the reading content of this curriculum, teachers should feel 
frefe to read aloud to students so that they can hear intonation patterns. They 
should encourage students to visualize what is being read. They should utilize 
film and video tape to give students an opportunity to *'read" in another visual 
medium. Since television and film are becoming increasingly important in 
communication, forming an eve<^ 1 arger" percentage of the total^ language arts 
experience, a reading curriculum cannot ignore visual literacy. Other possible 
approaches include using student-written materia]^ to stimuJate^nterest and 
encouraging the reading of materials such as comics, magazines, catalogs, etc., 
which have highJnterest but would nat normally b^^.pagt of -a literatune^ dlass. 

The following resources provide excellent suggestions for developing basic 
reajii ng ski lis: > 

Allen, P. David and Dorothy Watson. Findings of Research in Hiscue . 
Analysis: Classroom Implications , NCTE. {This reference is 
very useful in suggesti ng^ways of helping students wi^th ,poor 
reading skills by diagnosing the reasons for the problem.) 

Moffett, James and Betty Wagner. Student Centered Language Arts and 

Reading, K-13 . Houghton Mifflin. , 

< . ♦ 
Pearson, P. David and Dale D. Johnson. Teaching Reading Comprehension . 

Holt Rinehart Winston, ^ 

Strang, HcCul lough, Traxlfer. The Improvement of Reading ,^ Ath edition. 
McGraw-Hill; 
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j ] ' Appendix's 

I 

W RI'TING 

The National Council of Teachers of English produced the following operant ^ 
tional definition of writing: 

* . Writing is the process of selecting, comlTining, arranging, 
and developing ideas in effective sentences, paragraphs, and often, 
longer units of#iscourse. The process requires the writer to cope 

*~ with a number of variables: .method of development (narrating, 
explaining, describing," reporting, persuading) tone (from very 

jjersonaTto quite formal h form (from discovering and expressing^ 
personal feelings and values to conducting the impersonal "business" 
of everyday life); possible audiences (oneself", classmates, a 
teacher, "the world"). Leam^g to write and to write in^easingly 
well involves developing inc'reasing ^ski 1 Is and sensi t i Vi ty\j n 
selecting from and combining these variables to shape particular 

.messages. It 3lso involves learning to conform to conventions of 

• the printed language, appropriate to the age.of the writer and to 
the formV "purpose, and^tone of-tha message. / 

Beyond the pragmatic purpose of shaping messages to others, 
"writing can be a means of self-discovery, of finding out what we 
believe, know, and cannot find words or -pi rcumstances to say to 
others. Writing can be a deeply personal act of shaping our per- 
.ception of the world and our. rel at ionsh ips to people and things 
in that world. Thus, writing serves both public and >8^nal 
needs of students, and it warrants the full, generous, aW continuing 
effort of all teachers. 

This alternative curriculum design accepts ^he currently prevalent view 
that learning to write requires frequent writing; ho\^ver, a good writing pro- 
gram assures that writing 'Is taUght rather than merely assigned. ^ The writing • 
activitfes pro>^ded in th^, various capsules provide ^the motivation so important 
in successful writing. They also suggest the audience and purpose for the' 
writinq. But in most cases, except for spec i f i c wr i t i ng techn iques^ germane .to 
a particular activit^>^achers must use their expertise to assure that students 
know how to wri te. , 

Students should be aware of and use the important pre-writing strategies 
of observation, contemplation, exploration through use of heuristic devices, and 
'consideration of audience and purpose in the choice and restriction of the subject. 
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They should recognize that any act of writing Is essentially cTeative. Although 
the curriculum provides ^ rich variety of written forms, the student should 
understand the differences in approach required by-such forms as narrative, • 
expository, argymen tat i ve , descriptive, etc. They should also maste^ the 
a r ran gemen^Ns^rild stylistic skills which are common to all V/ritten forms. 

ftot every piece of writing will dem^rTd- editing, but students should under- 
stand and apply the important techniques of adding, deleting, substituting, 
moving, and combining. Revision shoul4 be seen as a major feature of writing. 
Requirfng thorough editing of every paper may discourage student writing. 
Some writing Activities need to be simply enjoyable experiences from which some 
s ingle' signi ficant understanding or skill arises. Teachers must provide con- 
texts 'wherei n a reason for careful editing is evident. These might include 
displaying of student work, publishing stories err articles in school papers or 
literary magazines, submitting compositions to writing contests,' sending actual 
letters to individuals 6^ corporations, and writing letters to the editors of 
local newspapers. 

Like editing, proofreading for spel.ling and mechanics is an imoortant skill. 
Employers frequently cite weakness in this area as one of the most serious de- 
.ficiencies of their employees. Again, contexts which make the student feej the 
importance of accuracy will prcfvide the necessary motivation. 

Student writing must be evaljjated, but that evaluation needs to go beyond 

a concern for spelling, mechanises, usage, and grammar. Holistic methods of 

\ 

evaluation can be used frequently ranging from global assessments to pri<iiary 
trait scoring. A cumulative sample of a student^s writing which follows him/her 
frORY class toclass can provide a useful resource for assessing student progress. 
Each student wants and needs to know how he/she is doing. This does not mean, 
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however, tdiat every paper must receive a grade^ .Oral reading of compositions 
In dyads, smal 1 'groups , or before the class makes avaMabLe:the spontaneous 
responses of a wider audience than that of the teaicher. ^This kind of^ evaluation 
permits the studer\t to compare his/her intended eflfect with his/her actual 
effect."' 

Finally, teachers who practice writing as a craft are lii<ely to be better 
teachers than those who don't. At least ocu^as ional 1 y , they should write the 
required assignments and so demonstrate the skills they expect ^of ^students 

The f^fesring resources prov^^e useful background in writing as well as 

\ - * ■ ' . ; 

specific activities and methods useful in developing the above writing cogi- 

\ ^ ' ' ' 

petencies. " * ' 

* 

-Bernhardt, Bill. Just Writing: Exercises to Improve Your Writing . 
Teachers and" Writers. New York, New York. ^ 

Cooper, Charles and Lee.Odell. Evaluating Writing: Describing , 
Measuring, Judging . National Council of Teachers of English. 

Direct Measures of Writing Skill: Issues and Applications .^ Northwest 
RegjonSl Laboratories , ^Portland, Oregon. * 

Koch, Carl and James^ M. Brazil. Strategies for Teaching the Composi- 
tion Process . National Council of Teachers of English. 

. Moffett, James and Betty Jane Wagner. Student Ce ntered Language 
Arts and Reading, K-13 . Houghton Mifflin.^ 

S*tewig, John. Exploring Language with Children . Merrill. 
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SPEAkmG 

The speech "communication activities incorporated into this curriculum 
reflect a broad/ contemporary perspective o^^fehssj^di scl pi ine. ^'Speech" . 
Instruction has traditionally been concerned with t^^hing stude/its Kow to 
give speeches. "Speech communication*' instruction, however, is concerned 
with interaction of people in dynamic and diverse communication situations - 
informal, everyday interactions as well as public speaking, situations. This 
curriculum tnvolves students in a wide variety bf communication situations: 
. intV-apersonal communication witl^self 

Interpersonal /dyadic - communicat\^^wi th one significanf other person. 

small group - communication between 2^10 people who have a common goal. 

4 

public - communication before a large, live, audience. 

mass communication - communication to a large, heterogeneous, anonymous 

audience, usually mediated by print or electronic 
means. 

The activities are designed to involve students in interactions whVre 
they can utMize a N^ariety of message strategiies, examine the criteria they 
use to select the Strategies , and evaluate the effectiveness and- appropriateness 
of the communication. Make use of the class discussion probes'! These 
activities will be useless unless students can discuss what happened, why, 
and what the implications for future behaviors are. 

Before students can*tmplement and evaluate their communication choices, 

however, they need to understand important concepts related to communication 

and to. the specjfic activity. While many of the discussion- probes include 

questions which rfelate to these contfepts*, a content outline of what concepts^ 

f 

should be taught is not included. Teachers who use this curriculum may 
need to introduce the important concepts to^^ students prior to their par- 
ticipation in the ^activities. (Some activities are des igned , ^owever , to be 
ln_ductlve learning^^periences. ) 
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A major component to successful speech communication experiences for 

students is the develop^nent of ' an open and honest communication atmosphere 

" - *■*->- -» 

In the classroom. Students will be more likelV to express ideas and feelings 

^o the class if they feel secure and unthreatened . Students should not be / 

-> 

graded on every oral exercise. " In fact, most intrapersonal and dyadic ex- 

^ • ' / / 

periences should not be graded. When students are to be graded oj^n oral 



actiVity, they should be given, ampje opportunity-*^ practice the activity and 
receive feedback from peers and the- teacher prior to the graded ^'performance. " 
Again - students should not be asked* to do something they' have not been taught 
how to do. /a valuable pre-teaching tool is the use of examples. When you use 
ex^mpTes to teach skills, use outstanding examples. Students should be asked 
to imitate excellence not mediocrity. 

To summarize, essential elements in teaching speech communication include: 

1. developing an unders^tand ing of concepts of communication. ^ 

2. providing outstanding examples for students to imitate: 

3. providing ample opportunity to practice oral behaviors'. 

A. developing an open and honest communication atmosphere in the classroom. 

5. allowing students to evaluate their own oral behaviors. 
--Any teacher who wishes to teach this curriculum must have a^ understanding 
of concepts related to interpersonal communication, intrapersona^l cqmmuni cat i on , 
communication theory, small group- dyrramics, public speaking, drama^ oral inter- 
pretation, and mass communication. The following resources are hi^ly 
recommended for teachers who wish to gain knowledge in these areas: 

Wisconsin Department of Public Ipstruction Curriculum Guides 

A Resource Curriculum in Film 

A Resource Curriculum iti Broadcast Media 

A Resource Curriculum in Interpersonal Communication 

A Reso^'urce Curriculum in Public Address 




These guides contain exclusive content outlines, act ivi ty suggestions , 
gj^^" and bibliographies. . , 2^3 ' ' ^ 
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^llen, Parish, and Mortensen, Communioaf:lon: Interacting Through %'peech . 

Allen, Wi 1 Imington,- and Sprague, Speech Communication in the Secondary ^School 

Book^and Galvin, Instruction In and About Small Group Dlscussron . Available 
from Speech Communication Association. ^ 

Hojliday^ Mina, Teaching Speech Today ^ National Textbook Comparry. ^ .^^ s ^ 

7^ Hansen, Brian, A Curriculum Model forTheatre in Aesthetic Education , CEMREL. 

Michigan Speech Association Curriculum Series. Available through National 
Textbook Company. 

^ Weiss, Lisbeth, '^Annotated Bibliography of State'-Sponsof ed Curriculum Guides 
in Speejch Communication, Drama/Theatre, and Mass Meiliai," found In ERIC^ 
check Resource^ in Education, May 1980i . ' 
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* Appendix D 

LISTENING 

, People spend more time listening than, any other communication activity. 

Research indjcates that we spend k5% of our communication time listen4ng. 

lii cOntraS't, only 8% of instructional time in schools Is spent teachlrng 

• > •» 

listening. Thus, the most used cbmmu/TTcat ion skill is the least taught 

usually because most teachers are simply not trained to teach listening. ^ 

Moreover, English and speech texts have often omitted listening materials 

and activities. While there is no substitute for wide reading and inservice 

training, the following information about the listening process and listening 

Instruction provides helpful backgrqund. 

Instruction in listening has two major "^oals: 

^ To create an awareness of those factors that affect listening 

effectiveness. ^ • ^ 

2. To provide the kind-of aural experiences that can produce good 
listening habits. 

**Shut up and listen** /s not listening instruction. 
.Hearing is no^ ^istening. Listening is a. complex process that involves 
sensing, interpreting, evaluating, and responding to a message. 
Sens i ng ' ^ ^ " 

The sensing process involves attending to and concentrating on oral and 

V s 

non-verbal mess^es. -Since we'often. listen in an atmosphere full of distrac- 

tions, botfr'e:»cternal and internal, a key skijl is the ability to, overcome 

distractions and concentrate on a,specific message. Games such as Concentra- 

tion, Simon, Copy Ca\ , Master Mind, and Memory are excellent ski 1 1 -bui Idi ng 

tools for concentration. Compressed speech exercises can also be used. 

I 

Sound pnd sight activities foster increased awareness of multiple sounds, 

the array of non-verbal cues, and a need' foV selective attention. ^jk , 

I nterpreting ' . - * • 

• ti * 

Interpretation involves attaching meaning to^ssages. A listener's 



purpose is to understand the message as the speaker intended it. ^TIlS^Tnter- 



pretatlon process inclgdes attachfng correct meanings to words and nof^-verbal 
.cues, choosing main i-cfeaV and supporting details, understancfing the relatlon- 

SjWwp between main ideas and supporting material,, and asking clarifying qCjes- 

tions. >Act ivities^hat bui4d vocabulary, non-verbal awareness, questioning 

afid organizational skllts cSn improve students' abi 1 i tji^CTt^ interpret .aural 

messages correctly,. * , 



Evaluating ^ / ^/^j^ ' . ^ 

Evaluative listening is the>most difficult to teach because it r^uires 
sen^htivity tt) the appropriateness and extent of evaluation for specif^y 
sTtuat ion| To illustrate, criripal 1 i sten i ng- a 1 though vital i nr Tnf (^mat i ve 
and persuasive situations is necessarily absent'/rom emps^ic*and apprecia- ' 
t ive_^istening situations. The cr i t i ca)-J.i s tener understands me^od's 'of . 
argumentatron, reasoning, fallacies, insufficient ev i denc^^j;/'flW propaganda 
devicgs.. Teaching students how tgi^ create informative or pgrsuasive messages 
wj 1 1 not necessarily ensure theii; becoming, cri tfcal listeners.. Therefore, 
teachers can develop and use speci f^c exerci ses reqi/iring students to listen 

carefully in order to evaluate the accuracy and completeness'df i nforlJiat ion , 

. * * 

evidence, anfJ reasoning within^^persuas iye and in^ormative^messages. 

In contrast, the empathic listener Is non-evaluative, withholds judgment 
at appropriate times, an^ uses questions and non-directive statements whichy^ 
allow the speal^er to" clarify and .express feelings. "Rogerian** listening ^ i 
exercises can help students develop non-directive and tion-evaluative responses 
v/hen ' 1 istening. ) • . ^ * - ' , 

The appreciajri ve listener, |s taught to identify anfJ appreciate excel lence 
in a^pecific oral genr^ and to eyaluate a^ perforfpapce^^^ty 1# and beauty., 
Tfie*a[3f)reciat i ve Hstener^^enjoys ^* stening to and -becomes^ involved with cre- 
ati^e expres?ioii\' The overly critical listener Is unab-le to enjoy the in- 
hef^t beauty In an ^ural »art form. / " ' 

,The most/vital concept to teach about evalCiation is that people need and * 

/ • • • r . • ^ ^ ' ' V.' 

wapt- to be understopd and appreciated, not criticized. Consequently, listeners 



need to focus their energies fi-rsf on affirming the speaker by paying atten- 
tion to the ipessage, second on understanding the message; and finally, 'if 
appropriate, on evaluating the content of the message, not ^the spealjer, ' * 
Responding . - * * * 

The* response component of listening has three dimensions: reaction, 
> * 

Tecall, and response. Reaction is the^ immediate non-verbal reaction a listener 
gives -tt) a speaker. Absense of non-verba'V feedback car^ have a negative effect 

j5p__a_34ie^keSL_abjJjJLyJLtiD j^^^ the — 

qual-j||ty of the interactidn. Non-verbaJ feedback can ij^igatfe agreement, 
comprehension,. Interest , concern, liking, etc. Students need to become 
aware of the importance of non-verbal reaction and learp to provide appro- 
iprTate non-verbal feedback. ^ t . 

Recall is extremely important for all elements of listening. A person 
cannot properly comprehend, evaluate, or respond to a message if s/he cannot 
remember what, is being said fron^ one moment to the next. Sht)rt and long 
term memory can be" developed in the classroom. Activities from the Memory 
Book by Lucas and Lorayne, Movi^ to Remember Names by Dale Carnegie,, 
ide^jtificat ion, concentration exercises, and pVact j ce^wl th mnemonic devices 
are useful for .developing memory skills. . 

An active listener Is able, to ask clarifying questions, paraphrase ideas 
to "test'* for understanding, and proN^^de evaluative, non-evaluative ^d non- 
directive responses when appropriate. The listening/speaking process is 
"Z^naiXc and requires a continuous changing of sroles. The acti<ve' 1 i stener . ^a., 
is also an active speaker_j,n any interaction. The effective listfene^, l^ow- 
ever, withhoWs evaluation unfrl compTehension is complei;e, and -uses, yerbaj 
and non-verbal feedback to ensure comprehension of the messagqf 

Before beginning any instruction in li^^tening, teachers may wish to 
♦ 

give-theix students a l^tenin^ 4est. if nothing ^else-,- -the test Will con- 
vince , students that they really ne«^ -to team how tQ_listen more effectively. 



\ ■ . J 

Several tests are avai 1 able Brown - Carlsen Listening Conipnshens ion-^ Test , - 
Harcourt-Brace-Janovtch and S.T.E.P. Listeniag Tests , tngf^wood Cliffs, N.J. 

The following resources are MUST READING for everyone who teach^ 
listening: . ,' 

, Barker, Larry. Listening Behavior, . Prentice-Hall. * ^ 

Lundsteen/ Sara BasSc Annotated Bibliography on 'Listening . 
Available through the ERIC system. ^ 

NichoKs, Ralph G. and Leooard^A^ Stevens . Are You Listening ?. -McGraw 

Wolvin, Andrew and Carolyn G. Coakley, Listening Instruction . ERIC 
Trip Booklet. . . 
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General* Comments on Appendices 



The preceding, appendices on* reading, writing, speaking, and listening 
present wel4^founded background statements'. about the teaching of each of 
theje langua^ie acts. An understanding of these ^statements , th^ir philosophic 
considerations, and suggested readings are presumed whenever any language 
activity is undertaken in the capsules. 



USIN G THE INDICES 

« \ 

* *k * . 

The indices serve many purposes. 'For^each function, the first 
i.ndex charts the coverage of prJmary and secondary competencies by a 
specific language arts activity. Teachers wishing to atfa i n ^coverage of 
selected competencies can do so using this index. ^ 

The second index indicates those enabling or basic skills required 
before students can demonstrate prof iciencyHn the mast?^r lists of com- 
petencies. For review, remedial work or as a pre-test, teachers may 
wish to develop act i vi t i es' a imed at uncovering student mastery of these 
basic or sub-skills. ^ ' 

The third index enables teachers to integrate readily any of the 

capsules by choosing an appropriate reading, composition, or speaking 

activity. After finding the particular capsule containing these activities 
\ 

teachers can then suit the suggested approaches tp their lesson plans. 

y 

The final inde'x offers a comprehensive view of capsule, titles along 
with their topics. As teachers develop plans for^the -secnester or 
year based on topics or themes,, this index can 'aid implementation of the 
capsules. , . . 




^ ■ 



^ForTndex 1, all outline numbers match those df the, preceding Mas. ter. List 
of Competencies gi.van for each major function. 
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CONTROLLING 
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R = READING 
« 

W = WRITJNG 
^ S = SPEAKING 
L = LISTENING 
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READING 



1 • jDecod i ng phonemes • 

i 2,|Recognizing roots words 
and affixes, 

3'|As?igning meanings to 
words , 

AjAssigning iiieaning to* a 
variety of words, 

5, {Reading aty€n^appropr i ate 
rate, 

6, jRecognizing context clues 
in written sentences, 

7, Recognizing syntax and 
meaning. 



8, lusing punctuation as 
clues to meaning. 



9, Interpreting graphic cues 



10. J 
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w 



\ppreciating consistency 
in meaning, tone and 
style. 

Interpreting semantic 
cues to communication 
'distance (proxemics). 



INDEX OF ENABLING OR BASIC SKILLS 
WRITING . ' SPEAKING 



Representing phonemes 
accurately. 

Spelling roots words 
and affixes accurately. 

Spelling words correctly. 



Using a^suitable written 
vocabulary. 



Writing sentences 
fluently, 

4 

Providing context clues 
in written sentences. 

Writing sentences which 
are syntactically cor- 
rect and semantical ly 
c^ear, 

Punctuat I ng to i nd i cate 
appropriate meanings. 



Employing graphic aids to 
v/ri t ing . 



Demonstrating consistency 
in meaning, tone, and 
style. 

Using language to Indi- 
cate varying levels of 
communication distance. 



Articulating phonemes, 



Using root words and 
affixes correctly. 

Pronouncing words 
1:orrect 1 y , 

Using a suitable oral 
vocabulary. 



Speaking oral sentences 
fluently. 

Proving context clue's in 
/Dral sentences. 

Using acceptable syntax 
and ^tyle (articulation, 
word choi ce) , 

Using appropriate and 
var i ed speaki ng rate , 

. volume, pitch, and 
qual i ty , 

Using facial expression, 
gestures, bodily move- 
ments, and eye contact 
effectively. 

Creating verbal and non- 
verbal messages that are 
cons i stent . 



Adapting proxemics for 
<£communix:at i ve intent. 



LISTENING 



Recogn i z i ng phonemes , 



Recognizing root words 
and affixes. 

Assigning appropriate 
meaning's to words. 

Assigning meaning to a 
variety of words. 



Assigning meaning to sen- 
tences delivered orally, 

Recogn I z\ftg context clues 
jn oral sentences. 

Understanding a variety 
of syntaxes anj styles. 



Interpreting variations 
in rate, pitch, volume, 
and qual i ty . 



AssigniT»g appropriate 
meanings to facial ex- 
pressions, gestures, 
bodily movements and 
eye contact, 

Recogni zing/ interpret I ng 
inconslstenc^ies in ver- 
bal and no^iverbal 
messages. 

Recognizing and inter- 
preting proxemic absur- 
dities. 
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9th Grade • . "263- _ ' . 

Informing ♦ • - ■ Jndex 3. 

INOrX OF READINGS, COMPOSITION, AND SPEAKING ACTIVITIES 



Readings Compos i t i on speaking 



Intrapersonal 


"Early Marriage" * 
Babe 

Johnny Tremain - 


Self Report 


Quest ion-Answec 

Interview 
1 


Forbes 
True Grit - 

Port is 
Other S ide of 


of the Mountain 










1/ Y O U 1 w 


"Secret Life of 
Walter Mitty" 

"My Most Unfor- 
gettable Char-^ 
acte-r" ' ' ' 


NcJh-Evaluative 
Description 


1 ntervi ewi ng 


Smal 1 Group 


Instructions 


Wr i t i ng 
li^sU"Uctions 


Present 

^ Instructions 


Public 


The Hi racle 

Worker 
The Si lent S.torm. 


Biographical 
•Sketch 

\ 

M 

1 

1 V 


Informative of 
"Demonstrative 
Speech 


Death Be Not 

Proud 
Master of Escape 


Abe LincolQ 

Grown Up 
Go" Up For- Glbry 
Brian's Song 
The Legend of 

Bruce Lee 
Eric 

If You Could See 


What 1 Hear 
The Lady {s a 
Jock 


i , 

Mass Qonvnun i cat I on 


Radio or TV 
Scripts 


. Scri pt Wri ti ng 


•"RTadlo or TV Guide. 
. to the School 




9th Grade 
Feel ing 



\ 



• t 



. , IWDEX OF READINGS, COMPOSITION,' AND SPEAKI NG :ACTI VITI ES .' 
; T^eadings Composition Speaking 



Intrapersonal 



Dyad i c. 



Smal I Group 



Public 



Mass Communication 



Hucklebei^ry Finn 
Tom Sawyer 
Light in the 
Forest 



* The Pigipan 
Romeo S Jul iet 



Dandel ion Wi ne 



Dinkey JHocker 
Shoots Smack ^ 

Death of a Sales - 
man 

The Glass 



Menagerie 



"The Scarlet. 

Ibis" , ^ 
'*Raymdnd*s Run" 
"Snow Goose" 



Editorials 



Journal Entry 



Lettfer to a 
Friend 



Unified Para- 
graph on ' 
"Ideal Fanjily' 



Essay to Create 
Audience Emo- 
tion 



E&i tor iai 



Grou^D Dfscus^sion 



One-On-Dne 
Discussion of 
^ — eontrover^4a4- 
Top^ic 



Roleplaying of 
*Fami ly Issues 



i 

-1 



Story Readi ng 
to Chi Idren 



Pictures De- 
picting Non- 
verbal Communi- 
cation of Feel- 
ings 



' 1 
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9th -Grade ' • - . ^. -265" 
Imagining '^^^..^^ ' - 

' INDEX OF READINGS., COMPOSIIION, AND SPEAKING ACTIVITIES 



Readings . Compos>itioa Speak i ng 



Intrapersonal 


"Occurrence' at 

Owl Creek 

Bridge" 
"Secret Ciffe.of 

Walter Mitty" 

1 Wp\/p*r P ?"<vn 1 ^pH 

^ou a Ro^es^ 

Garden 
Connecticut 

Yankee fn • 

Kla^ Arthur's 

Court 
The Three Faces 

of EVe , 


.^'Character Cre- 
ation 

* 

— V 


Problem Solving 
in a Fantasy 
!?orld- • ' 


Dyadic 

r W " 


"Perfect Day.for 

Bahana Fish" 
"Th^ Kl 1 lers" 
"The Monkey' s 
Payv" 


\ Dialogue 


Job '1 nterviews 


Smal 1 Group ^ 
t 


'Vou Caij't Take 
'It With You 


* 

'Poetry 

1 


Group Dip^cu.ss ion , 
About Ideal 
Fami 1 jeS' 


Public ^ 


Poetry 

> 


Joke *or 
Hgmorous 
Story " 


Group Discussion, 
oh, Sch6ol Issues 


Mass Communication 


."War of the^ ' 
WdVlds"^ * 
Radio Script 


; Rad io Scn'i>t 

i ' . '-^ 


Bresentat iori of 
Padio^Draina 

— r* — ■ ■ ' ■ ' > ' • ^ 



INDEX OF REAWNGS', COMPOSITION; AND SP&ftKlf^G ACT I V W ES " V 



Irvtrapersonal 



Readings 



"On the'Svdewalk 
-Bleeding" 
"A Sumrner ' s 
Reading!' 



"Writing a '^ttodei. 
of HonorVx ' ; 



Sp^gking 



Radio* News' Story 
of 6wn OBituary 



Dyad 



"A S P" ' 

rSnake Passage ' ' 
f roa\, My An ton i a 



Letter of Thanks 



Role-Play Fami ly 
Upon Occasion of. 
Death 



Smpll Group" 



Lord^of the Fl ies 
The Outsj.^ers 
v Thrui:ider.t)n Syca - 
mpre Street 



Recordi ng 
.Ritxials 



Group Discussion 



Public 



The Cgine Mutiny 
^herit the Wind 
12 Angry Men 
T ^e Night af 
^ January 16th 
To.Xi 1 1 a Mock- 
Jngbi rd 



Short Story 
' or Play Sete€- 
tiCn 



Student: Cpunci 1 
Meeting 



Mass) Communixat ion 



Scripts of" TV 
^StJows' 



Pi Ira Scenario 



'"Torright" Show 



$th Grades 
Control 1 ipg 
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INOEX OF READINGS, COMPOS ITfON,' AND SPEAKlNfr ACTIVIT 



ES 





-Reading 


Composition 


^ Speaking 


-Intrapversonal 


• Play - Diary of. 
Anne Frank 


"Three WoVds 
' t-hat Run My 
Life" _ ; 


Sol i 1 oguy to 
Enhance sel f 
Image 


Dyadijc 

{ 

f 


Romeo and JuJ iet* 
\MCrchant" of • 
Ven 1 ce 

Brian's Sortg, - 
G lass Menagerfe 
Of *Mice and -Men 
Diftky Hocker 

Shoots^ Smack 
The Chocolate War ' 
S lake's Limbo - ■ '-^ 
"Bush"8.oy, 'Poor 

Boy'' 

"Parsley Garden" 
"Thp Blue Hotel" 
•Assorted Poems 
and Other Series 


Letter of 
Complajjit- 

« 

a 


Generation ^Gap 
Simulatioa ' - - 

^ * 

til. 


Smal^lr Group 

• • < 


'.The^Light in the. 

Forest 
Rol 1 of Thunder 
Hear*. My^Cry 
Dandel ion- Wine 
To Kill A 

Mockingbi rd 


; 

One Page Re- 
action to 

^ Another Stu- 
dent s Lo 1 1 age 


EvaluatToT) Speech 


•PuWjc . ^ - 
• 


"The .Lottery" 
Our Town 


Analysis of s 
School RoJ icies 


Persuasive Speech 

\ 


74ass^ Commun pcat Ion 


Magazine Readi ngs 


Letter of Prai se 
or Cri ticism * 

• - 


1 ^ 

Taped 30-Second 
Publ ic Service 
Announcements 


* 


• 

• 
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• INDEX OF CAPSULE 'TITLES AfID TOPICS 



Index k 

( . 



TitTes ' 

9th Grade Informing: 

Intrapersonal ''Inside 'OgtVOutside In' 



Topics 



Kesearching Information 



Dyadfi 
SmalT Group 



"Through the Looking Glass" Knowing Oneself and Others 



"Siiiion Says" 
Public ' ^ ^Let ifMl* Hajig Out"' 

Mass Cofmunic:atiqa "Guide to the School" 

0 * / 



9th Gr^e feeling: 
Intrapersonal 
Dyadic . ■ '. . ' 
Small Group . 
Public 



"You Are Wh^ You Feel" ' 
"Sometimes Two Makes One" 
"Join Up" 



'Feeling - Someth 
Than" ^ 



ing M^r^ 



- Gi vi ng and Fol 1 ovn nq IVistruc- 
tions 

Telling Abdijrt: Ourselves and ' 
Our Interests * 

Telling About Our School 



'. Communicating Feelings ^ , 
^The* Types of Togetherness 
Feelings Within the Family 



Mass Communication "The Human family' 



9th Grade Imagining: 
* ^.Intrapersonal , ' -"Believe It.Orffot!" 

"It f^l^V'Two To Tango' 
"Happy PamiVias" 



' Dyadi c 

"5 Small Group. 



Connunitating Feelings to a 
• Public Audience . 

Universal Feelings anc^ the 
Medi^ 



' Self - Imagining : 

Imaginative Dialogue 

Ideal Families - Now and fn- 
the' Future 



'«0 



Public 



•"A Rose By Anf Othef Namfe" Making Comparisons 



Mass Comi/unication "Sooofs, Hoaxes, Shams and Highly Contr^ived Events 
• ^ .Omr Contrived Events" ^ \ ' \ 



ERIC 
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Titles 



9th Gcade- Ritualizing: 



Intrapersonal 

r 

Dyadic . 
Stn|nfl Group 
Public 



"Be True to^-Yours^f: 
Pevsonal Honor/Personal 
Hd^jty" 

"Two'i Comparty" ' 

"The Fishbowl of Life", 

"You're Out of Order, ^ 



'7^ 

Mass Conmurii cation "Here is Johmy" 
9th Grade Control.li 




Intrapersonal 

Dyadic * 
, Sflial 1" Group 

Public 



"Getting Your Act 
Together^ ■ ■ 

"You and Me, 'Babe" - • 

"All .for One and One for 
ATI" ^ 

"Playdough or Granite?" 
V 



Mass Communicatjon " "Menu or Meal?", 



Topics 



\ ■ ' ■ 
* Honor and Dishonor 

aoy-Gifl .Rituals * 
Group Rituals 
Formal Rituals 

'Media Rituals 



0 



Self Control 

Control Between Individu,als 
Peer Group Pressure 

Pgblic Contihols or Tradition? 



Me d^a ^^sm-tont r o 1 



r 



0 
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